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GEORGE R. 

GE R G E, by the Grace of God, King of Great 2W- 
tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 8®c. 
To all to whom thefe Prefents fhall come, Greeting. 
Whereas Our Trufty and Well-beloved Bernard Lintot of 
our City of London, Bookfeller, has humbly reprefentcd un- 
to Us that he is now printing a Translation of the Iliad of 
Homer. , from the Greek , in Six Volumes in Folio, by 
Alexander Pope Gent, with large Notes upon each Book : 
And whereas the faid Bernard Lintot has informed U» 
that he has been at a great Expcnce in carrying on the faid 
Work : and that the fole Right and Title of the Copy of 
the faid Work is vefted in the faid Bernard Lintot: He 
has therefore humbly befought Us to grant him our Royal 
Privilege and Licence for the fole Printing and Publifhing 
thereof for the Term of fourteen Years. WE being graci- 
oufly pleafed to encourage fo ufeful a Work, are pleafed to 
condefcend to his Requeft 5 and do therefore hereby give and 
grant unto the faid Bernard Lintot Our Royal Licence and 
-Privilege for the fole Printing and Publifhing the faid Six Vo- 
lumes of the Iliad of Homer , translated by the faid 
Alexander Pope, for and during the Term of fourteen Years, 
to be computed from the Day of the Date hereof, ftriftly 
charging and prohibiting all Our Subjects within Our King, 
doms and Dominions to reprint or abridge the fame , either 
in the like or any other Volume or Volumes what foe ver ; ot 
to import, buy, vend, utter or diftribute any Copies of the 
fame, or any part thereof reprinted beyond the Seas, within 
the faid Term of fourteen Years , without the Confent and 
Approbation of the faid Bernard Lintot, his Heirs, Exe- 
cutors and Affigns, by Writing under his or their Hands and 
Seals firft had and obtained, as they and every of them of- 
fending herein will anfwer the contrary at their Perils, and 
fuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our 
Realm may be infliftcd : Whereof the Matter, Wardens aad 
Company of Stationers of Our City of London, Commiffio- 
uers and other Officers of Our Cuftoms , and all other Our 
Officers and Minifters whom it may concern, are to take Notice, 
that due Obedience be given to Our Pleafure herein fignified. 
Given at Our Court at St. JameCi the fixth Day of May, 171$;. 
in the firft Year of O ar Reign* 

By His Majefty's Command, 

James Stanhope. 
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The ARGUMENT. 

.The feventh battel, for the body of 
Patroclus : The a&s of Menelaus. 



Menelaus, upon the death of Patroclus, defends 
his body from the enemy : Euphorbus who at" 
tempts ity Is Jlaln. He&or advancing, Menelaus re- 
tites ; hut foon returns with Ajax, and drives him off. 
This Glaucus objects to He&or as a flighty who there- 
upon puts on the armour he had won from Patroclus, 
and renews the battel* It he Greeks give way, till 
Ajax rallies them : JEnezsfuftains the Trojans. ^nea» 
and He&or attempt the chariot of Achilles, which Is 
borne off by Automedon. The horfes of Achilles deplore 
the lofs of Patroclus : Jupiter covers his body with a 
thick darknefs : The noble prayer of Ajax on that occa- 
fion* Menelaus ybwfr Antilochus to Achilles, with the 
news of Patroclus V death : Then returns to the fight f 
where, iho attack 9 d with the utmojtfury, he, and Me- 
riones ajfified by the Ajaxes, bear iff the body to the 
Jhips. 

The time Is the evening of the eight and twentieth 
day. The fcene lies in the fields before Troy. 
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N the cold earth divine Patroclui fpreid, 
JUespierc'd with wounds among the vul- 
gar dead. 

Great 



• Thii it the only book of ih« Iliad which is a continued 
Jiltription at 1 battel, without any digtefliou or epifode, 
All fcxvtt foe *B interval to irfrcfh the. reader. The hea- 
venly machinei too arc finer than in any other. Homtt Items 
to have tiuftrd wholly to the force of his own genius, as fuflici- 
cnt to fapport him, whatfoevei leogtha he wis carried by it. 
Bat that (pint whith animate! the original, is what I am da. 
fiblc evaporate* fo much in my hands ; tbat, tho' I can't 
think my author tedioui, I iliuuld have made him ficm fo» 
If X had not BanJUied this book with all colliUe (oseiu-ncTa. 
A * ^ 1 hM 



* UOMER's ILIA D. Bo or X VII. 

Great MtntlauS) touch'd with gen'rous woe, 
Spring! to the front, and guards him from the foe: 
5 Thui round her new-fain young the heifer moves, 
fr'rulr of Iter throes, and firft-born of her loves, 

And 

I hone there in nothing material omitted, though the Tcrfioa 
iunfilU hut of (ixty five lines more than the original. 

iluwtver, one may obferve there are more turns of fortune, 
imue deh-m*, mute rallying*, more Accidents,, m- this battel, 
iliait in «my other \ bctaufe it was to be the laft wherein the 
in. •*.'> Mini Ituj.tH* were upon equal terms, before the return of 
A hilUu i Ami hrliiir*! all this ferves to introduce the chief hero 
touh ilit- gvittrr |tmip and dignity. 

v ( j. (j ii* a\ Mcnelaut «——•—] The Poet here takes occafion 
to (U«r MtiitUu* from the imputations of idle and effeminate, 
caft \\\\ him in fumo parts of the Poem j be few him in the 
trout of the army, espofing himftlf to dangers in defending 
I ha body of iW/ <*/«/, and give* him the conquest of Eu^Hmr* 
I»hi% who had tht fall hand in his death. He is represented 
ai tht fore ma ft who appears in his defence, not only as one 
of a like difpofltion of mind with Pmtroclus, a kind and jgene- 
to m Friend | hut ai being more immediately concerned in ha* 
noiir to protect from injuries the body of a hero that fell m 
hit caufoi E*ill*tbn*. See the Note on v. 271- of the third 
book. 

v. 1. Tbm nuni hit MW-fsVn young* &c] In this compa- 
nion, as RuiUtbim has very well obferved, the Poet accom- 
modating himfelf to the occafion , means only to defcribe 
fh* affection M«n$Um had for Fatrodus, and the manner in 
which he prefented himfelf to defend his body: And this 
eomparlfon is fo much the more joft and agreeable, as Menc~ 
l*Ht was a Prince full of goodnefs and mildnefs. He muft 
hafo little fenfe or knowledge in Poetry $ who thinks that it 
ought to be fuppreft'd. It is true, we fhould not ufe it now- 
a*aays , by reauw of the low ideas we have of the animals 
from which it is derived * but thofe not being the ideas of Ho* 
tner\ time, they could not hinder him from making a proper ufe 
of fuch a comparifon. Vacier. 
v. id. tbm round her ww-faVn ywngy &c] It feems to me 

semaxkable. 



BookXVK HOMER's ILIAD. 3 

And anxious, (helplefs as he lies, and bare) 
Turns, and re-turns her, with a mother's care.. 
Oppos'd to each that near the carcafs came, 
oHis broad ihield glimmers, and his lances flame*. 
The fon of Pantbuu skill'd the dart to fend* 
Eyes the dead hero, and infults the friend* 

This 



remarkable, tliat the feveral companions to illuftrate the concern 
lor Fatroelns are taken from the mod tender fcntiments of. 
nature. AstUUsy in the beginning of his fifteenth book, con- 
fiders him as a child, andhimfclf a* his mother. The forrow 
of Menelmui is here defcribed as that of a heifer for her young 
one. Perhaps thefe are defign'd to intimate the excellent temper 
and goodnefs of Tmtroclus, which is exprefs'd in that fine elogy 
of him in this book, v. 671. Xl*tm •/} ¥hK*l» /*tfoiv(§h £v«i, 
He knew how to be good-natxr d to all men. This gave 
all mankind thefe fcntiments for him, and no doubt the fame is 
ftrorwly pointed at by the uncommon concern of the whole army 
to refene his body. 

The dinimilitode of manners between thefe two friends, A- 
chillis and Pmtroolus, is very obfcrvable : Snch friendships are 
not tmcommoa, and I have often affign'd this reafon for them, 
that it is natural for men to feek the affiftance of thofe qua- 
lities in others which they want themfelves. That is dill better 
if apply'd to providence, which aiTociates men of different and 
contrary qualities, in order to make a more perfect fyftem. But, 
whatever is cuftomary in nature, Homer had a good poetical rea- 
fon for it j for it affords many incidents to illuftrate the 
manners of them both more ftrongly j and is what they call a 
contrafte inpainting. 

v. 11. lie fon o/.Panthns.*] The condudof Homer is admi- 
rable, in bringing Ettjiborbus and Men elans together upon this 
occafion ; for hardly any thing but fuch a fignal revenge for 
the death of his brother, could have made Eujjborhus ftand 
the encounter. Menelaus putting him in mind of the death of 
his brother, gives occafion (I think) to one of the fin eft an- 
fwcri in all Homer } in which the infoleace of Menehus h re ton-. 

As c * 




4 HO ME R's IL I A D. Book X VIL 

This hand, Atrides, laid Fat rod us low ; 
"Warrior ! defift, nor tempt an equal blow : 

I j To me the fpoils my prowefs won, refign ; 
Depart with life, and leave the glory mine. 

The-lrojan thus : The Spartan monarch burnM 
With gen'rous anguifh, and in fcora return'd. 
Laugh'ft thou not, Jove ! from thy fuperior throne, 

10 When mortals boaft of prowefs not their own ? 
Not thus the lion glories in his might, 
Nor panther braves his fpotted foe in fight, 
Nor thus the boar, (thofe terrors of the plain) 
Man only vaunts his force, and vaunts in vain* 

a j But far the vaineft of the boaftful kind 

Thefe fons ofPanthus vent their haughty mind. 
Yet 'twas but late, beneath my conqu'ring fteel 
This boafter's brother, Hyperenor, fell, 
Againfr our arm which rafhly he defy'd, 

30 Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pridet 

v Thefe eyes beheld him on the duft expire, 
No more to chear his fpoufe, or glad his fire. 

•din a way to draw pity from every reader ; aad I believe there 
is hardly one, after loch a fpeech, that would not wifli Eupbor- 
hus had the better of Menelaui : A writer of Romances 
would not have fail'd to have giv'n Ettpborbtts the victory. But 
however, it was fitter to make Menelaus, who had received the 
gtcatcft injury, do the moft revengeful aftions, 

Prefump' 
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Prefumptuous youth ! like his (hall be thy doom, 
Go, wait thy brother to the Stygian gloom ; 

55 Or while thon mayft, avoid the threatn'd fate ; * 
Fools flay to feel it, and are wife too late* 

UnmovM, Eufhorbus thus : That a&ion known, < 
Come, for my brother's blood repay thy own* 
His weeping father claims thy deftin'd head, . 

4q And fpoufe, a widow in her bridal bed. 
On thefe thy conquer'd fpoils I (hall beftow, 
To footh a conforms and a parent's woe*. - 
No longer then defer the glorious ftrife, 
Let heav'rTOecide our fortune, fame, and life* 
Swift as the word the miffile lance he flings,. 
The well-aim'd weapon on the buckler rings, 
But blunted by the brafs innoxious falls. 
On Jove the father, great Atr'rdes calls. 
Nor flies the jav'lin from his arm in vain,, 

- It pierc'd his throat, and bent him to the plain} 
Wide thro' the neck appears the grizly wound, 
Prone finks the warrior, and his arms refound. < 
The fliining circlets of his golden hair* 
Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear,, . 

A 6 KffanrM 
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5jTnftarr , d with gems and gold, beftrow the fhore, 
With duft difhonour'd, and deform'd with gore* 

As the young olive, in fome fylvan (bene, 
Crown'd by frefh fountains with eternal green, 
Lifts the gay head, in fnowy flourets fair, 
^o And plays and dances to the gentle air ; 

When lo ! a whirlwind from high heavn invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its {hades ; 
Jt lies uprooted from its genial bed, 
A lovely rain, now defac'd and dead. 

•v. 55. Jnftarr^d with gems and gold.] \Ve iiM here a Tro* 
j an who ufes gold and filver to adorn his hair \ which made 
JPliny {ay, that he doubted whether the women were the firft 
that us'd thofe ornaments. Eft qui dent apud eundem [Home- 
rum] virorum crinibus mvtrutn imflexum, ideo nefcfo an prior ufns d 
fxminis cceperit. lib. 33. cap. i . He might likcwife have ftreng- 
then'd his doubt by the coftom of the Athenians y who put into 
their hair little gralhopper* of gold, Dacier. 

v. 57. As the young olive, etc.] This exquifite iimile fine- 
ly illuftrates the beauty and fudden fall of Euphorbias , in 
which the allufion to that Circumftance of his comely hair is 
peculiarly happy. Porphyry and Jamblicus acquaint us of the 
particular afreOion Pythagoras had for thefe verfes, which he 
~*t to the harp, and us'd to repeat as his own Epicedion. Per- 
nap$ it was his fondne/s of them, which put it into his head 
J? **y> that his foul tranfmigrated to him from this hero. 

"pwever it was, this conceit of Pythagoras is famous in anti- 
quity - - ' - ' *■ - ■ - • 

title< 

*hor. 



'tJ^' * n< * **** 8' vcn o"*** * 1 to * dialogue in Luctan en- 
th« "*"-• Coc k> which is, I *hink, the fineft piece of that au- 
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$5 Thus young, thus beautiful Euphorias lay, 
While the fierce Spartan tore his arms away. 
Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 
Affrighted Trey the tow'ring vi£tor flies ; 
Flies, as before fome mountain lion's ire 

70 The village curs, and trembling fwains retire ; 
When o'er the flaughter'd bull they hear him roar, 
And fee his jaws diftil with fmoaking gore ; 
All pale with fear, at diftance fcatter'd round t 
They ihout inceflant, and the vales refound. 

j j Meanwhile dpollo view*d with envious Eyes, 
And urg'd great Heftot to difpute the prize, 
(In Mentes ihape, beneath whofe martial care 
The rough Ckonians learnt the trade of war) 
Forbear, be cry'd, with fruitlefs fpeed to chace 

go Achilles* couriers of aethereal race ; 

t. 6f. Thus youngs thus beautiful Euphorbus lay."] This is tfce 
only Trojan whofe death the Poet laments, that he might do 
the more honour to Patrodus , his hero's friend. The com* 
parifon here ufed is very proper, for the olive always pre- 
ierves its beauty. But where the Poet fpeaks of the LxpitkA, 
a hardy and warlike people, he compares them to oaks> that 
ft and unmov'd in ftorms and tempefts; and where JieBor falls 
by Ajax, ht likens him to an oak Struck down by Jove's thunder, 
luft after this foft comparifon upon the beauty of Euphorbus f 
he paifes to another foil of fticngth and tenor, that of the 
lion. EuJUtbius. 
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They ftoop not, thefe, to mortal man's command, 

Or (loop to none but great Achilles* hand. 

Too long amus'd with a purfuit fo vain, 

Turn, and behold the brave Euphorbus flain ! 

8 J fy Sputta flain ! for ever now fuppreft 

The fire which burnt in thit undaunted breafrf 

Thus having fpoke, Apollo wingM his flight. 

And mix'd with mortals in the toils of fight t 

His wt>rds infix'd unutterable care 

JO Deep in great HeBor's foul : Thro' all the war 

He darts his anxious eye ; and inftant, view'd 

The breathlefs hero in his blood imbru'd, 

(Forth welling from the wound, as prone he lay) 

And in the viftor's hands the fhining prey. 

05Sheath*d in bright arms,thro' cleaving ranks he fliea, 

And fends his voice in thunder to the skies : 

Fierce as a flood of flame by Vulcan fent, 

Jp flew, and fir'd the nations as it went*. 

Atrides from the voice the ftorm divin'd, 

IOO And thus explor'd his own unconquer'd mind. 

Then fhall I quit Fatroclus on the plain, 

Slain in my caufe, and fpr my honour flain, 

Defert the arms, the relicks of my friend "?- 

Or fingly, Hetfor ani bis troops attend I 

Sure 
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^ 5 Sure where fuch partial favour heav'n beftow'd, 
To brave the hero were to brave the God : 
Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field ; 
'Tis not to HeBofy but to heav'n I yield. 
Yet, nor the God, nor heav'n fliould give me fear, 

10 Did but the voice of Ajax reach my ear : 
Still would we tarn, ftill battle on the plains, 
And give Achilles all that yet remains 
Of his and our Patroclus ■ This, no more, 

The time allow 'd : Troy thicken'd on the fliore, 

l c A fable fcene ! The terrors HeBor led. 
Slow he recedes, and fighing, quits the dead* 

So from the fold th' unwilling lion parts, 
Forc'd by loud clamours, and a ftorm of darts ; 

v. i io. Did bkt the voice of Ajax reach my ear."] How obfetva- 
ble is Homer** art of iliuftrating the valour and glory of his 
heroes ? Menelaus, who fees ILe&or and all the Trojans milling 
upon him, would not retire if Apollo did not fupport them } 
and though Apollo does fupport thcni, he would oppofe even 
Apollo, were Ajax but near him. This is glorious for M.tnt~ 
laust and yet more glorious £ox Ajax, and very fui table to hit 
character ; for Ajax was the braveft of the Greeks, next to Achil- 
les. Dacier, Enjlatbius. 

t. it?. So from the fold (b* unwilling lion.] The beauty of 
the retreat or Menelaus is worthy notice. Homer is a great ob- 
server of natural imagery, that brings the thing reprefented be- ' 
fore our view. It is indeed true, that lions, tygers, and beafts 
of prey are the only objects that can properly repcefent warri- 
ors ; and therefore 'tis no wonder they are fo often introduced : 
The inanimate things, as floods, fixes, and ftorm*, axe the befiy 
and only images of battels. 
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He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 
1 20 'W^h heart indignant, and retorted Eyes. 
Now enter'd in the Spartan ranks, he turn'd 
His manly bread, and with new fury burn'd, 
O'er all the black battalions fent his view, 
And thro' the cloud the god-like Ajax knew ; 
12 e "Where lab'ring on the left the warrior flood, 
All grim in arms, and cover*d o'er with blood, 
There breathing courage, where the God of Da/ 
Had funk each heart with terror and difmay. 
To him the King. Oh Ajax, oh my Friend ! 
z » Hafie, and Fatroclus* lov'd remains defend ; 
The Body to Achilles to reflore, 
Demands our care ; alas ! we can no more ! 
For naked now, defpoil'd of arms he lies ; 
And Heftor glories in the dazling prize. 
He faid, and touch'd his heart. The raging pair 
Pierce the thick battel, and provoke the war* 
Already had ftern He&or feiz'd his head, 
And doom'd to Vrojan dogs th' unhappy dead ; 

But 

. v- i37> Already bad fiem He&or, &c.] Homer takes care 
fo long before band , to leflen in his reader's mind the hor- 
ror he may conceive from the cruelty that Achilles will rxrr- 
ci(c upon the body of Retfor. That cruelty will be only the 

junifhtucnt 
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But foon as Ajax rear'd his towVlike fhield, 
40 Sprung to his car, and meafur'd back the field* 

His train to Trey the radiant armour bear, 

To (land a trophy of his fame in wan 

Meanwhile great Ajax (his broad fhield difplay'd) 

Guards the dead hero with the dreadful {hade ; 
45 And now before, and now behind he flood : 

Thus in the center of fome gloomy wood, 

With many a ftep the lionefs furroands 

Her tawny young, befet by men and bounds ; 

Elate her heart, and rowzing all her pow'rs, 
JO Dark o'er the fiery balls each hanging eyebrow lowrs» 

Faft by his fide, the generous Spartan glows 

With great revenge, and feeds his inward woes* 
But Glaucusy leader of the Lyrian aids, 

On He&or frowning, thus his flight upbraids; 
5 5 Where now in HeBor (hall we HeBor find ? 

A manly form, without a manly mind. 

Is this, O Chief! a hero's boafled fame ? 

How vain, without the merit is the name ? 

punishment of this which He&or here exercifes upon the body 
of Patrodus $ he drags him, he dcfigns to cut off his head, 
and to leave his body upon the ramparts, expos 'd to dogs and 
birds of prey, Lufiatbins* 

Since 
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Since battel is renounced, thy thoughts employ 
■*jffo "What other methods may preferve thy Troy. 

*Tis time to try if Dions ftate can ftand 
. By thee alone, nor ask a foreign hand ; 

Mean, empty boaft ! but fhall the Ly clans flake 
Their lives for you ? thofe Lycians you forfake 1 
:M<Z$ What from thy thanklefs arms can we expe& 1 
Thy Friend Sarpedon proves thy bafe negleS : 
Say, {hall our daughter^ bodies guard your walls* 
While unrevengM the great Sarpedon falls ? 
.* Ev n where he dy'd for Troy, you left him there, 
rlfy A feaft for dogs, and all the fowls of air. 
./ On my command if any Lycian wait, 
l «. Hence let him march, and give up Troy to fate. 

Did fuch a fpirit as the Gods impart 
.,. Impel one Trojan hand, or Trojan heart ; 
fit 7 5 (Such, as fhould burn in ev*ry foul, that draws 
The fword for glory, and his country's caufe) 
Ev'n yet our mutual arms we might employ, 
And drag yon* carcafc to the walls of Troy. 




aoarable 

againft the laws of Jupiter , 

knew nothing of Sarpedon* being honour'd with burial by the 
Gods, and feat embalm 'd into Lysia. E^/fotf w% 
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Oh ! were Patroclus oars, we might obtain 
VSarpedons arms, and honour'd corfe again ! 
Gutce with Achilles* friend fhould be repaid, 
And thus due honours purchas'd to his fhade. 

! But words are vain — Let Ajax once appear, 

And HeBor trembles and recedes with fear ; 
5 Thou dar'ft not meet the terrors of his eye ; 
And lo I already thou prepar'ft to fly. 

The Trojan chief with fixt refentment ey'd 
The Lycian leader, and fedate reply'd. 

Say, is it juft (my friend) that HeBor's ear 

Iq From foch a warrior fuch a fpeech {hould hear 1 
I deem'd thee once the wiled of thy kind. 
But ill this infult fuits a prudent mind. 
I fhun great Ajax ? 1 defert my train ? 
"Tis mine to prove the rafh aflertion vain ; 

) j I joy to mingle where the battel bleeds. 
And hear the thunder of the founding Heeds* 
But JW's high will is ever uncontrolled, 
The ftrong he withers, and confounds the bold ; 

▼. 193* JJhun great Ajax?] HeBor take* no notice of the 
affronts that GIomchs had thrown upon him, as knowing he 
had in fome refpefts a juft caufe to be angry j but he cannot 

Kt op what he had faid of his fearing Ajax, to which part 
only replies : This is very agreeable to his hcroick charac- 
ter. Eajtatbius. 

Now 
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Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now' 
AOO Strikes the frefli garland from the vi&or*s brow ! 
Come, thro* yon' fquadrons let us hew the way, 
And thou be witnefs, if I fear to day ; 
If yet a Greek the fight of He&or dread, 
Or yet their heto dare defend the dead. 
AO5 Then turning to the martial hofts, he criel* 
Ye 'TrojanSy Dardans y Lycians, and allies ! 
Be men (my friends) in a&ion as in name, 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame* 
He&or in proud Achilles' arms {hall fhine, 
aIO Torn from his friend, by right of conqueft mine*. 
He ftrode along the field, a* thus he faid/ 
(The fable plumage nodded o'er his head) 
Swift thro* the fpacious plain he fent a look ; 
One inftant faw, one inftant overtook 

▼. 209. He&or in proud Achilles* arms Jhafl Jhine.'] The an- 
cients have observed that Homer caufes the arms of AcbiXUs 
to rail into He&ur'* power, to equal in fome Tort thofe two 
heroes, in the battel wherein he is going to engage them. 
Otherwife it might be urg'd, that Achilles could not have kill'd 
He&or without the advantage of having his armour made by 
the hand of a God, whereas HtBor'i was only of the hand of 
a mortal ; but finee both were clad in armour made by Vulcath 
Achilles'* victory will be compleat, and in its full luftre. Be fides 
thisreafon (which is for neceility and probability) there is al- 
fo another, for ornament ; for Homer here prepares to introduce 
that beautiful Epifode of the divine armour, which Vulcan makes 
for AfiJriUes* EnJUtbius* 

The 
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The diftant band, that on the Cindy fhore 

The radiant fpoils to facred lllon bore. 

There his own mail unbrac'd the field beftrow'd ; 

His train to "Troy convey'd the maffy load. 

Now blazing in th' immortal arms he ftands, 

The work and prefent of celefiial hands ; 

By aged Peleus to Achilles given, 

As firft to teleus by the coart of heav'n ; 

His father's arms not long Achilles wears, 

Forbid by fate to reach his father's years* 

Him, proud in triumph, glittering from afar, 
The God, whefe thunder rends the troubled air, 



v. 2 1 6. The radiant Arms to facred Ilion bore.") A difficulty 
may arifc here, and the queftion may be asked why HeHor 
Heat thefe aims to Troyt Why did not he take them at firft f 
There axe three anfwen, which 1 think are all pLauCble. The 
firft, that HeSor having kiU'd Patrocltts, and feeing the day 
ray far advanced, had no need to take thofe arms tor a fight 
almoft at an end. The fecond, that he was impatient to {hew 
to Pries* and Andromache thofe glorious fpoils. Thirdly, he 
perhaps at firft intended to hang them up in lome temple. G\au- 
ems'* (peech makes him change nis refolution, he runt after thofe 
arm* to fight againft AjaXy and to win Patrocks'* body from 
him. Doner. 

"Homer (fays Ettftatbius) does not fuffcr the arms to he carryM 
into Troy tor theie reasons. That Heeler by wearing them 
might the more encourage the Trojans? and be the more rormida* 
Me to the Greeks t That AebiUss may recover them again when 
he kills H*&or i And that he may conquer him, even when he 
U ftrcngthened with that divine mw*h 



Beheld 
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Beheld with pity ; as apart he fate, 

And confcious, look'd thro' all the fcene of fate. 

He fhook the facred honours of his head ; 

zioOIympus trembled, and the Godhead faid. 

Ah wretched man! unmindful of thy end ! 
A moment's glory ! and what fates attend ? 
In heav'nly Panoply divinely bright 
Thou ftand'ft, and armies tremble at thy fight, 

a * m As at Achilles' felf ! beneath thy dart 
Lies flain the great Achilles* dearer part : 
Thou from the mighty dead thofe arms hail torn, 
"Which once the greateft of mankind had worn. 
Yet live ! I give thee one illuftrious day, 

£aq A blaze of glory e're thou fad'ft away, 

v. 231. Jupiter'* fpeech to Hcftor.] The Poet prepares us 
lor the death of Keclor y perhaps to pleafe the Greek readers, 
who might be troubled to fee him ihining in their hero's 
arms. Therefore Jupiter exprefTes his forrow at the approach- 
ing fate of this unfortunate Prince, promifes to repay his lofs 
of life with glory, and nods, to give a certain confirmation 
. to his words. He fays, Achilles is the braveft Greek 9 as Glan~ 
• Cus had juft faid before ; the Poet thus giving him the greateft 
commendations, by putting his praife in the mouth of a God, 
and of an enemy, who were neither of them like to be preju» 
diced in his favour. EnJiatbiHS. 

How beautiful is that fentiment upon the miferable ftate of 
mankind , introduc'd here fo artfully , and fo ftrongly en- 
forc'd, by being put into the mouth of the fupreme being! 
And how pathetic the denunciation of HecJor's death, by that 
circumftance of Andromache's disappointment, when file fliaH 
no more receive her hero glorious from the battel, in the armour 
of hisconquer'd enemy! 

For 
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For ah J no more Andromache fhall come, 
"With joyful tears to welcome HeHor home ; 
No more officious, -with endearing charms, 
From thy tir'd limbs unbrace PeLdes' r.rms! 
« g Then with his fable brow he gave the Nod, 
That feals his word ; the fanftion of the God. 
The ftubborn arms (by Joves command difpos'd) 
Conformed fpontaneous, and around him clos'd ; 
Fill'd with the God, enlarg'd his members grewi*^ 
jO Thro' all his veins a fudden vigour flew. 
The blood in brisker tides began to roll. 
And Mars himfelf came milling on his foul. 
Exhorting loud thro' all the field he ftrode, 
. And look'd, and mov'd, Achilles ', or a God. 
t<5 Now Mejthlesj Glaucus, Me don he infpires, 
Now tboreysy Chromius y and Bippothous fires ; 

▼. 247. The ftubborn arms, &c] The words arc, 

If we rive ifjusCi a paifive fignifkation, it will be, trie arm* 
fitted Jucior $ out if an a&ive (a» thofe take it who would pot 
a greater difference between He&or and Achilles) then it be- *' 
\onas to Jnpiter j and the fenfe will be, Jupiter made the arms 
fit tor him, which were too large before : I have chofen the laft 
m the more ptetical fcafe. 
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The great Tberjilocbus like fury found, 
AJteroptus kindled at the found, 
And Ennomusy in augury renown'd. 
2^0 Hear all ye hofts, and hear, unnumber'd bands 
Of neighboring nations, or of diftant lands ! 
*Twas not for ftate we fnmmon'd you fo far, 
To boaft our numbers, and the pomp of War ; 
Ye came to fight ; a valiant foe to chafe, 

V»&6 5 *^° ^ ave OPr P re f ent > an( J our future race. 

For this our wealth, our produfts you enjoy, 
And glean the relicks of exhaufted Troy. 
Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 
To die or conquer, are the terms of war. 
2 ^0 Whatever hand {hall win Patroclus (lain, 
Whoe'er fhall drag him to the Trojan train, 

» 

▼. teo.TTnnumber'd bands of neighboring Nations.] Et(ftatbint 
has very well explained the artifice of this fpeech of fLe&or, 
who indireftly anfwers all Glaucus's invettives, and humbles 
his vanity. Glaucns had juft fpoken as if the Lycians were the 
only allies of Troy ; and Hector here fpeaks of the numerous 
troops of different nations, which he exprefly defigns by call- 
ing them borderers upon his kingdom, thereby in fome man- 
ner to exclude the Lycians, who were of a country more re- 
mote \ as if be did not vouchfare to reckon them. He after- 
wards conrutes what Glaucns (aid, " that if the Lycians would 
" take his advice they would return home " 1 for he gives them 
to understand, that being hired troops, they are oblig'd to 
perform their bargain, and to fight till the wai is at an 
end. Voder. 

With 
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With HeBors felf fhall equal honours claim ; 
With Heftor part the fpoil, and fliare the fame. 
Fir'd by his words, the troops difmifs their fears,' 

75 They join, they thicken, they protend their fpears ; 
Full on the Greeks they drive in firm array. 
And each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey : 
Vain hope ' what numbers fhall the field o'erfpread* 
What vi&ims perifti round the mighty dead ? 

go Great Ajax mark'd the growing ftorm from far, 
And thus befpoke his brother of the war. 
Our fatal day, alas ! is come (my friend) 
And all our wars and glories at an end * 
Tis not this corfe alone we guard in vain, 

85 Condemn 'd to vultures on the Irojan plain ; 
We too muft yield : The fame fad fate muft fall 
On thee, on me, perhaps (my friend) on all. 
See what a temped direful He8or fpreads, 
And lo I it burfts, it thunders on our heads ! 

1*3 Call on our Greeks,, if any hear the call, 

The braveft Greeks : This hour demands them all. 

v. 290. Call on our Greeks.] Eujlathins gives three reafons 
why Ajsx'hids MeaeUm call the Greeks to their affiftance, ia* 
Head of calling them himfelf. He. rfiight be afham'd to do it, 
left it ffcould look like fear, and turn to his di (honour : Or the 
chief* wrre more likely to obey Menelaus : Or he had too much 
bufinefs of the war upon his hands, and wanted leifure more than 
the other, 

B 
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The warrior rais'd his voice, and wide around 
The field re-echo'd the diftrefsful found. 
Oh chiefs ! oh princes f to whofe hand is giv'n 
295 The rule of men ; whofe glory is from heav'n ! 

Whom with due honours both Atrides grace : 

Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race I 

All,whom this well-known voice fliafi reiidifrom fan 

All, whom I lee nor thro* this cloud of war, 
300 Come all ? let gen'roos rage your arms employ, 

And fave Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 
OUean Ajax firft the voice- obey'd, 

Swift, was bis pace, and ready was his aid ; 

Next him Id»meneus y more flow with age, 
305 And Afrr/wr,. burning with a hero's rage. 

The long-fucceeding numbers who can name ? 

But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame. 

Fierce to the /charge great BeBer led the throng; 

Whole Troy embodied, ruih'd with fhouts along. 
jioThus, when a mountain-billow foams and raves. 

Where Come fwoln river diferabogues his waves, 

▼. 301. CMean Aja* firft.} Ajs* 03f*j (&ys E^M*bius) it 
the firft that comet, being bionght by bit love to tbe otbex Aisth 
a* it it natural fox one friend to fly to the afliftance of another : 

TV «ik;/k M,m m«« *AA \» miarttt vera vwdifthlv come fifth be* 



ax it it natural tot one rnend to ny to tne anuxancc ox iwww- 
To which we may add, be might very jrobably come fisft, be- 
caufe he *a* the fwifteft of all tie fctroci. 



* 
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Full in the mouth is ftop'd the rufhing tide, 
The boiling ocean works from fide to fide, 
The river trembles to his utmoft fhore, 

: 5 And diftant rocks rebellow to the roar. 
Nor lefs refolv'd, the firm Achaian band 
With brazen fhields in horrid circle ftand: 
Jove, pouring darknefs o*er the mingled fight, 
Conceals the warrior's ihining helms in Night: 

to To him, the chief for whom the hofts contend, 
Had liv'd not hateful, for he liv'd a Friend : 
Dead, he prote&s him with fuperior care, 
Nor dooms his carcafs to the birds of air. 

The.firft attack the Grecians fcarce fuftain. 
Hepnls'd, they yield ; the Trojans feize the flain; 
Then fierce they rally, to revenge led on 
By the fwift rage of Ajax Telamon. 
(Ajax> to Pele*s y fan the fecond name, 
In graceful ftature next, and next in famew.) 

t. SIS- Jove pouring darknefs.] Homer, who in all his former 
descriptions -of battels is fo fond of mentioning the luftrc of 
the aims, here ihadcs them in darknefs \ perhaps alluding 
to the clouds of duft that were fais'd $ or to the throne of 
combatants * or elfc to denote the lofs of Greece in Fatroclus § 
or laftly, that at the heat'ns had mourn'd Sarpedon in ihoweit 
of blood, £o -they might frtrodas in clouds of daikacff. £*- 
. fistbitts. 
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530 With -headlong force the foremoft ranks he tore ; 
So tliro' the thicket burfts the mountain boar, 
And rudely (batters, far to diftance round, 
The frighted hunter, and the baying hound. 
The fon of Letbus> brave Ttlajgus* heir, 
535 Hippo thou s> dragg'd the carcafs thro' the war ; 
The finewy ancles bor'd, the feet he bound 
With thongs, inferted thro' the double wound t 
Inevitable fate o'ertakes the deed ; 
Doom'd by great Ajax* vengeful lance to bleed ; 
340 i t c l e ft the helmet's brazen cheeks in twain ; 

The (hatter'd creft, and horfe-hair ftrow the plain: 
With nerves relax'd he tumbles to the ground : 
The brain comes gufhing thro' the ghaftly wound \ 
He drops Patraclus* foot, and o'er him fpread 
345 Now lies, a fad companion of the dead : 
Far from Lar/Jfa lies, his native air, 
And ill requites his parent's tender care. 
Lamented youth ! in life's firft bloom he fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the (hades of hell. 
g e Once more at Ajax, HeBor's jav'lin flies ; 
. The Grecian marking as it cut the skies, 
Sliun'd the defcending death ; which biffing on, 
Stretch'd in the duft the great lpbytus* fon, 

Schedius 
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- Scbedims the brave, of all the Pbocian kind 
55 The boldeft warrior, and the nobleft mind : 
In little Panose for Strength renown'd. 
He held his feat, and rul'd the realms around. 
Plung'd in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 
And deep tranfpiercing, thro 9 the ihoulder flood ; 
foln clanging arms the hero fell, and all' 
The fields refbunded with. his weighty fall 
Sb*rcys % as (lain Hippttbous he defends, 
The TiUmomtn lance his belly rends ; 
The. hollow armour bur.fl before the ftroke, 
»5 \nd thro' the wound the rufhing entrails broke. 
In freeing conVtolfions panting on the fands 
He lies, and grafps the duft with dying hands. 
Struck at the fight, recede the Trojan train : 
The (houting Argives ftrip the heroes {lain. 



t. 356. Panope rennn^d."] Pampe was a (mall town twenty 
Jladia from Cbdronea, on the fide of mount ParnaJJitSj and it r* 
hard to know why Homer gives it the Epithet of renown d y and 
nukes it the refidence of bcbedius> King of the Tbocians \ when 
k was bnt nine hundred paces in circuit, and had no palace, 
nor gymaafiam, nor theatre, nor market, nor fountain $ no- 
thing in fhort that onght to have been in a town which is the 
refidcace of a king. fa*[*ni*s (in Fhocic.) gives the reafon 
of it ( he (ays, that as fbocis was expofcd on that fide to the 
inroad* of the Bmti*m, Scbedius made ufe of Partes as a Core 
«f citadel,, or place of anas. Vacier. 
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570 And now had Troy, by Greece compell'd to yield, 
Fled to her ramparts, and refign'd the field ; 
Greece, in her native fortitude elate. 
With Jot* averfe, had turn'd the fcale of fate: 
Bar Fhcebtts org*d JEneas to the fight ; 

3 7 5 He feem'd like aged Petifbas to fight : 
(A herald in Aiecbifes* love grown old, 
Rever'd for prudence, and with prudence, bold*) 
Thus he — what methods yet, oh chief J remain, 
To fave your Try, tbo* heav'n its fall ordain i 

380 There have been heroes, who by virtuous care, 
By valour, number*, and by arts of war, 
Have forcM the pow'rs to tyare a finking ftacet 
And gain'd at length the glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune (miles, when Jove declares 

|J°5 His partial favour, and affifts your wars, 

Your fhameful efforts 'gainft your felves employ, 
And force tb* "unwilling God to ruin Trey. 

JEneas thro' the form aflum'd defcries 

«■ 

The pow'r concealed, and thus to Bettor criest 

t. 375. HefeemV Uke mfei Periphas.] The fjpeech of Peri- 
phas to j£mems hints at the doable fate, 4 and the ntcdHty of 
means. It i» much lile that of St. Paid) after fie was ^romi- 
ied that no body (hoald perift $ he lay*, ixceft tbife mbtdejy 
eemmt be fsved. 

Oh 
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to Oh lafting fliame ! to oar own fears a prey. 
We feek out ramparts, and deleft the day* 
A Ood (nor is he lefi) my bofom warms, 
And tells me, Jove aflerts the Trojan amis. 
He fpoke, and foremoft to the combate flew i 

p 5 The bold example' all his hofts pnrfue. 
Then firft, Letcritus beneath him bled, 
In vain belov'd by valiant Lycomede ; 
Who viewed his fall, and grieving at the chance, 
Swift tb revenge it, fint his angry lance: ' 

ooThe if hirlin£ larice with vig'foos force addreft, 

Dofc»fidS| abd'|>anrs-in [ ApifaonsWc&L&. ' 

• • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ _ _ . „ 
From rich T&nia* vales the Warrior catne, 

.Next tlfeie, x Ajfcn$€*s / in place* ind fttaie. 

Afiercfm with grief beheld the (Iain, 

■ ■ * 

05 And rafh'd to combate, but he rufh'd in vain: 

Indiflblubtjr 'firm j- around the d&d, " : - 

... ».. 

Rank' within* rank; on buckler britkler fpread, , 
And hejn'd ivith briftled fnears^he. Grecians flood ; 
A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. 

^lbG f0ai ;?-- .^yes them with inceflant care, 
And in an; o* contra*. ., J. r ^j war 
Clofe ia their rank*<Jommand# to fcgnt or *a~, 
And ifcands tnVcentre* and' the fcul of all: 

& 4 
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Fixt on the (pot they war, and wounded, wound ; 
41 5 A fanguine torrent fteeps the reeking ground 4 

On heaps the Gtaks y on heaps the 'Trojans bled, 

And thick'ning round 'em, rife the hills of dead. 
Greece^ in clofe order, and colle&ed might. 

Yet fuffers leaft, and fways the wav'ring: fight; 
42O Fierce as coafli&ing fires, the combate barns, 

And now it rifes, now it finks, by turns. 

Jn one thick darksefs all the fight was loft ; 

The fun, the moon, and all th* etherial hoft 

Seem'd as extinft : day ravifh'd from their eyes, 
42 5 And all heav'ns fplendors blqtted firkin thf sldta* 

Such o'er tatrocl*/. body hung the night, ' m m , . 

The reft in fnnfhine fought, and open light : 

Unclouded there, th 9 aerial azure fpread, 

No vapour refted on the mountain's head, 
^ j The golden fun ppurUftrtb a ftronger ray, . * 

And all the broad jexpanficm,#anvd with day... : . 

m * ■ a » t r 

* - » ...» * . ■• * t • " • * \ -4 »t 

v. 420. In one thick Jarkrtefs, &c.] *tfie darknels fpread o- 
▼er the body of FatrocUtt w «rttel upon federal accounts. Firftf 
a fine image of Poetry, foext, a token of jKptitr'tJogGtion s 



which, if the Trojans bad (sspyftt^* tit pt, ^__^ 

ded onejj^x^jr^rfteT in the action, moft have feiz'd thebcu 
1 nary to the rotdftioa of ik* attkoh Thcte are inootne. 



rafele inftances of thefe litfJe xycej its aad nartknlan'tiet of conduct 
*n Homer. : . I.- i.i? . % .',*;:■».>■,■ t ':r:' ,: 

Difpers'd 
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Difpers d around the plain, by fits they fight, 
And here, and there, their fcatter'd arrows light 
But death and darknek o'er the carcafs fpread, 

.35 There feum'd the war, and there the mighty bled. 
Meanwhile the foes of Neftor, in the rear, 
(Their fejlow* routed) tofs the diftant fpear, 
And skkraifli wide : So Nefior gave command, 
When from the (hips he fent the Pyliav band* 

^40 The youthful brothers thus fox fame contend > 
Nor knew the fortune of Achilles' friend ; 
In thought they view'd bam ftill, -with martial joy, 
Glorious in acms, and dealing deaths to Troy. 
But found the corfe, the heroes pant for breath, 

a* And thick and heavy grows the work of death; 

O'erlabour'd now, with duft, and fweat and gore, 

Their knees, their legs, their feet are cover *d o'er, 

Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds arife, 

And carnage dogs their hands,and darknefs fills their 

[eyes ; 
.co As when a Saughter'd bull's yet reeking hide, 

Strain'd with full force, and tugg*d &om fide to tile. 

The 

▼. 416. Meanwhile the fotts of Ncftor, in tie rear, Sec."] It 
is not without wafon Homer in this place makes particular men* 
tkm of the fons of Nejlor, It is to prepare us againfr he 
fends one of them to Achilles^ to tell him the death of his 
inend* 

■ar. %50* As when a jlaaghter'd hull's yet reeking hide.'] JTomer 
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The brawny carriers ftretch ; and labour o'er 
Tb* extended furface, drnnk with fat and gore ; 
So tagging roand the corps both armies flood ; 

455 The mangled body bath'd in fweat and blood : 
While Greeks and Illans equal ftrength employ. 
Now to the (hips to force it, now to Troy. ' 
Not Pallas* felf, her breaft when fury warms, 
Nor he, whofe anger fets the world in arms, 

4*0 Could blame this fcene;fuch rage,fuch horror reign'd; 
Such, J-ove to honoar the great dead ordain'd. 

Achilles in his {hips at diftance lay* 
Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day ; 
He, yet unconfcious ofPatrocl*s* fall, 

4*5 In daft extended under Ilions waif, 

Expels him glorious from the conquered plain, 
And for his wifhM return prepares in Tain ; 

gives ns a moft lively defcription of their drawing the body 
en all fides, and inlhucta ns in the ancient manner of ftretch- 
ing hides, being firft made Tuft and fupple with oil. And 
tho' this companion be one of thofe mean and humble ones 
which fome have objected to, yet it has aHo its admixers for 
being fo cxpreifive, and foe xeprefenting jo the imagination 
the moft ftrong and exact idea of the Sibject in hand. . Em- 

fidtttlMS. 

v. 45 ». Kot Pallas 9 felf, occ»] Homer fays in the original^ 
" Minerva could not have found fatuk, tho* Are were angry. " 
Upon which Enfimtbius ingenfoafly obfmes, how common and 
natural it is for perfons in anger to Osra criticks, and find faulta- 
w&ccc there are none. 

TW 
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Tho* well he knew, to make proud 11 ton bend, 

Was more than heav'n had deftin'd to his friend, 
.70 Perhaps to him : This Thetis had reveal'd ; 

The reft, in pity to her fon, concealed. 
Still rag*d the conflict round the hero dead, 

And heaps-on heaps^ by mutual wbund^ they bled. 

Cors'd be the man (ev'n private Greeks would fay) 
[.75 Who dare* defert this well-difpoted day ! 

*. 46$. To maki proud Ilion bendy 

Wss mate tbanbexo'n bad promised to hit friend \ 

Terhaps to Um : "] In tbefc words the Voet artfully 

flints at Achilles'* death $ he makes him not abfolutely to flatter 

himfelf 'with the hopes of ever taking Troy, in his own Perfon s 

however he does not fay this exprefly, bat pafles it over as an 

- ungrateful fubjeft. Ettftnthius. 

•v.47fr» Thereby in pity to her /•«, c onceaVd.] Here, ((ays the 
lame author) we have two roles laid down for common ufe. 
One, not to tell our friends all their mifebances at once, it 
bring often noceilary to hide part of them, as Thetis does from 
Achiues: The other, not tojoulh men of courage upon all that 
is poffible for them to do. Thus Achilles, tho' he thought Pa- 
trod**, abje to drive the Trojans back to their gates, yet he does 
not order : him to do fo much, but only to favc the fhips, and 
beat them back into the field. 

Homer's adnioni flung the reader that Achilles'* mother had 
conceal'd the drcumftance of the death of his friend when 
fhe inftrucred him in his fate; and that all he knew, was on* 
ly that Troy could not be taken at that time ; this is a great 
inftance of his care of the probability, and of his having the 
■whole plan of the Poem at once in bis head. For upon the 




mpoilibility of Troy's being 
taken at that' timet he might, for all he knew, be robb'd by his 
friend (of whole valour he had fo good an opinion) of that 
glory, which be was unwilling to part with. 

B 6 
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Firft may the cleaving earth before oar eyes 
Gape wide, and drink our blood for facrifice ! 
Firft perifli all, e're haughty irey fball boaft 
We loft Patroclus, and our glory loft. 

80 Thus they. While with one voice theTrfans faid» 
Grant this day, Jove ! or heap us on the dead £ 

Then clafh their founding arms ; the clangors rife, 
And (hake the brazen concave of the skies. 

Meantime, at diftance from the fcene of blood, 

85 The penfive ftceds of great Achilles flood. 

Their 



v. 4«4- At Zifiance from the [cem of hholA If thehorfesVad 
not gone afide out of the war, Homer could not have intro- 
doc'd To well what he defign'd to their honour. So he make* 
them weeping in fecret (as their matter Achilles us'd to do) and 
afterwards coming into the Battel, where they are taken notice 
of and purfued by Heftot. Euftathius. 

v. 485. The fsifiw jleeis of great Achilles, Ope.] It adds a 
great beauty to a poem when inanimate things aft like ani- 
mate. Thus the heavens tremble at Jm biter's nod, the fea 
parts itfelf to receive Neptune, the groves of Ida fhake beneath 
Juno's feet, &*c. As alfo to find animate or brute creatures 
add reft to, as if rational: So HeBot encourages his horfes \ 
•and one of Achilles' s is endued not only with ipeech, but with 
foreknowledge of 'future events. Here they weep for Patro* 
tins, and ftand'flx'd and immoveable with jgrief: Thus is this 
hero uuiverfally mourn 'd, and every thing concurs to lament Jus 
lofs. Eujlathtus. 

As to the particular fiction of the horfes weeping , it is 
<cruntenaac'd both by naturalifts and hiftorians. Ariftotle and 
fliny write, that theie animals often deplore the* matters loft 
»n battel, and even fhed tears for them. So Sotimts, c. 47. 
~&2ian relates the like of elephants , when they are carry 'd 
'fcuuitheur native gauntry, Ve ammai. lib. 10. c. n. Suetonius* 



* 
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Their god-like matter (Iain before their eyes, 

They wept, and ihar'd in human raiferies. 

In vain Automedon now {hakes the rein, 

Now plies the lafli, and fooths and threats in vain ; 

90 Nor to the. fight, nor RelUfaont, they go ; 
Reftive they flood, and obftinate in woe : 
Still as a tomb-ftone, sever to be mov'd, 
Onfomegood man, orwomm, unreprov'd 
Lays its eternal weight , or fix'd as frauds 

pc, A marble conifer by the fcolptor's hands, 

Placed 

in the life of Cafar, tells us, that feveral horfes which at the 
paflage of the Kubicon had been confecrated to Mars, and turn'd 
loofe«n the banks, were obferved for fame days after toabftain 
from feeding, and to weep abundantly, Proximis diebtts, quo- 
rum gng*s quo* in trajtciendo Rubicone flumine Marti co»fe~ 
crarrt* ac fine cmfiode vagos di mi fir at, comjtorit pabnlo pertina* 
cijfime abjtinere, ubcrtimque fiere. cap. 8 1 . 

Virgil could nee forbear eopymg tMe beautiful circumftance, 
in thole fine lines on the hoxfe of Pallas, 

J^fi btXUtor sqittis, pofitis infigmbus, JEJtbon 
It laerymans, guttifo humo&at grandibus ora. 

v. 494. Orfix'd 9t as fianis A marble ccttrfer, &c."J Homer al- 
ludes to the euftom in thofe days of placing columns upon tombs, 
on -which columns there were frequently "chariots with two or four 
boric*. This furoifh'd Homer with this beautiful image, as if' 
tkefe Horfirs meant to remain there, to fervc for an immortal 
tnonametot to Patroclus. Dacicr.\ 

I believe M. Vacier refines too much in this note. Homer 
fays, ■ ■ & ywewLot, and feems to turn the thought only on 
the firmnefs of the column, and not on the imagery of it: 
Which would give it an air a little too modem, Tike that of 

Shake" 
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Plac'd on the hero** grave. Along their race, 
The big round drops cours'd down with filent pace) 
Conglobing on the daft. Their manes, that late 
Circled their arching necks, and wav'd in irate, 

* 00 TraiFd on the dnft beneath the yoke were rpread, 
And prone to earth was hung their langnid head 4 
Nor jfove difdain'd to caft a pitying look, 
While thus relenting to the &eeds he fpoke. 
Unhappy coorfers of immortal ftrain ! 

505 Exempt from age, and deathlefi now in vain ; 
Did we your race on mortal man beftow, 
Only alas ! to fliare in mortal woe ? 
For ah ! what is there, of inferior birth, 
That breathes or creeps upon the duft of earth ; 

j IO What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 
Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind 1 



Shake/pear^ She fate tike Patience 00 a motmmint, fmilirtg at 
Grief*.. ■ Be it as it will, this conjecture is ingenious ; and the 
whole companion is as beautiful as juft. The horfes ftanding 
IHU to mourn for their matter, could not be more finely reprc- 
fented than by the dumb forrow of images (landing over a tomb. 
Perhaps the very pofture in which thefe horfes are deicribed, tbett . 
heads bowed down, and their manes 'falling in the da ft, hat an 
allusion to the attitude in which thofe ftatues on monuments 
were ufually repxefeatcd ; There are Bafs-MjKefs thar favour 
this conjecture. 

t A mife- 

f 
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A miferable race ! but ceafe to mourn ; 
For not by you (hall Priam's fon be borne 
High on the fplendid car : One glorious prize 

r 5 He rafhly boafb ; the reft our will denies. 
Ourlelf will fwiftnefi to your nerves impart, 
Ourfelf with rifing fpirits fwell your heart* 
Atti&medon your rapid flight {hall bear 
Safe to the navy thro 9 the ftorm of war. 

to For yet 'tis giv'n to 2ny, to ravage o'er 

The field, and fpread her (laughters to the fhore ; 
The fun (haU fee her conquer, till his fall 
With (acred darknefs (hades the face of all. 
He faid ; and breathing in th' immortal horfe 

l 5 Exceffive fpirit, urg'd \m to the courfe ; 

From their high manes they (hake the duft, and bear 
The kindling : chariot thro* the parted war : 

v. 529. The fun JhaU fee Troy conquer.} It it wort!) obfenring 
with what art and occonorny Homer coiidu&s bistable*™ bring on 
the cataftrdphe. Achilles mud hear Fatroclm's death ; Jletfor 
moft fall by hit hand : This cannot happen if the armies con. 




sag to raile the courage ot the irojans, 
and chafe the Greeks again as far as their fleet ; this obliges 
AcbBUs to go forth th<? without arms, and tbeteby every thing 
toaaiiTue. Vtcier. 
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So flies a vulture thro* the clam'rons train 
Of geefe, that fcream, and (batter round the plain. 
530 From danger now with fwifteft (peed they flew, 
And now to conqueft with like fpeed purfue^ 
Sole in the feat the charioteer remains, 
Now plies the jav'lin, now direds the reins : 
Him brave Akimedon beheld di ft reft, - 
535 Approach 'd the chariot, and the chief addreft. 
What God provokes thee, rafhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickeft war? 
Alas ! thy friend is (lain, and He&or wields 
Achilles 9 arms triumphant in the fields. 
54^ In happy time <the charioteer replies) 
The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes ; 
No Greek, like him, the heav nly feeds reftraiftt, 
Or holds their fury in fufpended jreids : 
Tatroclus t while he liv'd, their rage cou'd tame, 
54 J But now Vatroclus is an empty name ! 
To thee I yield the feat, to thee refign 
The t uling charge : the task of fight be mine. 

Hefaid, Akimedon, with afiiveheat, 
Snatches the reins, and vaults into the feat. 
€50 His W end defcends. The chief of Troy defcry'd, 
fgfbfd called JEveas fighting near his fide. 
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Lo, to my fight beyond oar hope reftor'd, 
Achilles* car, deferted of its Lord ! ' 
The glorious fteeds oar ready arms invite, 

« r Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro' the fight : 
Can fuch opponents ftand, when we aflail f 
Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail* 

The fon 6f Venus to the eoanfel yields ; 
Then o'er their backs they fpread their folid fhieldt; 

.f With brafs refulgent the broad furface fhin'd, 
And thick bull hides the fpacioui concave lia*d» 
Them Cbromius follows, Atttus focceeds, 
Each hopes the conqueft of the lofty fteeds ; 



t. jff. Scarce tbehr xoeak drivers."] There w*s but one dri- 
ver, fincc Alcimeion was alone upon the chariot 5 and Auto* 
medon was got down to fight. Bat in Poetry, as well as in 
Painting, there is often but one moment to be taken hold on. 
HtSt lees Jicimedon mount the chariot , before AuUmedon 
was descended from it ^ and thereupon judging of their in- 
tention, and feeing ' them Ijoth as yet upon tfc* *nariot, he 

Call* *"» M?mmmt % . \\fi t+WB%» ♦!»•— irm%ti tXtiVCTt lU VkOCKCfJ^ 

bectufe he (aV tfenl tafcrthe reins one after the other; a« 
if he (aid, that chariot had two 'drivers, but never a fighte*> 
Tis one £ngle moment that makes this image. In reading 
the Poets one often rails into great perplexities, for want ox 
rightly difiinguiihing the point of time in which they fpeak. 
Doctor. 

The art of Homer, in this whole paflage concerning Ante* 
medon* is very remarkable * in finding out the only proper occa- 
fion, £01 fo renowned a pctfoa as the charioteer of Atbilks to 
figaalixe bis valour. 
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In vain, bora ve youths, with glorious hopes ye bam, 1] 



jtf j In vain advance J not fated to. return* 

Unmoy'd} Autfmedon attends the fight, * 

Implores th* Eternal, and colleds his might* 

Then turning to his friend, with dauntlefs mind; 

Oh keepth* foaming. corufers clofe behind! - 
5 70 Full on my Ihoulders let their noftrils blow, ■ 

fOt hard the fight, <tetermia'd is the foe ; 

t. 564. In vain, brave youths, with gbriotte hopes y% burnt 
In Vain advance ! not fated to return.'] 
Thefe beautiful anticipations axe frequent, in the Poets 5 who 
afficft to fpeak in the character of Prophets, and men infil- 
led with the .knowledge of tutority^ Thus Virgil to Turnus, 

Mefcia menshominum fati.— Turn* tempi* erit, &c. 

• So TaJJb* Cant. xa. when Jrgante had Tow'd the de&u^ipa 
of loncred* 

O vani giuramenti! Etco corttrari. 

Seguir tojio gfi effetti a V aUafoeme : 

JE cadsr yaejH. in teneoj§ pari ejttnto 

£»«« eoUtt, cb' [H fik gtd prefoj.e yido* \ , i . 

'hxJLMition mate* the like k^fcuf^WjmrQii^ieAYtag' 
Adam Wore ihe met the ferpent. 



II 



■•.: 



' . t * 

——Sbe to him engag'd 
To be returned by noon ami$ tie. bower, t . 
And all things in befi order to invite, 
Noontide rcfajiy or afternoon 1 * refofeu 
O much deceiv%- much failing, lutfefs'Evcl 
Thou never from that boar, in.^aradifi, . 
Tokrtd'Ji either fweet refafi, w found repofe. 
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Tis HeBor comes ; and when he feeks the prize. 
War knows no mean : he wins it, or he dies. 

Then thro* the field he fends his voice aloud. 
And calls th* Ajaces from the warring croud, 
With great Atrideu Hither turn (he (aid) 
Turn, where diftrefi demands immediate aid : 
The dead, incircled by his; friends, forego, 
And fave the living from a fiercer foe.- 
Unhelp'd we ftand, unequal to engage 
The force of BeBor, and JEmas* rage : 
Yet mighty as they are, my force to prove* 
Is only mine :■ th' event belongs 10 jfa>e< 

He fpoke^ and high the founding javlin flung, 
Which .pafs'd the fhield of Aretus the young; 
It pierc'd his belt, embo£'d with curious art ; 
Then in the. lower belly ftuck the dart. 
As when the pond'rous axe defcending fujl, 
1 Cleaves th$ broad forehead of fome brawny bull ; • 
Struck 'twixt the horns,he fprings with many a bound, 
Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground. 
Thus fell the youth ; the air his foul received, 
And the fpear trembled as his entrails heav'd* 

Now at Automedon the 'Trojan foe 
Difcharg'd his lance ; the meditated blow, 




38 *°*s«*i UAi} . „ 
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£ The drooping cartel dread th' impending skies. 

Arid from his half-till'd field the lab'rour flies. 

In fuch a form the Goddefs round her drew 

A livid cloud, and to the b.ittel flew. 

Aflbming Phoenix' lhape, on earth {he falls, 
25 And in his well-known voice to Sparta calls. 

And lies Achilles' friend, belov'd by all, 

A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall ? 

What flrame to Greece for future times to tell, 

To thee the greater!, in whofe caufe he fell ! 
feo O chief, oh father ! {Atreus* fon replies) 

O full of days ! by long experience wife ! 

What more deiires my foul, than here, unmov'd, 

To guard the body of the man I iov'd ? 

Ah would Minerva fend me ftrength to rear 
|k ^ This weary'd arm, and ward the ftorm of war \ 
; But He&cr y like the rage of fire we dread, 

And Jove** own glories blaze around his head. 
Pleas'd to be firft of all the pow'rs addreft, 

She breathes new vigour in her hero's breaft, 

40 And fills with keen revenge, with fell defpight, 

Defire of blood, and rage, and luft of fight. 
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So barns the vengeful hornet (foul all o'er) 

Repuls'd in vain, and thirfty ftill of gore ; 

(Bold fon of Air and Heat) on angry wings, 
645Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and flings. 

Fir'd with like ardour fierce At rides flew, 

And fent his foul with ev/y lance he threw. 
There ftood a 'Trojan not unknown to fame, 

Ei'tlons ion, and Podes was his name ; 
^5° With riches honour'd, and with courage bleft. 

By Heftor lov'd, his comrade, and his gueft ; 

Thro' his broad belt the fpear a paflage found 

And ponderous as he falls, his arms refound. 

Sudden at He&ors fide Apollo ftood, 
$5 5 Like Pb*ncps> Afius fon, appear'd the God ; 



■ i 



r, 64a, $0 bums the vtngefttl hontet y &c."J Ir is literal 
the Grtcky She infair'd the hero with the boldnefs of * fiy. 1 
.is no impropriety >a the companion, this animal being c 
others the moft perfevering in its attacks, and the mofl 
ficult, to be beaten off : The occasion alfo of the compa 
being the refolute perfiftance of Menelans about the dcac 
dy, renders it ftill the more jnft. But our prefent idea oJ 
fly is indeed very low, as taken from the littlenefs and i 
mflcancy of this creature. However, fmce there is realli 
meannels in it, there ought to be none in expreifing it 5 a 
have done my heft in the tranilation to keep up the dignity o 
author. 

v. 65-r, Bv Hc&or lov*d t his comrmie andhis putjl.'\ Fode 
favourite ana companion of HeBor* being kill 'don this occa 
fcems a parallel circumftance to the death of AcbilleSs favo 
and companion $ and was probably put in here on purpoie t 
gage Heftor on a like occaiion with Asktiles. 

(•' 
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Afius the great, who held his wealthy reign 

[a fair. Abydos> by the rolling main.) 
Oh Prince (he cry 'd)' oh foremoft once in fame! 

What Grecian now fhall tremble at thy name ? 

Doft thou at length to Mtnelaus yield ? 

A chief, once thought no terror 6f the fieH ; 

Yet fingly, now, the long difputed prize 

He bears vi&orious, while onr army flies. 

By the fame arm illuftrious Podes bled, 

The friend of He8or f unreveng'd, is dead! 

Thisheaid, o'er HetTor fpreads a cloud of woe, 

Rage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe. 

But nO w th' Eternal {hook his fable flifeld, 
That {haded jifr, and all the fubje& field 

> Beneath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 
Involv'd the mount ; the thunder roar'd aloud ; 
Th' affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the lightnings of the God : 
At one regard of his all-feeing eye, 

p The vanquifh'd triumph, and the vifiors fly. 

Then trembled dreec e : The flight Feneleus led ; 
For as* the brave Boeotian turn'd his head 
To face the foe, Tolydxmas drew' near, 
And raz'd his fhoulder with a fhorten'd fpear : 
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tf 80 By Heftor wouadet), Lelttu quits the plain, 
Pierc'd thro* the wrift ; and raging with the pa 
Grafps his once formidable lance in vain. 

As Ht&cr follow'd, Idem** add reft 
The flaming jav'lin to his manly breaft ; 

(8 jThe brittle point before his corfetet yields. ; 
Exulting X**J with clamour fills the fields ; 
High on hi* chariot as the Cntan flood, 
The fon of Fviam whirlM the miffive wood ; 
But erring from its aim, th' impetuous fpear 

690 Struck to the duft the fquire and charioteer 
Of martial Merlon : Cceranus his name, 
Who left fair LyBus for the fields of fame. 
On foot bold Merlon fought ; and now laid low, 
Had grac'd the triumphs of his 'Trojan foe ; 

f P5 But the brave (quire the ready courfers brought, 
And with his life his mailer's fafety bought. 
Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 
The teeth it Jhatter'd, and the tongue it rent. 
Prone from the feat he tumbles to the plain ; 

• 00 His dying hand forgets the falling rein : 
This Merlon reaches, bending from the car, 
And urges to defert the bopelefs war ; 

•...•■ 

Idomemu 
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Idomtmus cofifeat? ;>the lafli applies ; 

And the fwift chariot to the navy flies. 
j Nor 4/4* left the will of heav'n defcry'd, 

And conquer! {hifcing to the 'Trojan fide, 

Tiirb'd by the hand of Jwe. Then thus began, 

To Ainu? feed, the gad-like TeLtmon. 
Alas ! who »fee« noe 3^^ almighty hand 
O Transfers the gk*y to the Trojan band ? 

Whether the weak or (hong difcharge the dart. 

He guides each arrow to a Grecian heart. 

Not fo our fpears : ince/Tant tho' they rain, 

He fufrers ev'ry lance to fall in vain. 
5 Deferred of the God, yet let us try 

What human frrength and prudence can fupply ; 

If yet this' bonour'd corfe, in triumph borne, 
' May glad the fleets that hope not our return, 

Wbcrttembleyet, fcaree refcu di from their fates, 
And frill hear He&or thundxing at their gates. 

Some hero too muft be difpatch'd to bear 

The mournful meflage to FeiideS ear;* 

■'.-,.; For 

■■■ ■ " • J , 1 1 ' \ 

■'■.'■■»:'::'? .-ii . 

v. 7a 1. Some hero too muji be diffuttdPJ, &c] Itfecmsodi 

•tfcar tkry did. not foaoer fend this nuriTage- to Achilles * but 

' thete 1« ibmc> kaqiogjr far it from the dacknefs, and the diffi- 

c«hy of fitting a proyrr peifon. It was not erety body ^~~ 

C 
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For Cure he knows not, diftant on the (hore, 
His friend, his Iov'd Patrocfsu is no more. 

j 2 j But/uch a chief I fpy not thro* the hoft: 
The men, the fteeds, the armies all are loft 
In gen'ral darknefs — Lord of Earth and Air 1 
Oh King ! oh Father ! hear my bumble pray'r: 
Difpel this cloud, the light of heav'n reftore ; 

y jo Give me to fee, and Ajax asks no more : 
If Greece muft perifh, we thy will obey, 
But let us perifh in the face of day ! - 

With 



proper to fend, but one who was * particular friend to Adrittes 9 
who might condole with him. Such was A*iloch*s who is 
fcnt afterwards, and who, befides, had that neceffary qualifica- 
tion of being «r4/*f eixut- Enfiathits* 

v. 731. If Greece nssiftptrj/h, xv* tty will obey i 
hMtUtusperyhtttbefaceofdMy!] 
This thought has been look'd upon at one of the ruWimeft 
in Homer. Lonrinks represents it in this manner: ** The 
" thickeffc darknefs W on a fndden cover'd the Gnu**.**' 
" my, and hinder'd them from fighting : When Ajax 9 mt 
«' knowing what couifc to take, cries out,* Oft Jore ! AtAerje 
«' this darknefs which covers the .Greeks, and if we mufi p- 
« rifh, let us peri/h in the light! Thwisafentiinenttettlywar- 
'< thy o/ Ajax, he does not pray for lift $ that had been «n- 
" worthy a hero : But becaufe in that darkneft be could act 
'« emiloy his valour to any glorious purpofe, and vex'd fe> 
" ftand idle in the field of battel, he only prays that the day 
"may appear, as being aflur'd of putting an end to it worthy 
«« his great heart, tho' Jutiter himiclf Ihould happen to oppofe 
« his efforts." • ; ■ 

M. T Abbi Teraffin (in his diflertarion on the Hud) endea- 
vour* to prove that hongtnus "has nrtfxeprefented the whole 
context and (enfe of this paffage of Homer. The frfr (lays 

be/ 
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With tears the hero fpoke, and at his pray'* 
The God relenting, clear'd the clouded air ; , 
Forth burft the fun with all enlight'ning ray ; 
The blaze of armour flafh'd againft the day* 

Now, 



he) i< , that Ajs% it in a very dififerent fitnation in Hmmt 
from that wherein Lotgiuus defcribes Kim. He has not the 
leaft intention of fighting, he thinks only of finding out 
fome fit ptrfbn to fend to Achilles} and this darknefs hinder* 
ing him from feeing foch an one, is the occafion of hU 
prayer. Accordingly it appears by what follows, that as foon 
as Jufiter has dilpers'd the cloud, Ajax never falls upon the 
enemy, 'hot in confequruce of his former thought orders M.*» 
neUus to look for Antilochu$ y to difpatch him to Achilles with 
the news of the death of' his friend. Lovginus (continues this 
author) had certainly forgot the place from whence he took 
this thought j and it is not the firft citation from Homer which 
the ancients have quoted wrong. Thus ArijiotU attributes to 
Ctbjjfo the words of Ulyjfes in the twelfth book of the Qdy$ty% 
ana confounds together two paflagrs, one of the fecond, th« 
other of the fifteenth book of the Iliad. [Ethic, ad Hicom. 1. a. 
c. 9. and 1. 3. c. u.] And thus Cicero afcribed to Agamemnon a 
long difcourfe of Ulyjfes in the fecond Iliad $ [Ve dhnn*tion*% 
1. 2.1 and- cited, as Ajax?*, the fpeech of He&or in the (eventb. 
[See Aut GeUins, 1. 15. c. 6.] One has no caufe to wonder at 
this, fince the ancients haying Homer almoft by hearr, wet* 
for that very reafon the more fubjeft to miftake in citing hint 
py memory. 

To this I think one may anfwer, that granting ij was part- 
ly the occafion of Ajax't Prayer to obtain light, in order to 
fnd to AcbUUs, (which he afterwards does) yet the thought 
which Letrimts attributes to him, is very confident with it $ 
and the Jan line pcpreilcs nothing elfe but an' heroic defirc 
rather to die in the light, than efcape with fafety in the 
darknefs. 

"£» 3 #«« «j SXiatsf, tfrti 16 m fi&ta 8V®*. 

aVsl indeod the whole fpeech is only meant to paint 

C a 
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Now, now, Atrides ! caft around thy fight* 

If yet Antllochus furvives the fight, 

Let him to great Achilles' ear convey 
740 The fetal news ■■ ■ Atrides hafts away. 
So turns the lion from the nightly fold, 

Tho' high in courage, and with hunger bold, 
• Long galPd by herdfmen, and -long vextf by hounds, 

Stiff with fatigue, and fretted fore with wounds ; 
-74 c The darts fly round him from an hundred kands, 

And the red terrors of the blazing brands? 

. cern and diftrefs of a brave General: The. thought of- fencing 
a mcflrnger u only a reftdt from that concern and diftifcfs, 
«ad fo but a fmall circtunftance, which cannot be laid to occa- 
fion the prayer. 
<Monf. Botieau has ttanilaud this paiTage in two lines. 

Grand Diea ! cbajfel* twit qui nous couvre Us yen*) 
Et combats eontre mus a la aartS des cieuK. 

'And Mr. la Mtttte yet better in. one, 

Grand JHeu / rends nous le jour, & combats eontre poifs ! 

But both thefe fas Dacier very jaftly obferves) arc contrary to 
Jiomer\ fenfe. He is far firoin reprcfenting Aja% of fuc.h a du- 
ring impiety, as to bid Jupiter combat againlt hiru, ; bnt oar 
ly makes him ask for light, that if it be his will the Greeks 
inall periih, they may perifti in open day. E« fauffg y t " ■■« - 
(fays he) that is, abandon m;, withdraw from m; ^oiar. «/£- 
fiance j for thole who are deferted by Jove muft penih, infal- 
libly. This decorum of Homer ought to have been pre- 
farv'd* 

■ • * * * 
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Till late, relu&ant, at the dawn of day 
Sow'r he departs, and quits th* untafted prey. 
So mov'd Atridts from his dang'rous place 
>\Vith weary 'd limbs, but with unwilling pace : 
The foe, he fear'd, might yet Patrodus gain, 
And much admonifh'd, much adjur'd his train. 

Oh guard, thefe relicks to your charge confign'J^ 
And bear the merits of the dead in mind : 
; How skill'd he was in each obliging art ; 
The mildeft manners, and the gentleft heart-: 
He was, alas ! but fate decreed his end ;. 
la death a hero, as in life a.firiaad ! 

So parts the chief ; from rank to rank he flew,. 
And- round on «U fides fent his piercing view* 
As the bold bird, endud with iharpeft eye 
Of all that wing the mid aerial sky, 
The facred eagle, from his walks above 
Looks down, and fees the diftant thicket move ; 

<v. 75*. IbeiititileftivartnerSi and the ventltfl heart.} This is a. 
fine elofriam of JPatroclw : Homer dwells upon it on purpofe, . 
left Amttts'% charaftcr ihoald be miitaken ; and ihews by the 
ptaifes he beftows here upon goodnefs, that Achilla's charac- 
ter 11 not commendable for morality. A:billes'$ manners, 
entirely oppofite to thofe of Patroclus, are not morally good 5 - 
they art only poetically fo, that it to fay, they arc well 
mark'd| and Afcove* beforehand what refolations that hero . 
wriil take: As hath been at large explained upon Arijlotle't 
Poeticks. V trier. 

C3 . T 
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765 Then ftoops, and fowling on the quivVing hare, 
Snatches his life amid the clouds of air. . . 
Not with left quicknefs, his exerted fight 
Pafs'd this, and that way, thro' the ranks of fight; 
Till on the left the chief he fought, he found ; 

770 Chearing his men, and fpreadieg deaths around: 
To him the King. Belov'd oFfive! draw near, 
For fadder tydings never touch'd thy ear, 
Thy eyes have witnefs'd what a fatal turn ! 
How Won triumphs, and th* Achaiaru mourn. 

77$ This is nor all > Pttroctus on the fhore 

Now pale and dead, {hall fuccour Grttci no more* 
Fly to the fleet, this inftant fly, and tell 
The fad Achilles how his lov'd one fell: 
He too may haft* the naked corps to gain ; 

780 The arms are HeBor% who defpoil'd the (lain. 
The youthful warrior heard with (Sent woe, 
From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 
Big with the mighty grief, he ftrove to fay 
What forrow di&ates, but no word found way. 

■v . "78i Tbi ntibfitl warrior be*r& with /tfcft woe.] Homer e- 
ver icpiefcnu an eacefs of grief by a deep honour, filence, 
weeping, and not enquiring into the manner of the friend 1 ! 
death : Nor could Jbuitochns have empreft'd his (enow is any 
manner (0 vtoviag *• iikntt. "Et^Utbim. 

To 
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»5 To brave L*odoc*s his arms he flung, 

Who near him wheeling, drove his fteeds along ;' 
Then ran, the mournful meflage to impart, 
With tear-fal eyes, and with dejefted heart/ 
Swift fled the youth ; nor Mtnelam ftands, 

jo (Tho* fore diffreft) to aid the Pytian bands ; 
But bids bold Tbraftmedg thole troops fitftain , 
Himfelf returns to his Patrtcfos flain. 
Gone is Antilochus (the hero (aid) 
But hope not, warriors, for Achilles* aid V 

pe Tho* fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, ,: 
. Unarm'd, he fights not with the Trojan foe. 
TTis in our bands alone our hopes remain, 
Tit our own -rigour muft the -dead regain ; 
And lave ourfelves^ while with impetuous hate 

OO 3*7 P 01 ** *long, **d tkis way rolls our fate. 

v. 18s. Tohrsvel*a&a€\nhis *rm U flung.} AntilocbusUive* 
Ids armour, not -only that He might make the mote hafte, 
feat (as the ancients conje&nre) that he mi^ht not be thought 
Co he ab&at by the enemies $ and that feeing his armour oa 
fome other perjjm , they might think him ftiU in the fight. 
VtfistbUs. 

v. 794. 3*t h§pi oat, wamorsjjvr Achilles aid r 

Vnmrm' A « ] This is an ingenious' way of ma- 

king the Tataur of AdrilUs appear-the neater j who, tbo' with- 
out anus, goes forth, in the next book, contrary to the ex- 

n^vi^eigwB^wje ws t*e^^eav ■wa^e lOTssWSPveawavsVe •^oawa'eso ■ 

C 4 T«» 
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'Tis well (faid Ajax) be it then thy cite* s 
With Meriorft aid, the weighty corfe to xeax ; 
Myfelf, and my bold brother will Tuftsin 
The ihock of Bettor, and his charging train : 
So 5 Nor fear we armies, fighting fide by fide-; 
What Trey can dare, we have already try'd, 
Have try a it, and have flood. The hero faid* 
High from the ground t^e warrior* heave the dead, 
A gen'ral clamour rifts at the fight : , 

g x0 Loud fhout the $iro}avs 9 and renew the fight* * 
-Iffcfiercer rufh along the. gloomy wood* 
*W$ffi rage infatiatd and with thirft of bloody 
Voracious bponds, that many a; length bp fore. 
Their furious bupters, ; dt We the wounded boar { * 
815 But if the favage turns his glaring ey^ . 
They howl. aloof, and rouid the foreft.fly. 
Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, 
Wave their thick falchiohSjan'd their jav'linslhbw'Y; 
But Ajax turning, ro their fears they yield, ' ' 
820 All pale they tremble,' and forfake the field. 
While thus aloft the hero's corfe they fcear> 
Behind them rages all the ftorm of war ; 
Confufion, tumult, horror 1 , o'er thethtfOng - 1 

Of, men, fteeds, charipts^ urg'd the rout along: 
£ * Lefs 
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I2 j Lefs fierce the wind's with riling flames confpire, 
To whelm Tame city under wares of fire ; 
Now fink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes ; 
Now crack the biasing temples of the Gods ; 
The rambling torrent thro' the rain rolls, 

h° And Otters of flnoak mount heary to the poles. 
The heroes fweat beneath their honour 'd load ; 
As when two males, along the ragged road, 
From the fteep mountain with eierted ftrength 
Drag fotfle'vatt beam, or malt's onwietdy length ; 

>J5 Inly tbey gtoan, big drops of. fweat diftill, ■ ■ ,i ■ 
Th' enormous timber lamb' ring down the hill s 



1. Mf, e>fc] The heap of imago which H»mtr throwi to- 
gether at the Ca3 at this book , make* the Cunt i&ca «p.. J. 
Cwith. * toy beautiful Tariety. The description of the 
in*; of a city U flioh, brA'«ry livelyi Thai of ■Ajax-'t, 
lose bringing up ibc iui guard, and (bidding jhofe that bore 
the Wy of fa.'ro(!«i From rflfwhahr Tr^'a* loft, girer a ptt- 
digioui Idea of Ji«, and ai H«*er hai ufjen hinted, maker 
bim jult fecondto AWfci. ThelAagtcf the bearb psiau trie 
^reat lUn**af Putrodm; Thai of the bill dividing the ftrcana 

>s noble and natural. '. ' ,_ '*. . * (i».< 

He comparer the Ajixti to a boar, for their ficreeneir and 
boldncft t to a long bask that keep* off the coorfe of the 
vatrn, for their iUn.iing firm and immoveable in the battel: 
Thofc that carry the dead body , to inuln dragging a uft 
beam tbro' rugged faihs, for their laboriOufnefs .- The body 
earned , to a beVm , fot being heavy and inanimate : The 
Trajan) to dogs, for theit buldneJi ; and to water, Fot their a- 
gility and moving backwards and forward r The Gridu to a . 
flight of starlings a«d iiTj, far ihtif tinionjaToef) and fwift- 
ncT.. £•>,..-. " .. 
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So thefe — Behind, the bulk of Ajax ftands, 
And breaks the torrent of the rafting bands* 
Thus when a river fwell'd with fuddea rains 
840 Spreads his broad waters o'er the level plains, 
Some interpofing hill the ftream divides, 
J\nd breaks its force, and tarns the winding tides. 
Still dofe they follow, clofe the rear engage ; 
JErteas ftorms, and He&er foams with rage : 

2a c While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 
Wedg'd in one body, like a Bight of cranes, 
That fhriek inceflant while the faulcon hong 
High on pois'd pinions, threats their callow young. 
So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 

•850 Such the wild terror, and the mingled cry: 
Within, without the trench, and aH the way, 
Strow'd in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay: 
Such horror Jove impreft I Yet frill proceeds 

$54 The work of death, and ftill the battel bleeds. 
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The ARGUMENT. 

.The grief of Achilles > and new armour 
made him by Vulcan. 

€ T*BE news of the death of Patroclus is brought to 
«* Achilles, by Anralochjis, Thetb bearing his la- 
**eni*tiotUy tomes vith a/1 .bciJbit-fQn^fjf fojaemfirf 
him. The fpeeches of the mother and/on on this occa- 
fion* Iris appears to Achilles by the command of Juno, 
and orders him tofiew himfelf at the head of the in- 
trenchments. The fight of him turns the fortune of the 
day^ mid the body- of Patrocjus is carded off Iff the 
Gretfefc. The Tjojajis call # council, where Hp&or 
and Polydamas dif Agree in their opinions ; but ite ad- 
vice of the former prevails , to remain encamp' d in the 
jield : The grief of Achilles over the body of Patroclus* 
Thetis goes to the palace of Vulcan to obtain new 
arms for her f on. The defcription of the wonderful 
works of Vulcan ; and lofty that nMe one of the 
Jhieldof Achilles, 

The latter part of the nine and twentieth day, and 
the night enfuingy take up this book* The fcene is at 
Achilles* j tent on the fea-jbore> from whence it changes 
to the palace of Vulcan. 
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THUS like the rage of fire the combat barns, 
And now it riles, now it fink* bj turns. 
Meanwhile, where HtUtfpem's broad wa» 
ters flow, 
Stood Nejlor's fori, the rneffenger of woe : 

' ». t. Thu lib lb rtjt *f fin, fc.l Thil plinft is afutl in 
nt author, to £gnify a flwiy battel tbugtit niih tat and Tu- 
rf on both petit wl an ragsgemeoi, like a Sunc, preying 
anon all fide*, aud dying ibe liract, tbe fiercer if burnt. £n- 
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j There Tate Achilla, {haded by his fails, 
On hoifted yards extended to the gales ; 
Penfive he fate ; for all that fate defign'd 
Kofe in fad profpeft to his boding mind* 
Thus to his foal he faid. Ah I what conftrains 
10 The Greeks, late vi&ors, now to quit the plains? 
|s this the day, which heav*n fo long ago 
Ordain'd, to fink me with the weight of woe ? 
(So Tketh warn'd) when by a Trojan hand, 
The braveft of the Myrmidoniao band 



v. 6. OnU&eiyxris.} The epithet tjfatfcfgb* in this all* 
has a more than ordinary fignification. It implies that pie 
fail-yards were hoifted up, and Achilles' t ^hipa on the pdbt 
to (et fail. This ihews that it was purely in compliance' to 
his friend that he permitted him to loccour the Greeks $ he 
meant to leave them as foon as Patroclus return 'd \ he ftill re- 
memher'd what he told the emhaiTadors in the niatbrWokt 
v. j6o. To morrow you JhaU fee myjleet fet fail. Accordingly 
this is the day appointed, and he is fiVd to his refolitton : 
This circomftance wonderfully ftrengthens his implacably ."cha- 
rafter. 

v. 7. Temfive be fate.] Homer in this artful manner prepares 
Achilles for the fatal meflage , and gives him thefe forebo- 
dings of his misfortunes, that they might he no lefs than he 
expected. 

His expreffions are fuitable to his concern, and deliver'! 
coafuiedly. «* I bad him ( fays he ) after he had (av'd the 
5* fhips> and reruls'd the Trojans, to return back, and not en- 
" gage himfelf too far. " Here he breaks off, when he 
ihould have added t " But he was fo unfortunate as to forget 
•• my advice." As he is reafoning with himfelf, Antilocbus 
comes in, which makes him leave the (cafe imperfect. £*» 
ftatbins. 

Should 
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r 5 Should lofe the light ? FulfilTd is that decree ; 
Fall n is the warrior, and Patrocluj he ! 
In vain I charg'd him foon to quit the plain, 
And warn'd to fhun HeBorean force in rain ! 
Thus while he thinks, Antlhcbus appears, 
*OAnd tells the melancholy tale with tears. 
Sad tydings, fon of Pek*s ! thou muft hear; 
And wretched I, th' unwilling meflenger ! 

Dead 



▼. is. TulfitPi is that decree ? 

Slain is the warriorl and Parroclus be 1 
It may fee obje ft ed, that AcbtiUs teem* to contradict what had 
been uid in the foregoing book, that Thetis conceal'd from 
-tot fun the death of Pmtrodus in her prediction. Whereas 
kere he fays, that fhe had foretold he Ihould lofe the braveft 
of the XhiffmUans. There is nothing in this but what is aatu.- 
*al and common among mankind: And it is frill more agree- 
able to the hafry and inconsiderate temper of Achilles, not to 
have made that reflection till it was too late Prophecies are 
only marks of divine prrfcience, not warnings to prevent human 
misrortones \ for if they were, they maft hinder their own ac- 
complifhment. 

▼.at. Sad tydings, fon of Peleos !] This fpeech of Antilo* 
ebeu ooght to (erve as a model for the brevity with which fo 
dreadful a piece of news ooght to be deliver 'd ; for in two 
series it comprehends the whole affair, the death of TatrQclns, 
the pevfon that kill'd him, the conteft for his body, and his 
arms in the polTeffion of his enemy. Beiides, it ihould be ob- 
(eiVd that grief has Co crowded his words, that in thefe two 
-verfes he leaves the verb mptip&xerrm, ***? fiff** without its 
Nominative, tie Greeks or 'Aryans. Homer obierves thia brevi- 
ty upon all the like occafions. The Greek tragtck .Poets havp 
not always imitated this discretion. In great diitreiles there 
is nothing more ridiculous than a nieifcnger who begins a 
long ftory with pathetick defcxiptioas 3 he fpcaks without be- 

tug 
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Dead is Patrodus ! For his corfe they fight ; 
His naked corfe : His arms are Befhr's righn 
4 - A fbdden horror fliot thro* all the chief, 
And wrapt his fenfes in the cloud of grief ; 

ang heard 5 &r the perfon to whom he addrefTes himfetf has 
no time to attend him : The firft word, which dlftdvlis to ' 
him bis misfortune, hat made him deaf to all the reft. £•> 
Jiatbins. m 

v. 25. A fndden horror, &c] A modem Preach writer his 
drawn a parallel of the conduct of Homer and ??rg#» "» «*!*• 
turn to the deaths of Patroclus and of Pallas, The latter is 
kill'd by Titrnus, as the former by He&or $ TnrtMis triumphs in 
the fpoils of the one, as KeBor is clad in the arms of the o- 
thcr ; Mneas revenges the death of Pallas by that of Tnrn*s f 
as Achilles the death of Patrodus by that of HeSor. The grief 
<>f Achilles in Homer, on the (core of Patrotlaty is much grea- 
ter than that of jEneas in Ks>£ii for the fake of Pallas. 4* 
tbilks gives himfelf up to defpair, with a weaknefs*rhich Plata 
could not pardon in him, ana which can only be exrus'd oa 
account of the long and clofe friendship between 'em : That 
•of Apneas is more difcreet, and- feems more worthy of a hero. 
It was not pofilble that jEnoas could be fo deeply intetcfod 
(or any man, as AcbiHes Was intecefted for Patroclus. For Virgil 
had no colour to kill Afcamim, who was little more than a 
child 5 heiides, that his hero's iotereft in the Wat of Italy was 
£rest enough of itfelf, n$t to need to be animated by £9 
couching a concern as the fear of lofing his fon. On the Or 
ther hand , Achilles having but' very little perfonal concern in 
the war of Troy (as he had cold Agamemnon in the beginning 
vf the Poem) and knowing, belides, that he was to perifh 
there, required fome very preifing motive to engage him to 
peiflft in rt t after fuch difgufts and infults as he had receiv'd- 
It was this which made itsecciTary for thefe.two great Poets 
to treat a fubieft fo much in its own nature alike, in a manner 
fo different. But as VifgH fcrusrd it admirable in Homers he was 
willing to approach it, ** sear as the ceconomy of his work 
would permit. 
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Caft on the ground, with furious hands he fpread 
The fcorching allies o'er his graceful head ; 
His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 
a Thofe he deforms with daft, and thefe he tears : 
On the hard foil his groaning breaft he threw, 
And «oU'd andfrovel'd, as to earth he grew. 
The ? «gtn captives, with diforder'd charms, 
(Won by his own, x)ihj.Patnciys 9 arms) 
5 Rufli'd from the tents with cries; and gath'ring round, 
Beat their white breafts, and fainted on the ground : 
While Neftors Con fuftains a manlier part, 
And mourns the warrior with a ^ariior "s 



▼. 27* C*fl on tbegtpimi^ &c/| This is a fine nictate of tho 
grief of AcbUUt: we fee on the one hand, the poftnre in 
which the hero receives the news of his friend's death ; ho 
falls upon the ground, he rends his hair, he fnatches the aihes 
and calls them on his bead, according to the manner of 
thole times \ (but what much enlivens it in this place, is his 
{crinkling embers, inltead of a&etj, in the violence of his pat 
von.) O.) the other fide, the captives are running from their 
tents , ranging , themfejves about bin , and anfwering to his 
groans: Bcfide him (rands AntilocbtH , fetching deep fighs, 
and hanging on t^e arms -of the hero, tor fear his de» 
fpair ana rage fhould caufe fome defperate attempt upon 
his own lire .• These is no ptfiattr tut wifl be touch'd with 
this image. 

v. J3. The virgin c+ftivts] The caotfve maids lamented A 
ther in pity for their Lord, or in gratitude to the memory of 
Fatroclns, who was remarkable for his fgoodnefs and affability & 
or under thefe pretences monm'd for their own misfortunes and 
(lavery. Enftstbi*i. 
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Hangs en bis arms, amidft his frantick woe, 
46 And oft prevents the meditated blow. 
Far in the deep abyffe* of the main, 

With hoary N*rtus> and the watry train, • 

The Mother Goddefs from her cryftal throne 

Heard his loud cries, and anfwer'd groan for groan. 
4 j The circling Nereids with their miftteft weep, 

And all the lea-green Afters of the deep* 

'Thalia, Glance, (ev'ry watry name) 

NefdM mild> and filver Spio came*: 

Cymctboe and Cymoioce were nigh, . 
50 And the blue laaguUh of foft AlUCi eye* 

Their locks Aft** and LimmrU rear, 

Then Fret 9, DpWj, Vanope appear, 

Tbos, tUtufa Voto, Melita> 

Agave gentle, and Ampltboe gay s 
j j Next Caflianira, Callianaffa {how 

Their fitter looks ; Defamene the flow, 

And fwift Vynamene, now cut the tides ; 

lata now the verdant wave divides : 

Nemertes with Ap/eudes lifts the head, 
tf o Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed ; 

Thefe Orytbla, Clymene, attend, 

Mara, Ampbinome\ the train extend* 
fe And 
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And black Jtn'tra, and Janajfa fair, 
And Amatbeis with her amber hair. 
3 All thefe, and all that deep in ocean held 
Their (acred Teats, the glimm 'ring grotto filTd ; 
Each beat heriv'ry breaft with filent woe, 
Till Thetis* forrows thus began to flow* 

Hear me, and judge, ye fitters of the main ! 
70 How juft a caufe has Tbeth to complain ? 
How wretched, were I iriortal, were my rate ! 
How more than wretched in th* immortal ftate ! 
Sprang from my bed a god-like hero came, 
The braveft far that ever bore the name ; 
75 like fome fair olive, by my careful band 
He grew, he flourifh'd, and adorn'd the land : 
To Sivy I font him ; but the fates ordain 
He never, never moft return again* 
So fhort a fpace the light of heav'n to view, 
80 So fhort alas ! and fiU'd with anguifh too. 
Hear how bis forrows .echo thro' the fhore ! 
I cannot eafe them, but I moft deplore ; 

▼. 7$. Ukfime fair #Kw, b *V ""f* 1 hmwi ^ Thiswf. 
fage , where the mother compares hei fon to * *c&der riant, 
ittVd aad prefervM with care, ha» a moft remafkablc refem. 
bhmee to that in the tfdms. ity (bOdnn lib kr**b<s *f tbi* 
totes nwUtbyUblt, Pulm 1 27. 
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I go at lead to bear a tendefr part, 

And mourn my lovM one with a mother's heart 

g. She faid, and left -the caverns of die maim 
All bath'd in tears, the melancholy train 
Attend her way. .Wide-bpening part the tide*, 
While the long pomp the filyer watfe divided 
Approaching now, they touch'd the Trojan land ; 
ao Then, two by two* afcended op the Aran J. 
Th* immortal nwthefc, fta»ding «loft feeriie 
Her mournful offspring, to his fighs tepfy'd ; 
Along the coaft their mingled clamours raft, 
And thus ;tbe iilver-footed J>anme began. 
P j Why rrtounis my fan * thy laie^efer'd requfett 
The -God has granted, and the" tSmto dtftr*ft t 
Why raownw my fon 1 thy anguifh let me flra*e> * 
Reveal the caufe, and traft a parent's ^are. 
He,, tfetply groaning -j— . . To this cureleft grief 

IOO Not ev'n the ThttndWs favour krfcngs relief. . 
Fatrocl*i~~ Ah » — fay <5dd4eft, cfth I boaft - 
A pleafurenWl re?enge it felf is loft t 
Fatroclusy lov'd of all my martial train, 
Beyond mankind, beyond my felf, is (lain ! 

I05 Loft are thofe arms the Gods ttamfelves beftow'd 
On feleus ; ExBot bears the glorious load. 

%V" 
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Curs'd be that day, w hen all the pow*rs above 
. Thy charms fubmitted to a mortal love : 
; c Oh had ft thou ftill, a fitter of the riiain, 

Purfu'd the pleafures of the watry reign ; 

And happier Peieuj, left ambitions, led 

A mortal beauty to his equal bed ! 

E'er {he fad fruit of thy unhappy womb 
1 5 Had caus'd fuch forrows paft, and woes to come* 

For foon alas ! that wretched offspring (lain, 

New woes,, new £brrows<fhall create again. 

'Tis not in fate th' Alternate now to give ; 

Tairoflus dead, Achilles hates to live* 
lio Let me revenge it on proud Bettors heart, 

Let his laA fpirit finoak upon my dart ; 

On thefe conditions will I breathe. : Till then, 

I blufh to walk among the race of men. 
A flood of tears, at this, the Goddefs fhed, 
He Ah then, I fee thee- dying* fee thee dead ! 

When Bettor falls, th'on dy'ft ■ Let BeSir die, 

And let me fall \ {Actiillej made reply) 

• m I 

*. io«, it$ P .T»M f^cJw of- Ach^s to Jbnis.] Itisnpt 
pofllble* to imagine more lively and beautiful ftjpkw of na- 
iurc and paffion, than thofe which our author afenbes to A- 
cbilUs tbxoo&hoot tbtfc admirable fpccchei. They cc 
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Far lies Fatroclus from his native plain ! 

He fell, and railing jvMh'd my aid in vain. 

Ah then, fince from this miferable day 
x j a I caft all hope of my return away, 

Since unreveng'd, a hundred ghofts demand 

The fate of HeBor from Achilles' hand ; 

Since here, for brutal courage far renown'di 

I live an idle harden to the ground, 
1 5 j (Others in council fam'd for nobler skill, 

More ufeful to preferre than I to kill) 



all, that the trueft friend, the moft tender fon, and the n 
generous hero, could think or ex^refs in this delicate and 
fe&ins circumftance. He ihews his excefs of love to his c 
ther, by vriihing he had never been horn or known to trie woi 
rather than iht ihould have endur'd fo many fuffrrincs 
his account : He ifrews no lefs love for his friend , in 
folvins to revenge his death upon Hctfor, though his own wo 
immediately follow. We fee him here ready to meet his f 
for the fake of his friend, and in the Odyffey \fc find him wi 
ing to live again only to maintain his father's honour againft 
enemies. Thus he values neither lite nor death, but. at tl 
conduce to* the good of his friend and parents, or the encre 
of his glory. 

After having calmly confiderM the prefent ftate of his li 
he deliberately embraces bis approaching rate ; and comfc 
Mmfelf under it, by a reflection on thofe great men, wh< 
neither their illuftnous actions, nor their affinity to heav 
could fave from the general doom. 'A thought very nam 
. to him, whofe bufinels it was in peace to ling their praifes, i 
' in war to imitate their actions. Achilles, like a man pafiion 
of glory, takes none but the fined models $ he thinks 
Hercidts, who was the fon of J*j>iter 9 and who had fill'd 1 
* mrivetfe with the noife of his immortal actions ; Tocic 
the fentxments of a teal hero. Etjftatbiiis. 



I 
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Let me -~ But oh ! ye gracious Pow'rs above ! 

Wratji and Revenge from men and Gods remove: 

Far, far too dear to evVy mortal breaft, 
40 Sweet to the fool, as honey to the tafie ; 

Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind 

From fiery blood, and dark'ning all the mind. 

Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate ; 

Tis paft I quell it ; I refign to fate. 

4 j Yes — — I will meet the murd'rer of my friend, 

Or <if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 



▼. is 7. Let g faw flat, aft y*rr*ck«spowers 9 &c] Achilles'* 
words are tbefe $ « Now fined am never to return home, 
M and JtnecL I lie here an ufclcfs perfon, lofing my beft friend, 
*• and expofing the Gretks to fo many dangers by my own 
«* folly 1 I who am fnperior to them all in battel Here he 
breaks off, and fay s May contention peri/h everlaftingly, &>c* 
Achilla leaves the Sentence thos (tnjpended, either became in bis 
heat he had forgot what he was (peaking of, or becaufe he did 
not know how to end it $ for he would late laid, — " Since I 
hare done all this, I'll perifh to revenge him. " Nothing can 
be finer than this fudden execration againft difcord and revenge, 
which breaks from the hero in the deep fenfe of the mifenes 
thofe naffions had occafion'd. 

JkktUes could not be ignorant that he was fnperior to others 
in battel ; and it was therefore no fault in him to fay fo. But 
he is fo ingenuous as to give himfelf no farther commendation 
than what he •ndoubtedlv merited $ coa&ffing at the (am* 
time, that many exceeded htm in f peaking: Unlefs one may 
take this as (aid in contempt of oratory, not unlike that of 
Ykpl. 

Orabtnt cskJJms MtUks — — flu. 
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The ftroke of fate the braver? cannot fhoa : 
The great AlciitSy jfa*'* uneqnal'd ion, 9 
To Juno's hate at length refign'd his breath, 

1 50 And funk the victim of afl-conqa'ring Death. 
So {hall Mbilles fill ! ftreteh'd pale and dead, 
No .more, the Grecian hope, or Trojan dread. 1 
Let me, this, inftant, raih into the fields, ' 

And reap what glory lire's fhort harveft yields. 

155. Shall I not force fome vddow'd. dame-to-teer, 
With frantick hands, her long dtiheveli'd hait \ 
Shall I not force her breaft to heave with fighs, 
And tbefoft tears to trickle rtomimr eyes V 
Yes, I {hall give the Fair tho£s mourhfol charms — 

l<j In vain you hold me — Hence ! my arms, my arms ! 
Soon {hall the {anguine torrent fpread fo wide, 
That all {hall know, AchilUs fwelis the tide. 

My 



r. us. Let mi this infi**") I &all W time enough fot 
iDRloriom reft when I am in tfce grave, but now I mnft aft like a 

. living hero : I ftaU indeed lie down in death, bat at the (fn* 
time rife higher in gW Eu&ttbius. , n*r 

. . v. - !•* That mil Jb*U tum*, Achillea Tbeit 11 a JpeatlM* 
on JV&f and fy,» They ihall foon find that their .viOoriei 
have been owing to the long abfettce of a hero, and tnntliero 
AMles. Ufoo. which, the ancient* have, obferv'd, that fince 
Jckilles's anger, there pait in reality but a few days: To which 
it may be rejly'd, that fo fliort a time a» this might well 
feem long to Acbittes, who thought all uaaftivc hour* tedious 
" * and 



1 
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My fon {Ccernhan Thetis made reply, 
To fate fubmitting with a fecret figh) 
S» j The hoft to fuccour, and thy friends to fave, 
Is worthy thee ; the duty of the brave. 
But canft thou, naked, iffue to the plains ? 
Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains. 
Infulting Ht&or bears the fpoils on high, 
70 But vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 
Yet, yet awhile, thy gen'rous ardor flay ; 
Affur'd, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 
Charg'd with refulgent arms (a glorious load) 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God. 
I)j Then turning to the daughters of the main, 
The Goddefs thus difmifs'd her azure train. 
Ye filler Nereids /to your deeps defcend, 
Hafte, and 4ot father's facred feat attend, 
I go. to Sod! the architeft divine, 
g Where vaft Olympus* ftarry fummits fhine : 

and infopportable \ and if the Poet himfelf had faid that Achil- 
les was long abfent, he had not faid it becaufe a great many 
days had paft, but becaufe To. great a variety of incidents had 
happened in that time. Exflathists. 

▼.171. _- This promifc of Xbetis to prefent her Con with a 
fait of armour, was the tnoft artful method of hindring him 
from potting, immediately in practice his refolations of fighting, 
which, according to his violent manners, he muft have done ; 
Therefore the interpoiition of Tbetis here was abfqlutely necellr 
*y $ ir was digitus vindice nodus. J 
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» ■ 

So tell our hoary fire -7 This charge (he gave: 
The fea-green fillers plunge beneath the wave : 
'Thetis once more afcends the Weft abodes, 
And treads the brazen threfliold of the Gods. 

185 And now the Grceks y from furious HeSors force. 
Urge to broad Jtkllejfont their headlong coarfe: 
Nor yet their Chiefs Tatnclvs' body bore 
Safe thro' the tempeil, to the tented ihore. 
The horfe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, 

1 00 Pour'd on the rear, and thnnder'd clofe behind ; 
And like a flame thro' fields of ripen'd corn, 
The rage of He&or o'er the ranks was borne. 
Thrice the (lain hero by the foot he drew ; 
Thrice to the skies the Trojan clamours flew : 
As oft* th* Ajaces his aflault fuftain ; 

195 But check'd, he turns ; repuls'd, attacks again* 
With fiercer {hours his ling'ring troops Ike fires, 
Nor yields a frep, nor from his poll retires: 
So watchful (hep herds ft rive to force, in vain, 
The hungry lion from a carcafs (lain. 

200 *- vn vet ' 2*t*oclus had he borne away, 
And all the glories of th' extended day ; 
Had not high Jnno y from the realms of air, 
Secret, difpatch'd her trufty meffenger. 

Th 
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Sj The various Goddefs of the fhow'ry bow 

1 1 

Shot in a whirlwind to the fhore below ; 
To great Achilles at his fhips fhe came, 
And thus began the many-colour'd dame. 
Rife, fon of Peleus ! rife divinely brave ! 

*0 Affift the combate, and Pat roc Jus fave : 

For him the (laughter to the fleet they fpread, 
And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 
To drag him back to TTroy the foe contends j 
Nor with his death the rage of HeSfor ends ; 

*5 A prey to dogs he dooms the corfe to lie, 
And marks the place to fix his head on high* 
Rife, and prevent (if yet thou think of fame) 
Thy friend's difgrace, thy own eternal fliame ! 
Who fends thee,Goddefs ! from th' etherial skies ? 

io Achilles thus. And Iris thus replies. 

I come, T elides ! from the Queen of Jove, 
Tb" immortal emprefs of the realms above ; 
Unknown to him who fits remote on high, 
Unknown to all the fynod of the sky. 

▼. ar*. Whfehis thu, Goddefs, &c] Achilles is amazed, that' 
a moment after the Goddefs his mother had forbid him fighting, 
he ihonld receive a contrary .order from the God* : Therefore he 
asks what God fent her? Vacicr. 
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225 Thou com'ft in vain, he cries (with fury warm'd) 
Arms I have none, and can I fight tmarm'd I 
Unwilling as I am, of force I ftay, 
Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day 
Vulcanian arms : What other can I wield ? 

%%0 Except the mighty Telamonian fhield ? 

That, in my friend's defence, has Ajax ipread, 
While his ftrojig lance around him heaps the dead: 
The gallant chief defends Menfttius fon, 
And does, what his Achilles fhould have done. 



v. 2a6. Arms J have tone."] It is here obje&ed arainft Htmtr, 
that fince Patrodus took Acbittes's armour* Achilles could not 
want arms while he had thole of PatrocUs ; hat (hefides that 
Fatroclns might have given his armour to his fqtrire AMt§mtdm 9 
the better to deceive the Trojans hy making them take AmU- 
taedoniot Patrodus, as they took Prntroeha fox Acbillts) this ob- 
jection mar he very folidly anlwer'd by faying that Heater has 
prevented n, fince he made Achttles's armour fat P«f roc&u's body 
not without a miracle, which the Gods wrought in hia favour* 
Furthermore, it does not follow, that becaufe the armour of a 
large man fits one that is (mailer, the armour of a little maa 
Ihou'd fit one that is larger. Enftatbuts 

v. 2 jo. Except the mighty Telamonian JhieJi."] Achilles firemi 
sot to have been of fo large a flat ore as Ajax : Yet his ihield 
'tis likely might be fit enough tor him, became his great frrength 
was fnmcient to wield it. This paflagc, 1 think, might have 
hern made ufe of by the defender* of the ihield. of AmUs%* 
gainft the criticks, to ihew that Homer intended the bnckler of hit 
hero for a very large one : And one would think he pot it into 
this place, juw a little before the description of that Shield, on 
purjoic to obviate that objection. 
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3 5 Thy urant of arms (did Iris) well we know, 
Bat tho" unarmM, yet clad in terrors, go ! 
Let but Achilles o"er yon* trench appear. 
Proud Troy (hall tremble, and confent to fear ; 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye 

40 Shall take new courage, and difdain to fly. * 



v. 23*. But the!* mmtjvV.'] A hero fo violent and fo out. 
ragious as jbbffles, and who Had juft loft the nan he lov'd 
belt in the world, it not likely to refute {hewing hinifrlf to the 
enemy, for the fingle reafon of having no armour. Grief and 
defpair in a neat fool are not fo prudent and referv'd } hut 
then on the- other fide, he is not to throw himfelf into the midft 
©f fo many enemies arm'd and flufh'd with vi&ory Homer acts 
out of tms nice circumftance with great dexterity, and gives 
to JcbtiUs't chara&er every thing he ought to give to it, without 
offrrr^g either againft reafon or probability. He judicioufly 
feigns, that Jmm fent this order to Achilles, for Juno is the 
Goddefs of royalty, who hat the care of princes and Kings * and 
vrho mfpiret them with the fenie of what they owe to their dig* 
aity ana charader. Dacier. 

v. 237. Let but Achilles t'rr jojT trtweb afte*rJ] There can- 
sot he a greater inftance, how conftantly Homer carryM his 
whole deign in his head, as well as with what admirable art 
lie raifes one great idea upon another, to the higheft fublinie, 
than this pafTage of AcbUUs'% appearance to the army, and the 

aerations by which we are led to it. In the thirteenth 
, when the Trojans have the victory, they check their Pur* 
lint of it in die mere thought that AckiUes fees them : In the 
fixteenth, they are pat into the otmoft confternation at the 
light of his armour and chariot ; In the feventeenth, Afene* 
huts and Aj*x are in defpair, on the confideration that Achil- 
les cannot tbcconr tnem for want of armour: In the prefect 
book, beyond all expectation, he does but Ihew him&lf unarmM,. 
and the very fight of him gives the victory to Greece! How 
Atremeiy noble it this gradation ! 
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She fpoke, and paft in air. The hero rofe ; 
Her JEgis, Dallas o'er his ihoulders throws ; 
Around his brows a golden cloud ihe fpread ; 
A ftream of glory flam'd above his head* 

x *. As when from fome beleaguered town arife 
The fmokes, high-curling to the {haded skies ; 
(Seen from fome ifland, tfet the main afar, 
When men difrreft hang out the fign of war) 
Soon as the fun in ocean hides his rays, 

% < Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze; 
With long-proje&ed beams the feas are bright, 
And heavVs high arch reflefts the ruddy lights 
So from Achilla* head the fplendors rife, 
Reflecting blue on blaze, againft the skies, 

t ,m Forth march'd the chief, and difrant from the croud, 
High on the rarnp?rt rais'd his voice aloud ; 



v. 24$. .The fmokes, bi&b curling.] For fires in the day appeal 
nothing but finoke, and in the night flames axe vifible becaufe 
of the darknefs. And thus it is laid in Exodus, That God led 
his people in the day with a pillar of fmoke, and in the night 
with a pilla/ of fixe. Fcr diem in column* nubis, &*per noBem in 
eolumna ignis, Dacier. 

v. 247. Seen from fome Jjland.] Homer makes choice of a 
tqwn plac'd in an illand, becaufe fuch a place being befieg'd 
has no other means of making its diftxefs known than by 
signals of fire 5 whereas a town upon the continent has other 
mcaus to make known to its neighbours the neceflity it is in. 
Vtfier. 
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With her own lhout Minerva fwells the found ; 

Iroy frarts aftonifh'd, and the fhores rebound. 

As the load trumpet's brazen mouth from far 
160 With flirilling clangor founds th* alarm of war, 

Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 

And the round bulwarks and thick tow'rs reply ; 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd : 

Hofls drop their arms, and trembled as they heard ; 
£» And back the chariots roll, and courfers bound , 

And fteeds and men lie mingled on the ground. 

• 

t. a*«. As tb§ hud Tr*mftts> dec"] I have already obfervVL 
that when the poet fpeaks as from himfelf, he may be ullow'd 
to takt hit comparifona from things which were not known 
before nil time. Here he borrow* a comparifon from the trumftt, 
at he hat eHV where done from f*ddl$-hotpH\ tho' neither one 
nor trK other were ut'd in Greta at the time of the Trojin war. 
VirgU fit lefs exalt in thii refpee), for he defences the trumpet 
as wed in the facking of Troy, 

Exoritnr clamor^ue viritm dangorgne tttbarMm* 

And celebrates Mifenus as the trumpeter of jEneas* But a* 
Virgil wrote at a time more remote from thofe heroic ages, 
peihaps this liberty may be excufed. But a Poet had better 
confine himfelf to cuftoms and manners, like a painter $ and 
it is equally a fault in ekherof them to afcribe to times and na- 
tions any thing with which they were unacquainted- 
One may add an obfervation to this note of M. Dacier, that 
the trumpet's not being in ufe at that time, makes very much 
for Hewer's purpofc in this place. The terror raised by the 
voice of his hero, is much the more ftrongly imag'd by a found 
that was unu&al, and capable of ftriking more from it s very 
novelty. 
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Aghaft they fee the living lightnings play, 
And turn their eye-balls from the flafhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he rais'd ; 

a 70 And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz*d. 
Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untimely nifh'd 
On their own fpears, by their own chariots crufii'd: 
While fhielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcafs of the (lain. 

£•75 A lofty bier the breathlefs warrior bears: 
Around, his fad companions melt in tears. 
But chief AbilUs> bending down his head, 
Pours unavailing for rows o'er the dead. 
Whom late triumphant with his fteeds and car, 

«8o ^ e & nt refulgent to the field of war, 

x (Unhappy change! ) now fenfelefs, pale, he found, 
Stretch'd forth, and gafh'd with manya gapingwound* 

Meantime un weary *d with his heavenly way, 
In ocean's waves th* unwilling light of day 

a 8 j Quench'd his red orb, at Juno's high command, 
And from their labours eas'd th* Acbaian band. 
The frighted Trajans (panting from the war, 
Their fteeds unharnefs'd from the weary car) 
A fudden council calFd : Each chief appeared 

-o©Iahafte, and (landing ; for to fit they fear'd. 
Hlfc Twas 
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'Twas now no feafon for prolong'd debate? 
They few Achilles, and in him their fate* • 
Silent they flood: Polydamas at laft, 
Skill'd to difcern the future by the paft, 

9^ The fon of Pavtbus y thus expreft hip fears ; 
(The friend of Heftor, and of equal years: 
The felf-fame night to both a being gave, 
One wife in council) one in a&ion brave*) 

In free debate, my friends, your fentence (peak : 

)0 For me, I move, before the morning break 
To raife our camp : Too dang'rous here our potV 
Ear from Troy walls, and on a naked coafK 
I deem'd not Greece fo dreadful, while engag'd 
In mutual feuds, her King and hero rag'd ; 
Then, while we hop'd our armies might prevail^ 
We boldly camp'd befide a thoufand fail. 
I dread ¥ elides now : his rage of mind 
Not long continues to the fhores connVd, 
Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray: 

I q Contending nations won and loft the day*; 

For Troy f for Troy, fhall henceforth be the frrife, 
And* the hard conteft not for feme, but life* 
HaAe then to llion% while the fav'ring night 
Detains thofe terrors, keeps that arm from fight ; 
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*f* If tor. dbe twisrw': £k aemfct 9 

Ami henrs* ducsrrv JHBariT Sr&ja^watLiaf 

If he*/* pernio m - ' j e m cbex n 

Lee ir*c my ficsi p wyM gy ac 
^tfttbst -nfaxz I zrembbe mat » r¥mr„ 

Wbdrerer be our fase, yec Is s ary 

VW force of dmght aid ret£ar en tnppf* ; 

Lee 0* m ceecJel fcr oar god iepeni ; 

Tb* tttwft, her gates tt4 bwhnrxs ilsill Jeftni. 
315 V her* «*>* eiog daws*, oar weU-ippaated pow/rs 

AittfA in zrm* f fcall lice the leery tow 'is. 

L*f the fierce hero then when fsrr oils, 

V^ftf bU m^J rcrgeance on ocr n>-kr walls, 

Or ffrtck 4 fhWand circles round the pLuny 
ji^ I »(t l»U fj»»M < differ* feek the fleet agiin: 

ftf* WHy Imi Hg* JrfctlfM, and labonr'd down; 

Aim4 'i'tg* Otofl Mir him e'er be Jack the town* 

« #M /f /W fto HiHfrMtt't fun, Acc] Tolydam*i (kys in the 
*#)g}*«f, " If ArHIbi turn** to morrow iff fo'j arm§mr. There 
foifft fff ly* na '»!«|*-Mimi n^ninlk tbift paffegr, for Filydamjis 
****** ihtit 4thMn'* tttiiiwt w*» won by Hector, he motr atfa 
ifW<r^ »l,f f fff ##t *•*-# tnnti\ uriTiOiir would f\,t him 5 how then 
*imM !-»■ kft>fHf ff-^f Mw «Mii wrrf made for him that very 
frl^lii V 'I b»»l»» tvl»n *»♦• r^foJvM to defend Homer, may anfvrer* 
M vn»l»fr Mi fthll *»» |*htyti#<y 1 but to me tbiifcemato beaflip 
*>f M<r awli^r* mtii'Ury, aocf vat of tbofc little 00^5 which Ho* 

Return. T 
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Return ! (faid HeBot, fir'd with ftern difdain) 
What, coop whole armies in our walls again ? 

r_35 Was't not enough, ye valiant Warrior*, fay, 
Nine years imprifon'd in thofe tow'rs ye lay ? 
Wide o'er the world was Ilion fam'd of old 
For brafs exhauftlefs, and for mines of gold : 
But while inglorious in her walls we ftay'd, 

540 Sunk were her treafures, and her (lores decay *d ; 

The 



v. 333. The fpeech of He&or.] Re&or in this fevere anfwer to 
Tolydamas, takes up federal of his words and turns them ano< 
ther way. 

Polydamas bad faid, !!#*'#' ? »V Mtf f I ovt T^Wl b9f»^Bitlu 
ipi0VfU& % at <&vffot, '* To morrow by break of day let us j ut on 
* 4? our arms, and defend the catties and city wall?. ' To which 
Hatfor replies, TL&'t /* «»V M3#ot <rCt 7&Vf9i datftt^MrTtf Nm/w 
Kri >X*?vj> £01? ifti&iAM of </F *Af »at» " To morrow by break df 
** day let ui put on our arms, not to defend ouifelves at home, 
** bat to fight the Greeks before their own Ships. 

Polydamas> fpe*king of Achilles 9 had faid, ttS /' tixftoi tux? 
iQiXnnfy Qpc. " if he comes after we are within the walls of our 
* : city, 'twill be the worfe for him, fox he may drive round, 
" the city long enough before he can hurt us." To which 
He&or an* wers, if Achilles ihould come, *AxJio», **' idtAa?*, iff 
tcrfftrm* # /uitifo»riM?ojUiU ok croXfjUOiS, 6v- 'Twill be the 
'< wcri for him as you i*y, becaufe I'll fight him : it /tut 
•J»Jf tAjjfe/uctt, fays He&or> in reply to folydamas s fcying, o<r* 
X* ew'yifc But Hecior is not fo far gone in paffion or pride, as 
to forget himfelf • and accordingly in the next lines he nio» 
deftly puts it in doubt, which of -them fhall conquer. "Eat*. 
JtatbtMS. 

v. 340. Sunk were her trex fares, and her Jioses decjy'd.] As. 

wril by reafon of the convoys, which were ncveiljiily to be 

fent for with ready money v as by reafon of the great aliow- 

4occs which were to be given to the au&iliary ucops who 

D 6 car 
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The Phrygians now her fcatter'd fpoils enjoy, 
And proud Maonia waftes the fruits of Troy. 
Great Jove at length ray arms to conqueft calls. 
And fhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls : 
545 Dar'ft thou difpirit whom the Gods incite ? 
Flies any 'Trojan ? I fhall Hop his flight. 
To better counfel then attention lend ; 
Take due refrefhment, and the watch attend* 
If there be one whofe riches coil him care, 

; 

3 50 Forth let him bring them for the troops to {hare y 
'Tis better gen'roufly beftow'd on thofe, 
Than left the plunder of our country's foes. 
Soon as the morn the purple* Orient warms, 
Fierce on yon' navy will we pour our arms. 

35J If great Achilles rife in all his might, * 

His be the danger : I fhall ftand the fight. 

came from Thygia aad MdotiM. He&or's meaning is, that 
fince all the riwhes of Troy are exhanfted, it is no longer ne~ 
cellary to fpare thcmfclves, or flhut thejnfelves up within their 
walls. Dacier. 

v. 349. If there be one-, &c."} This noble and generous pro- 
tofal is worthy of Heflar, and at the fame time very artful,ta 
ingratiate himlelf with the (bldiers. E^tatbins farther obfexves 
that it is faid with an eye to PolyJamas, as accufing him of 
being rich, and of not opening the advUe he had given, for 
any other end than to jrefeive his gre«t wealth ; for riches com- 
monly make men cowards, and the defire of £mog them has 
often occafion'd men to give advice very contrary to the p.ub» 
JUck welfare. 

Honor, 
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Honor, ye Gods ! or let me gain, or give ; 
And live he glorious, whofoe'er {hall live ! 
Mars is our common Lord, alike to all ; 

60 And oft the vi&or triumphs, bat to fall. 

The (hooting hoft in loud appliufes join'd ; , 
So Pallas robVd the Many of their mind. 
To their own fenfe condemn'd ! and left to chufe 
The worft advice, the better to refufe. 

*5 While the long night extends her fable reign, 
Around Patroclms mourn'd the Grecian train. 
Stern in fuperior grief ? elides ftood ; 
Thofe flaughVring arms, fo usd to bathe in blood, 
Now clafp his clay -cold limbs 1. then gufhing, (tart 

JO The tears; and (ighs burft from his (Welling heart. 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguifh (rung, 
Roars thro* the defart, and demands his young ; 
When the grim favage to his rifled den 
Too late returning; timfis the track of men, 

j 5 And o'er the vales and aer the foreft bounds ' r 
His clam'rous grief the bellowing wood xefoundti* 
So grieves Achilles ; and impetuous, vents 
To all his Myrmidons, his loud laments. 



In 
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In what vain promife, Gods .' did I engage? 

» 

380 When to confole Men ceil us* feeble age, 
I vow"d his much-lov'd offspring to reffore, 
Charg'd with rich fpoils, to fair Opuntlas fhore \ 
Bat mighty Jove cuts fhort, with juft difdain, 
The long, long views of poor, defigning man ! 

J85 One fate the warrior and the friend fhall ftrike, 
And 'Troy's black fan ds mnft drink our blood alike: 
Me too, a wretched mother fhall deplore, 
An aged father never fee me more ! 
Yet, my Patroclus ! yet a fpace I fray, 

390 Then fwift purfue thee on the darkfome way- 
E'er thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, 
Shall Hetfor's head be offer'd to thy fliade ;'. 
That, with his arms, fhall hang before thy fhrine ; 
And' twelve the nobleft of the Trojan line, 




in by that finale of the grief of the Lion : An idea which is 
fully anfwer'd in the favage and bloody conduiion of this 
fpeech. One would think by the beginning of it, that Ackil- 
Us did not know his fate, till after his departure from Opun- 
tium ; and yet how does that agree with what is faid of his 
choice of the' fhort and aftive life, rathur than the long and 
inglorious one ? Or did not he flatter himfelf fometimes, 
that his fate might be changed ? 1 his may be conjeftox'd 
m fcvenl other £ailages, and is indeed the molt natuiaL 

Sacred. 
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Sacred to vengeance, by this hand expire ; 
Their lives eflfus'd around thy flaming pyre* 
Thus let me lie till then ! thus, clofely prefr, 
Bathe thy cold face, and fob upon thy breaft T 
While 'Trojan captives here thy mourners ftay, 
Weep all the night, and murmur all the day : 
Spoils of my arms, and thine ; when, wafting wide, 
Oar fwords kept time, and conquer 'd fide by fide* 

He fpoke, and bid the fad attendants round 
Cleanfe the pale corfe,and wafh each honor *d wound* 
A. mafly caldron of ftupendous frame 
They brought, and plac'd it o'er the riling flame :: 
Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 
Beneath the vafe, and climbs around the (ides : 
[n its wide womb they pour the rulhing ftreanv ; 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim* 
The body then they bathe with pious toil, 
Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil' \ 
High on a bed of Hate extended laid, 
And decent cover'd with a linen fhade ; 

▼» 404. Cleanfe the pale arfe> &c/| This caftom of wafting 
the dead, is coatinu'd amongft the Greeks to this day - y and 'tis 
a. pious duty perform-'d by the deareft friend or relation, tQ 
Tee it waih'd and anointed with a perfume, after which they co- 
ter it with linen caa&ly in the manner here related. 

w 

Laft 
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41 5 Laft o'er the dead the milkwhite veil they threw ^ 
That done, their foxrows and their fighs renew. 

Meanwhile to Jnm % in the realms above,. 
(His wife and filler) fpoke almighty Jove. 
At laft thy will prevails: Great Pelens* (on 

4 20 Rifes in arms : fuch grace thy Greeks have won. 
Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 
And thou the mother of that martial line ? 

What words are thefe (th* imperial dame replies> 
While anger flafli'd from her majeftick eyes) 

425 Succour like this a mortal arm might lend. 
And fuch fuccefs mere human wit attend : 
And fhall not I, the fecond pow'r above, 
Heav'n's Queen, and confort of the thund'ring J** f 
Say, (hall not I one nation's fate command,. 

430 Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty land I 
So they- Meanwhile the ulves-footed Dame- 
Reach'd the Vulcaman dome, eternal frame! 
High eminent amid the works divine, 
Where heav'n's far-beaming brazen maniions (hine*. 

▼,.417. Jupiter and Jono.] Virgil ha* copy'd the fpeech of 
Jam to J*£iter. 4ji ego atu divum incedo regtna, &c. Bat it is 
exceeding remarkable, that Homer ihould upon every, occa* 
Hon. make marriage and difcord infiTparable: TU an unaltera- 
ble rule with him , to introduce the husband and wife in & 
^uarreL 

There 
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3 There the lame ArchiteQ the Goddefs found, 
Obfcure in fmoke, his forges flaming round. 
While bath'd in fweat from (ire to fire he flew, 
And puffing load, the roaring bellows blew. 
That day no common task his labour claim'd : 

K> Full twenty Tripods for his hall he fram'd, 

That 



▼. 440. TmU twenty Tripods.] Tripods were veilels fupportedon 
three feet, with handles on the fides ; they were of feveral kinds 
and for federal ufes $ fome were confecrated to (acrifices, fome 
ufed as tables, fome as feats, others hung op as ornaments on 
walls of homes or temples 5 thefe of Vulcan have an addition of 
wheels, which was not ufual, which intimates them to be 
made with dock-work. Monf. Voder has commented very 
well on this paiTage. If Vulcan (fays he) had made ordinary 
tripods, they had not anfwerM the greatnefs, power and skill 
of a God. It was therefore neceifary that his work ibould be 
above that of men : To effect this, the tripods were anima- 
ted, and in this Homer doth not deviate from the probability § 
for every one is fully perfuaded, that a God can do things 
more difficult than these, and that all matter will obey him. 
What has not been faid of the ftatues of Dddalus ? Plato writes, 
that they walked alone, and if they had not taken care to 
tie them, _they would have got loofe, and run from their Ma- 
tter. If a writer in profe can fpeak hyperbolicaliy of a man, 
may not Homer do it much more of a God ? Nay, this cir- 
cumftance with which Homer has embellifh'd his poem, would 
have had nothing too furprizing, tho' thefe tripods had been 
made by a man } for what may not be done in clock-work by 
an exalt management of fpiings If This criticafm is then ifi 
grounded, and Homer does not deferve the ridicule they would 
caft on him. 

The fame author applies to this paiTage of Homer that rule 
of Arifio'le, Poetic. Chap 26. which deferves to be alledged 
at large on this occafum. 

" When a Poet is accus'd of faying any thing that is irapof- 
" fiblc j we rauft examine that impoflibility, either with rc- 

*« fpea 
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That plac'd on living wheels of mafly gold, 
(WondVous to tell) inftinft with fpirit roll'd 
From place to place, around the bleft abodes, 
Self-moy'd, obedient to the beck of Gods: 

*^j For their fair handles now, o*erwrooghtwithrlowH 
In molds prepared, the glowing ore he poors. 
Juft as refponiive to his thought the frame 
Stood prompt to move, the azure Goddefs came : 
Cbtris, his fpoufe, a grace divinely fair, 

45c (With purple fillets round her braided hair) 
ObfervM her entering , her foft hand {rid prefs'dj 
And failing* thus the watry Queen addrefiM. 

■ 

•«" <\peft to futry, with refpe& to that which it £<& or wick 

•* refpec*t to comma* fame. Tirft, with regard to poohy. The 
l( brobabU imfflble ought to be jprcterr'd to the pojfi&t whitk 
11 oath no v:rifimilitude 9 and which would not be belieV'd \ and 
4 « 'tis thus that Zeuxis painted his pieces. Secondly with re* 
" fpett to that which is beji, we fee that a thing is more excel* 
« lent and more wonderful this way, and that the originals 
" ought always to furpafs. Laftly, inrefpeft tofamc 9 itisprov'd 
(< that the poet need only follow common opinion. All that 
* c appears abfurd may be alfo juftify'd by one of thefe three 
" ways $ or elfe by the maxim we have already laid down, 
<' that it is probable, that a great many things may happen 
" againft probability. " 

A late critick has taken notice of the conformity of this pat 
fage of Homer with that in the firft chapter of Extkiel, The fyu 
rit of the living creature was in the wheels $ when tbofe «J«t, 
tbefe went$ and when tbofe flood, thefe flood $ and when thoft 
were lifted up, the wheels were lifted up over againft them \ for 
tbe fpirit of tie living crtatnre was in the wheels. 

What, 
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What, Goddefs I this unafual favour draws ? 
All hail» and welcome ! whatfoe'er the caafe t 
r-Till now a ftranger, in a happy hoar 
Approach, and tafte the dainties of the bow'r. 
High on a throne, with ftars of filver grac'd* 
And various artifice, the Queen (he plac'd ; 
A footfrool at her feet : then calling, faid, 
foVulcan draw near, 'tis Thetis asks your aid. 

rhetu 

v. 45*. ■* fMfiad *t bet ftet,] It it at this day the nfnal 
honour paid amongft the Gneks, to vifiter* of Mperior qua* 
lity, to (ft tht m higher than the ft ft of the company , and 
put a tootftool under their feet. See note on t. 170. book r«* 
Thit, with Innumerable other tuftoai, are ftill preieiVd in tht 
eoftern nations. 

▼, 410. Vmlcan drmo **rr, 'tfi/ThetU asks your aid*] Tht 
Jftoey tht ancient* tell of ri^te't application of this Terfe fi 
worth observing. That great philosopher had in hit youth 
a (bong inclination to poetry, and: not being fatuty'd to 
compofe little pieces of gallantry and amour, he tried hie 
force in tragedy and epic poetry 5 but the fuccefs was not 
anfwerable to his hones: He compared his performance with 
that of Heaver, ana was very fenfible of the difference. He 
therefore abandon'd a fort of writing wherein at belt he could 
only be the fecond, and turn'd his views to another, wherein 
he defpaired not to become the firft. His anger tranfported 
him fo tar, as to caft all his verfes into the fire. Bat while 
he was burning them, he could not help citing a verfe of the 
very poet who had cans'd his chagrin. It was the prefent 
line, which Hearer has put into the month of Charts, when 
Tbetis demands arms for AcbilUs. 

"Hooici a^ueX'sTA, Oirtt vv *i (TeJ» x«*i?ei- 
Jlato only infexted his own name inftead of that of Tbttis. 
Vulcan draw near, His Plato ash yonr mid* 
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Thetis (reply'd the God) oar pow'rs may claim* 
An ever dear, and ever honour *d name ! 

If we credit the ancients, it was the Difcontentment his own 
po-try gave him, that rais'd in him all the indignation he af- 
terward* exprefs'd againft the art itfelf. : In which (far the?) 
he behaved like thofe lover*, who fpeak ill of the beauties 
whom they cannot prevail upon. Fraguier, Fsrall. de Ham, d» 
de tloton. 

v. 46 1. Thetis (reply d the God) our pow'rs mmy cUtm 9 Ace.] 
Vulcan throws by his work to perform "Thetis'* requeft, whs 
had laid former obligations upon him ; the Poet in this E* 
ample giving us an excellent precept, that gratitude fhoald take * 
place of all other concerns. 

The motives which fhould engage a God in a new work b 
the night- time upon a fuit of armour for a mortal, ought to be 
ftrong $ and therefore artfully enough put upon the- root of 
gratitude. BeAdes, they afford at the fame time a noble occa. 
lion for Homer to retail his theology , which he is. always ?e> 
ry fond of. 

The allegory of VuU*n 9 or fire (according to Hermdides) 11 
this. His father is J*pit'r, or the j£tber 9 his .mother jiam % 
•r the Air, from whence he fell to us, whether by lightning, 
or otherwise. He is faid to be lame , that is, to want im- 
port , because he cannot fublift without, the continnaifohrut* 
ance of fuel. The setherial fire Homer calls Sol or Jupiter, the 
inferior Vulcan \ the one wants nothing of perf *£tion , the o- 
ther is fubjeft to decay, and is reftor'd by acceffion of mate- 
rials. Vulcan is faid to fall from heaven, becaufe at firft, when 
the opportunity of obtaining fire was not fo frequent, men 
prepared infrruments of brats , by which they collected the 
beams of the fun ; or elfe they gain'd it from accidental lightning, 
that fet fire to fome combultible matter. Vulc.tn had periflid 
when he fell from heaven, unlefs . Thetis and EurvttoMe had re- 
ceiv'd him $, that is, unlefs he had been preferv'd by falling into 
fome convenient receptacle, or fubterranean- plat* $» * Q d to was 
afterwards diftributed for the common necenlties of mankind* 
To underftand thefe ftrange explications , it muft be known, 
that rhetis is derived from riBtifii to lav up> and Eurynome from 
oVfue and rs/M> a wide d'\\\nouixon* They are all calTd daugh- 
ter* of the o:ean, becaufe the vapours and exhalations of the 
fea forming themieljres into clouds, find nourishment for 
lightnings. 

When 
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- When my proud mother hurl'd me from the sky, 
(My auk ward form, it feems, difpleas'd her eye) 

Fy She, and Eurynome, my griefs redreft, 
And foft received me on their filver breafh 
Ev'n then, thefe arts employ *d my infant thought ; 
Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought* 
Nine years kept fecret in the dark abode, 

^Secure I lay, conceal'd from Man and God : 
Deep in a cavern'd rock my days were led ; 
The ruining ocean murmur 'd o'er my head. 
Now fince her prefence glads our manfion, fay, 
For fuch defert what fervice can I pay 1 

75 Vooshfafe, O TketUl at our board to fhare 
The genial rites, and hofpitable fare ; 
While I the labours of the forge forego, 
And bid the roaring bellows ceafe to blow. 
Then from his anvil the lame artift rofe ; 

&o Wide with diftorted legs oblique he goes, 
And ftills the bellows, and (in order hid) 
Locks in their cheft his infbuments of trade. 
Then with a fponge the footy workman dreft 
Hb brawny arms imbrownM, and hairy breafh 

% « With his huge fceptre grac'd, and red attire, 
Came halting forth the SovVeign of the fire: 

rhM0 
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The monarch's fteps two female forms uphold, 
That mov'd, and breath'd, in animated gold ; 
To whom was voice, and fenfe, and fcience giv'n 
490 Of works divine (fuch wonders are in heav'n!) 
On thefe fupported, with unequal gait 
He reach# the throne where penfive Thetis f3te ; 
There plac'd befide her on the fhining frame, 
He thus addrefs'd the filver-footed dame. 
40 * Thee, welcome Goddefi ! what occafion calls, 
(So long a ftranger) to thefe boaour'd walls? 
"Tis thine, fair Thetis y the command to lay, 
And Vulcan $ joy, and duty, to obey. 

To whom the mournful mother thus replies, 
500 (The cryftal drops flood trembling in her eyes) 
Oh Vulcan 1 fay, was ever breaft divine 
So pierc'd with forrows, fo o'erwhelm'd as mine ? 

▼. 41 *. Two femaU forms* 

That mov'd and breath'd in animated fold."] 
It if very probable, that Homtr took the idea of thefe from the 
ftatues 01 Dadafas, which might be extant in his time. The 
ancient* tell n$, they were made to imitate ( life, in rolling their 
eyes, and in all other motions. From whence indeed -it would 
feem, that the excellency of Dddsius confifttd in what we emit 
clockwork, or the management of moving figures by- fprinn, 
rather* than in fculpture or imagery : And accordingly, . tuff 
fable of his fitting wings to bimfelf and hi* fon, is fonn'd en- 
tirely upon the foundation of thexbuner. 



r% 
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Of all the Goddefles, did Jove prepare 
For 'Thetis only fuch a weight of care ? 

1 5 1, only I, of all the watry race, 
By force fubje&ed to a man's embrace, 
Vho, finking now with age and forrow, payi 
The mighty fine impos'd on length of days. 
Sprang from my bed a god-like hero came, 

*°The braveft fure that ever bore the name ; 
Like fome fair plant beneath my careful hand 
- He grew, he flourifh'd, and he grac'd the land : 
To Troy I fent him i but his native fhore 
Never, ah never, fhall receive him more; 

S (Ev'n while he lives, he waftes with fecret woe) 
Nor I, a Goddefs, can retard the blow ! 
Robb'd of the prize the Grecian fufirage gave, 
The King of nations forc'd his royal (lave: 

v. sn.Robb'd oftbtfrizt, &c] Tbetis y tocompaft her de- 
sign, rcccnrati every thrrfg to "the advantage of her fon j fhe 
therefore fuppreiTes the cpifode of the embaiTy , the prayers 
that bad been made ufe of to move him , and all that the 
Greeks had futtrr'd after the return of the emhaiTadors j and 



artfully puts together two very diftant things, as if they had 
foBow d each other In the fame moment, lie dediri'd, fays 
Jhe, to fuccour the Greeks f bat he fent Tatrochs. Now.betweea 




of otTendinff rukan with the recital or Achilles s inflexible ob- 
duracy, and thereby create in that God an averGon to her 
ton. E^Jiatbius, 



4 
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For this he griev'd ; and till the Greeks oppreft 
j20^qnir*d his arm, he forrow'd un red reft. 

Large gifts they promife, and their elders fend ; 

In vain — He arms not, but permits his friend 

His arms, his fteeds, his forces to employ ; 

He marches, combates, almoft conquers Iroyi 
j 1 5 Then flain by Phoebus (He&or had the name) 

At once refigns his armour, life, and fame* 

But thou, in pity, by my pray'r be won ; 

Grace with immortal arms this fhort-liv'd fon, 

And to the field in martial pomp reftore, 
5 50 To fhine with glory, till he (nines no more ! 
To her the Artift-god. Thy griefs refign, 

Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 

O could I hide him from the fates as well, 

Or with thefe hands the cruel ftroke repel, 
525 As I (hall forge moft envy'd arms, the gaze 

Of wond ring ages, and the world's amaze ! 

*. 515. then JUd* by Phoebus (Hcftor bad the name,"] It U ft 
ttxfftge worth taking notice of, that Brutus is (aid to have 
confuhed the SorUs Homeric*, and to hate drawn one of tbeO? 
lines , wherein the death of pttndus is afcribed to AfdL : 
After which, nnthinkingly, he gate the name of that God 
for the word of battcL This it remarked as an unfortu- 
nate omen by feme of the ancients, tho* I forget where I met 
with it. 



% 
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Thus haying faid, the father of the fires 
To the black labours of his forge retires. 
Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn'd 
I40 Their iron mouths ; and where the furnace burn'd, 

Refounding 

▼. 517. The father of the fires, SccJ] The ancients (fays£tf» 
Jtathiks) have largely celebrated the philofophieal myfteries 
which they imagined to he fhadowed under thefe descriptions, 
cfpecially Damo ffuppos'd the daughter of Pythagoras) whofe 
explication is' as follows. Thetis, who receives the arms, 
means the apt order and difpofition of all things in the crea- 
tion. By the fire and the wind rais'd by the bellows, are 
meant air and fire, the moft attire of all the elements. The # 
Emanations of the fire are thofe golden maids, that waited on 
Vulcan. The circular fhield is the world, being of a fphaerical 
figure. The gold, the brafs, the filver and the tin are the 
elements. Gold is fire, the firm brafs is earth, the filver is 
stir, and the fort tin, wtter. And thus tar (fay they) Hornet 
Speaks a little obfeurely, but afterwards he names them ex» 
prefly, cV f/p ywLXt \rl)£, cV fit+elt, m 'j $m*\m*j**, to which 
for the fourth element, you mult add Vulcan, who makes the 
Jhield. The extreme circle that runs round the ihield, which 
fee calls /fiend id and threefold, is the Zodiac k $ threefold in it* 
breadth , within which all the planets move ; fplendid, be- 
caufe the fun paifes always thro' the midft of it. The filver 
handle by which ttie iMeld is fattened at both extremities, is 
the Axis of the world, imagined to pafs thro* it, and upon which 
it turns. The five folds are thofe parallel circles that divide the 
world, the Tolar, the Troficks, and the AZquator. 

Jbraclides Tontieus thus purfues the allegory. Homer (fays 
he) makes the working of his ihield, that is, the world, to 
be begun by night , as indeed all matter lay undiftinguiih'A 
in «a original and univerfal night $ which is called Chaos by 
the Poets. 

To bring the matter of the ihield to feparation and form, 

Vulcan prendes over the work, or as we may fay, an ejfential 

warmth : All things, fays Heraclitus, being made by the operation 

• nf fire. 

And because the arcbitcB it at this time to give a form 

K 
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Refoanding breathM : At once the blaft expires, 
And twenty forges catch at once the fires ; 
Juft as the God direfls, now loud, now low, 
They raife a tempeft, or they gently blow* 
545 In hifling flames huge filver bars are rollM, 
And ftubborn bra fs, and tin, and folid gold: 
Before, deep fix'd, th a eternal anvils Hand ; 
The ponderous hammer loads his better hand, 



ornament to the world he is making, it is not rafhly tha^bl^ 
faid to be married to one of the graces. 

On the broad Jbield the maker's hand engraves 
The earth and feas beneath% the pole above 9 
The fan unwearied > and the circled moon. 

Thus in beginning of the world, he firft lays the earth as s 
foundation of a building , whofe vacancies are filTd up with 
the flowings of the fea. Then he Tpreads out the sky for s 
kind of divine roof over it, and lights the elements, now (e* 
parated from their former confnfion, with the fun 9 the *W» 

And allthofe ftars that crown the skies with fire. 

Where, by the word crown, which gives the idea of round' 
nefs, he again hints at the figure of the world 5 and tho' 1* 
could not particularly name the ftars like Aratus (who pro- 
fefs'd to write upon them) yet he has not omitted to mention 
the principal. From hence he paflcs to reprefent two Allegericd 
cities, one o£ peace, the other of war\ Empedocles feems to hafC 
taken from Jiomer his aiTertion, that all things had their origi- 
nal from firife and friendship. 

All thefe refinements (not to call them abfolute whrarifeij 
I leave juft as I found 'em, to the reader's judgment or mey 
cy. They call it Learning to have read 'cm, out I fcatUU 
tolly to quote 'em. * ,i 

•• li 
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His left with tongs turns the vex'd metal round ; 
5 And thick,(trong ftrokes, the d oubling va ults rebound* 

N*Tnen firft he formed th' immenfe and folid Jbield ; 
Rich, various artifice emblaz'd t ! ie field ; 
Its utmoft verge a threefold circle bound ; 
A filver chain fufpends the mafly round, 
Five ample plates the broad expanfe compofe, 
And god-like labours on the furface rofe. 
There fhone the image of the matter Min4 : 
There earth, there heav'n, there ocean he defign'd ; 
Th* iraweary'd fun, the moon compleatly round ; 
The ftarry lights that heavVs high convex crown'd ; 
The Fleiads, Hyads, with the northern team ; 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam ; 
To which, around the axle of the sky, 
The Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
Still fhiries exalted on th* aetheftal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main* 

Tw$ 

v. $66. Nor bathes hi* blazing forehead in the main.] The crr- 
tkks make ufe of this palTage, to prove that Homer was ig- 
norant of aftronomy * fince he believ'd, that the Bear was the 
•fciy coaflcllation which never bathed itfelf in the ocean, that 
k to &y*, that did not fet, and was always vifible 5 for fay 
tbcy, this is common to other conftcllations of the artick 
aide, at the leiTer Bear, the Dragon, the greateft part of 
CefbeHS* &c* To falvc Homer, AriJtQtlc anfwcis, that he calls 



I 
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Two cities radiant on the fliield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war, 



it the only one, to fliew that 'tis the only one of thofe coa* 
foliations he had fpokcn of, or that he has put the tody fi* 
the principal or the mojl knoDn. Strabo juftines this after ano- 
ther manner, in the beginning of his firft book. « Under the 
" name of the Bear and the Chariot, Homer comprehends ill 
" the artick circle ; for there being feveral other ftars in that 
« circle which never fet, he could not fay, that the Bear was 
(C the only one which' did not bath itfelfin the ocean ; where* 
" fore thofe are deceived, who accufe the Poet of ignorance, 
'< as if he knew one Bear only when there are two; for the 
« leiTer was not diftinguifo'd in his time. The Phoenicians were 
<« the firft who obferv'd it and made ufe of it in their navi- 
** gation; and the figure of that fign pafled from them to 
** the Greeks : The fame thing happen'd in regard to the con* 
«* ffcellation of Berenice's hair, and that of Canopus, which ie- 
« ceiv'd thofe names very lately ; and as Aratus fays well, . 
c< there are feveral other ftars which have no names. Cratts 
( < was then in the wrong to endeavour to correct this pat 
(( fagc> ln putting ©7@* for sir, for he tries to avoid that 
« which there is no occafion to avoid. Heraclitus did better, 
** who put the Bear for the artick circle, as Homer has done. 
«* The Bear ( fays he) is the limit of the rijing and fetting of the 
«« fiars. " Now it is the artick circle, and not the bear which is 
that limit. '« Tis» therefore evident, that by the word bear t 
«' which he calls the toapjron, and which he fays obferves Orion, 
«« he undcrftands the artick circle ; that by the ocean he means 
" the horizon where the ftars rife and fet ; and by thofe wards, 
«< which turns in the fame place, and doth not bath itfelf in the 
<* ocean, he fhews that artick circle is the moft northern part of 
«« the horizon, &c. Dacier on Arijl. 

Monf. Ttrajfon combat es this pafTage with great warmth. 
But it will be a fufficient vindication of our author to fay, 
that fome other conftellations, which are likewife perpetually 
above the horizon in the latitude where Homer writ, were not 
at that time discovered ; and that whether Homer knew that 
the bra r's not fetting was occafion'd by the latitude, and that 
in a fmallcr latitude it would fet, is or no confequence $ for if 
he had known it, it was ftill more poetical not to take notice 
of it. 
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Here facred pomp, and genial feaft delight, 
70 And folemn dance, and Hy mental rite ; 

Along the ftreet the new made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed : 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the foft flute, and cittern's filver found 2 
] 5 Thro* the fair Greets, the matrons in a row, 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the fhow. 

There, in the Forum fwarm a num'rous train : 
The fubjeft of debate, a townfman (lain : 
One pleads the fine difcharg'd, which one deny'd, 
Jo And bade the publick and the laws decide: 

The 



▼. 567. Tttw cities, dec. 1 ] In one of thefe cities' are repre- 
sented all the advantages oi piace: And it was impoffiblc to 
have chofen two better emblems of peace, than marriagts and 
xf-ufiice. T18 faid this city was Athens, for marriages were firft 
jnftituted there by Cecrops $ and judgment upon murder was 
firft founded there. The ancient ftate of Attica feems repre- 
sented in the neighbouring fields , where the ploughers and 
reapers are at work, and a king is overlooking them 5 for TW- 
ptotemtts who reigned there, was the firft who lowed corn : This 
was the imagination of Agallias CercyreuSy as we find him cited 
by EttftatbiMs. 

▼. 579. The fine iifebargi.') Murder was not always pu- 
ttiih'd with death, or fo much as banishment 5 but when fome 
fine was paid, the criminal was furfer'd to remain in the City # 
So Iliad <>. 

■— — fUei 1$ fltrt ytcMTifrirm afooio 

Urn} • t$ w sfyos /**>« surf. «rfofc* KfftfiVttf . - 
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The witnefs is produc'd on either hand ; 
For this, or that, the partial people ftand : 
Th' appointed heralds ftill the noify bands, 
And form a ring, with fcepters in their hands ; 

( /Joj On feats of (rone, within the facred place, 
The rev*rend elders nodded o'er the cafe ; 
Alternate, each th' attefting fcepter took, 
And riling folernn, each his fentence fpoke. 
Two golden talents lay am id ft, in fight, 

$9* The prize of him who beft adjudg'd the right* 
Another part (a profpeS differing far) 
(Jlow'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war* 



Two 



•J/ a brother bleed, 
X>n jnfl atonement, toe remit the deed $ 




ibit* informs us, that it was anciently thecuftom to have a re- 
Ward given to that judge whopronounc'd the beft fentence. M. 
Vaeier oppofes this authority, and will have it, that this re* 
ward was given to the perfon who upon the decifion of the fuit 
appear'd to have the jufteft caufe. The difference between thcfe 
two cuftoms, in the reafon of the thing, is very great : For the 
one muft have been an encouragement to juftice, the other » 
provocation to difTenfion. It were to be wanting in a due re* 
verence to the wifdom of the ancients, and of Homer in parties* 
Jar, not to chufe the former fenfe : And I have the honour to be 
confirmed in this opinion, by the ableft judge, as well as the beft 
pra&ifer, of equity, my Lord Harconrt, at whofe feat 1 tranfla- 
ted this book. \ 

v. 59i. Another part, a profj>e8$if're»t far, &c] The fame 
jlgallias, cited above, would have' this city in war to be meant 
of fjchfwa, but upon very Uight reafon*, What is wonderful 
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Two mighty hofts a leaguer'd town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one wou'd burn the place. 

; Meantime the townfmen, arm'd with filent care, 
A fecret ambufh on the foe prepare: 
Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 
Of trembling parents on the turrets (rand. 
They march ; by Dallas and by Mays made bold ; 

5 GoW were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 
And gold their armour : Thefe the fquadron led, 
Auguft, divine, fuperior by the head ! 
A place for ambufli fit they found, and flood 
Cover'd with fliields, befide a filver flood. 

J Two fpies at diftance lurk, and watchful feem- 
If fheep or oxen feek the winding dream. 
Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains. 
And fleers flow-moving, and two fhepherd fwains ; 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

3 Nor fear an ambufh, nor fufpeft a foe. 
In arms the glittering fquadron rifing round, 
Rufh fudden ; hills of daughter heap the ground, 

it^tbat all tb* accidents and events of war. are fet before our 
em in this fhort compafs. The fevera-1 fcenes are excellently 
cwjba'd to reprefent the whole affair. Here is in the fpace of 
thirty lines, a fiege, a fally, an arobu/h, the furprize of a con* 
▼oy, and a battel ; with (carce a fingle cittiunftance proper to 
any of thefe, omitted. 

£ 4 ^V*J^ 
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Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 

And, all amidft them, dead, the fhepherd Swains' 
ft* The bellowing oxen the befiegers hear ; 

They rife, take horfe, approach, and meet the war ; 

They fight, they fall, befide the filler flood ; 

The waving filver feem*d to blufh with blood. 

There tumult, there contention flood confeft ; 
4x0 One rear'd a dagger at a captive's breaft, , 

One held a living foe, that freflily bled 

With new-made wounds ; another drag'd a dead ; 

Now here, now there, the carcafles they tore ; 

Fate ftalk'd amidft them, grim with human gore* 
1&5 And the whole war came out, and met the eye > 

And each bold figure feem'd to live, or die* 
A field deep furrow'd, next the God defign'd, 

The third rime labour'd by the fweating hind ; 

The 



v. 6i*. There tumult, &c] This is the firft place in the 
whole description of the buckler, where Homer riles in hit 




image 
wa* prefect ted to it. 

v. 627. A field deep farrow'd, &c] Here begin the defcrip- 
tions of rural lite, in which Homer appears as great a ma- 
iler as in the great and terrible parts of poetry. One would 
think) he did -this on purpofe to mal his contemporary H*- 
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The fhiniag fhares fall many plowmen guide, 
Jo And turn their crooked yokes on ev'ry fide. 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 
The matter meets 'em with his goblet crown'd ; 

The 



fiodj on thofe very fubje&s to which his genius was particn. 
larly bent.' Upon this occafion, I muft take notice of that 
Greek poem, which is commonly afcribed to Hefiod, under the 
title of *Ao"irU *HgjMtXt@*. Some of the ancients mention 
fuch a work as HeJiod\ but that amounts to no proof that 
this is the fame : Which indeed is not an exprefs poem upon 
the ihield of Hercules, but a fragment of the ftory of that hero. 
What regards the {hi eld is a manifeft copy from this of A- 
cbilles ; and consequently it is not of Hefiod. For if he was 
not more ancient) he was at leaft contemporary with Homer: 
And neither of them could be fuppofed to borrow fo (h artic- 
led y from the other, not only the plan of entire defcriptions, 
(as thofe of the marriage, the harveft, the vineyard, the o- 
cean round the margin, Qpc. ) but alfo whole verfes toge- 
ther : Thofe of the 2 area in the battel , axe repeated word 
for word. 

eV f o\o* Ki P ,^ 

*A*fc.o? «rt9»«a»«r* K? filBot t\x.§ trofoTi* 

Ei/ua P %x! *t*4*t*-*iah JhpuHov t&fAtiii fmrSh 

And indeed half the poem is but a fort of Cento compos'd out 
•f Homer's verfes. 'The reader need only caft an eye on thefe 
two defcriptions, to fee the vaft difference of the original and 
the copy ", and 1 dare fay he will readily agree with the fenti- 
meat of Monfieur Dacier , in applying to them that famous 
vcrfe of SannaxariHS. 

JUum hominem dices, bunc^ofnijfe Vent*. 

V. idJ\ I ought not to forget the many apparent allufions 
to the defcriptions on this fhield , which are to be found in 
tbrfc piftuics of peace and war, the city and country) in the 

£ 5 eleventh 
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The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil ; 
Then back the turning plow-fhares cleave the foil: 

<lr? enth book of Milton : Who wm doubtleft fond of any oc- 
cation to ihew, how much he was charm 'd with the beauty of 
all thefe lively images. He makes his angel paint thofeob- 
jefts which he ihewi to Adam, in the colours, and almoft 
the very ftrokes of Homer. Such is that pailkge of the bar* 
▼eft field. 

Hie eyes be opened, and beheld a field 
Fart arable and tilth, whereon were Jb eaves 
New-reaped ^ the other tart Jheep-walks and folds. 
In midjl an altar, as the landmark? flood, 
Raflick, of graffy ford, &c. 

That of the marriages, 

They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen (then firfl to marriage rites invoked) 
With feaft and mufick all the tents refound. 

Bnt more particularly, the following lines are in a manner a 
tranllation of oar author. 

One way a band feleB from for ate drives 
A herd of beeves y fair oxen, ana fair kine 
From a fat meadow-ground } or fleecy flock, 
Times and their bleating lambs, acrofs the fiain% 
Their booty: Scarce with life the Jhepherds fly % 
But call in aid t which makes a moody fray ; 
With cruel tournament the fquadrons join ; 
Where cattel pajlur'd late, now fcatter'd lies 
With carcajfes and arms th'enfanguiri'd field 
Deferted " Others to a city flrong 
Lay fiege, encamp" d $ by battery, pale, and mine 
Ajfaulting ; others from the wall defend 
With dart and jav'lin, flones, and fnlph'roits fire : 
On each hand Jlaughter and gigantic deeds. 

In other part the fcepter"d heralds caU 
To council tn the city gates: anon 
Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors wixt, 
Ajjimblc, and harangues arc heard**-- 

Be- 
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{ 5 Behind, the rifing earth in ridges roll**, 
And fable look'd, tho* form'd of molten gold* 
Another field rofe high with waving grain ; 
With bended tickles (rand the reaper-train : 
Here flretch'd in ranks the levell'd fwarths are found, 

\0 Sheaves heap'd on fhea ves,here thicken up the ground* 
With fweeping ftroke the mowers ftrow the lands ; 
The gath'rers follow, and colle& in bands ; 
And laft the children, in whofe arms are borne 
(Too fhort to gripe them) the brown (heaves of com* 

15 The ruftick monarch of the field defcries 
With filent glee, the heaps around him rife* 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 
Beneath an ample oak's expanded fhade. 
The vi&im-ox the fturdy youth prepare ; 

50 The reaper's due repair, the women's care. 

Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard fhinet> 
Bent with the pond'tous hacveft of its vines ; 

v. 645» The rufiiik monarch of the field.] Dacier takes this to 
fee a piece of ground given to a hero in reward of k*s fer- 
vices. It was in no refpeft unworthy fuch a perfon, in thofir 
days, to fee his harveft got in, and to overlook his reapers; 
It is very conformable to the manners of the ancient pa* 
trurchs, fuch as they axe defcrib'd to us in the holj 
Scriptures. 

E 6 A deeper 
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A deeper dye the dangling drifters {how, 
And corl'd on filver props, in order glow : 

• j j A darker metal mixt, intrench'd the place ; 
And pales of glitt nng tin th* enclofure grace. 
To this, one pathway gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads, 
(Fair maids, and blooming youths) that fmiling bear 

ffo The purple prodn& of th* autumnal year. 
To thefe a youth awakes the warbling firings, 
Whofe tender lay the fate of Linus fings ; 

v. 6il- The fate of Linns.] There are two interpretation* 
of this vetfe in the original : That which I have chofea is 
confirm'd by the teirimoay of Herodotus, lib. a. and Paufanias, 
Jteoticis. Linus was the moft ancient name in poetry, the firft 
upon record who invented verfc and meafure among the Gre- 
ciatts: He paft for the fon of Apollo or Mercury », ana wasprse- 
ceptor to Hercules, Tbamyris, and Orpheus. There was a fo- 
lemn cuftom among the Greeks of bewailing annually the 
death of their firft poet: Paufanias informs us, that before 
'the yearly (acrifice to the mufes on mount Helicon, theobfequiea 
of Linus were perfbrm'd, who had a ftatue and altar erefted to 
him, in that place. Homer alludes to that cuftom in this pall 
fage, and was doubtlefs fond of paying this refpeft to the old fa* 
ther of poetry. Virgil has done the fame in that fine celebra- 
tion of him, Eclog. 6. 

'turn canit errantem Permejp ad fiumina Galium^ 
Utque viro Phvbi chorus affurrexerit omnis $ 
17* "Linus hdc illi y divino carmine, paftor 
(Floribus atque ajdo crines orpatus amaro) 
Vixerit—Sic. 

And again in the fourth Eclogue. 

Non me cmrminibu* vincet nee Thracius Orpheus, 

JVec Linus $ huic mater, quamvis atque huic£at€rsdJU 9 

©rphco Calli^raf Iiao fimofus Apoll©, 

la 
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.". In meafor'd dance behind him move the train, 
Tone (oft the voice, and anfwer to the Grain. 
y Here, herds of oxen march, ereft and bold, 
Hear high their horns, and feem to lowe in gold, 
And fpeed to meadows, on whofe founding fhores 
A rapid torrent thro* the rufhes roars: 
Four golden herdfmen as their guardians (rand, 
*^ And nine four dogs compleat the rnftick band. 
Two lions rufhing from the wood appeared ; 
And feiz'd a bull, the mailer of the herd : 
He roar'd ; in vain the dogs, the men withftood, 
They tore his flefh, and drank the fable blood. 
f j The dogs (oft chear'd in vain) defert the prey, 
. Dread the grim terrors, and at diftance bay. 
Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro* fair fore its, and a length of meads ; 
And flails, and folds, and fcatter'd cotts between ; 
*_ And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the fcene. 

A flgurM dance fucceeds : Such once was feen 
In lofty Gnoffus, for the Cretan Queen, 

Form'd 

▼. ««/. A figured dance.] There were two forts of danctt, 
the pyrsjbiclt, and the common dance : Homer has joyn'd both 
in this defcription. We fee the pyrrhick, or military, is per- 
formed by the youths who have fwosds on, the other by the vir* 
» g^oowa'd with garlands. 

• Here 
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Form*d by Dtdalean art. A comely band |Kc 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hafid ; ftii 

$8* The maids in foft cymars of linen dreft ; 

The youths all graceful in the glofly veft ; |> 

Of thofe the locks with nWiry wreaths inrolTd, 
Of thefe the fides adorn'd with fwords of gold, 
That glitt'ring gay, from filver belts depend* 

tyo Now all at once they rife, at once defcend, 

With well-taught feet : Now fliape, in oblique ways, 
Confus'dly regular, the moving maze : 
Now forth at once, too fwift for fight they fpringt 
And undiftinguifh'd blend the flying ring : 

69 5 So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toft, 

And rapid as it runs, the fingle fpokes are loft* 
The gazing multitudes admire around ; 
Two a&ive tumblers in the centre bound ; 



Here the ancient fcholiafts fay, that whereas before it was 
the cuftom for men and women to dance feparately, the con* 
trary pra£kice was afterwards brought in, by feven youths, 
and as many virgins, who were favM by The/ens from the k- 
byrinth ; and that this dance was taught them by Dj,dalus: 
To which Homer here alludes. See Dion. Italic. Hift. 1. 7. 
c. 68. 

It is worth obferving that the Grecian dance is ftill performed 
in this manner in the oriental nations : The youths and maids 
dance in a ring, beginning flowly ; by degrees the mufick plays. 
a quicker time, till at lait they dance with the utmoft fwiftneu : 
And towards the conclufion, they Ung (as it i& /aid here) in & 
general choiwu. 

Now 



t 
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Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend. 
And gen'ral fongs the fprightly revel end. 

Thus the broad fhield complete the art ift crown'd 
With his tail hand, and pour'd the ocean round : 
In living filver feem'd the wares to roll, 
And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 

This done, whate'er a warrior's pfe requires 
He forg'd ; the cuirafs that out-fhone the fires, 
The greaves of duQile tin, the helm imp reft 
With various fculpttire, and the golden creft. 
At Ibtt'u feet the finifh'd labour lay ; 
She, as a falcon cuts th* aerial way, 
Swift from Olympus' fnowy fummit flies, 
And bears the blazing prefent thro' the skies. 

v- ■jm. And Jwr-'i As actm iwJ-1 Vukan was the Cod of 
Fire and piffet over ihii part af the defenpion negligently ; 
for which reafcn Virgil (to uke a different w *lk) mates hatf 
hi» defcription of jEarai's buckler confifi in a fea figlit. For 
the fame rtafon he hat labour'd the fea- piece among his Gmus, 
mote than an; other, becaufe Tbmtt had defcrib'd nothing of 
this kind at the (mural of fatntlus. 
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SHIELD of ACHILLES. 



TH E Poet intending to fhew in its full luftre, his ge- 
nius for dcfcription , makes choice of this interval 
from attion and the leifure of the night, to difplay 
that talent at large in the famous buckler ot Achilles. H& 
intention was no lefs than to draw the pi&ure of the whole 
world in the compafs of this Ihield. We fee firft the univerfe 
in general ; the heavens are (pread, the ftars are hung up, the 
earth is ftretched forth, the leas are poured round : We next 
fee the world in a nearer and more particular view 5 tenacities 
delightful in peace, or formidable in war; the labours of the 
country, and the fruit of thofe labours, in the harvefts and 
the vintages $ the paftoral life in its pleafures and its dangers: 
In a word, all the occupations, all the ambitions, and all die 
diverfions of mankind. This noble and comprehenfive defign 
he has executed in a manner that challeng'd the admiration of 
all the ancients: And how right an idea they had of this 
grand defign, maybe judg'd from that verfc of Ovid, Mft. ij. 
where he calls it. 

■ Clypeus vafti calatus imagine mundi. 
It is indeed aitoniiliing, how after this, the arrogance of fome 
moderns could unfortunately chufe the noblelt part of the 
nobleft poet for the objeft of their blind cenfures. Their critx- 
cifms, however juft enough upon other parts, yet, when employ'd 
on this buckler, are to the utmoft weak and impotent. 

— — pqftquam anna "Dei ad Vulcama ventnm tft 
Mortalis mttcroy gUties fc* futilis, iff* 

Vijfiluit—* 

i a* 
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I dcfign to give the reader the fum of what has been (kid on 

is fubjeft, Firir, a reply to the loofc and fcatter'd objections 

:' the cri ticks, by M. Dacier : Then the regular plan and diftri- 

ation of the fhield, by Monf. Boivin : And laftly, I fhall at- 

:mpt what has not yet been done, to con fide r it as a work of 

tainting, and prove it in all refpefts conformable to the moft 

juft ideas and eftablifh'd Rules of that art. 

I. It is the rate (fays M. Vacier) of thefe arms of Achilles, to 
be ftill the occafion of auarrels and difputes. Julius Scaliger 
was the firft who appear d again ft this part, and was followed 
by a whole herd. Thefe objeft in the firft place, that 'tis 
impoflible to reprefent the movement of the figures j and in 
condemning the manner, they take the liberty to condemn al- 
io the fubieet, which they fay is trivial, and not well under' 
flood. "lis certain that Homer fpraks of the figures on this 
buckler, as if they were alive : And fome of the ancients 
taking his expreflions to the ftriftncfs of the letter, did real- 
ly believe that they had all forts of motion. Eujlatbius Shew- 
ed the abfurdity of that fentiment by a paiTage of Homer him- 
felf, " That poety fays he, to fhew that his figures are not 
*« animated, as fome have pretended by an excemve affection 
" for the prodigious, took care to fay that they moved and 
" fiHJ&ty &s if they were living men. " The ancients certainly 
founded this ridiculous opinion on a rule of Arijlotle : For 
they thought the poet could not make his defcri prion more 
admirable and marvellous, than in making his figures animated, 
fince (as Arijlotle fays) the original Jhould always excel the copy. 
That fhield is the worje. of a God : 'Tis the original, of which 
the engraving and painting of men is but an imperfect copy 5 
and there is nothing impoifible to the Gods. But they cud 
not perceive, that by this Homer would have fallen into an ex- 
travagant admirable which would not have been probable. There* 
fbte 'tis without any neceffity Eujlathius adds- « That 'tis 
« poflible all thole figures did not ftick dofe to the fhield, but 
" that they were detach'd from it, and mov'd by fprings, in 
*' fuch a manner that they appeared to have motion ; as jfLjcbylu* 
** has reign'd fomething like it, in his (even captains againfc 
** Thebes. M But without having reconrfe to that conjecture* 
we can fhew that there is nothing more fimple and natural than 
the defcription of that fhield, and there is not one word which 
Homer might not have (aid of it, if it had been the work of 
a man % for there is a great deal of difference between the work 
itJcttj and the defcription of it* 

Let 
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Let us examine the particulars for which they blame Homer. 
They fay he defcribes two towns on his ihicld which /peak dif- 
ferent languages. 'Tis the Latin tranflation, and not Homer 
that fays fo $ the word fju&rmf, is a common epithet of men, 
and which fignifies only, that they have an articulate void* 
Thefe towns could not fpeak different languages , fince, a* 
the ancients have remarked, they were Athens and Eleuftna, 
both which fpake the fame language. But tho* that epithet 
Ihould fignify, which [pake different languages', there would be 
nothing very furprizing $ for Virgil faid what Homer it fecmi 
muft not : 

Vi&a longo ordine rentes, 

S$uam varU HngHis. ■ ■ JEn. 8. 

If a painter ihould put into a pifture one town of France and 
another of Flanders, might not one fay they were two towns 
which fpake different languages ? 

Homer (they tell us) fays in another place, that roe hear 
the harangues of two pleaders. This is an unfair exaggeration : 
He only fays, two men pleaded, that is, were reprefented plead- 
ing. Was not the fame faid by Pliny of Nicomachus, that he 
had painted two Greeks, which (pake one after another? Can 
we exprefs ourfelves otherwife of thefe two arts, which tho' 
they are mute , yet have a language ? Or in explaining a 
painting of Raphael or Pouffin, can we prevent animating the 
figures, in making them fpeak conformably to the defign of 
the painter? But how could the engraver represent tho(c young 
ihepherds and virgins that dance firft in a ring, and then in 
fetts? Or thofe troops which were in ambufcade ? This would 
be difficult indeed if the workman had not the liberty to make 
his perfons appear in different circumftances. All the obje* 
ftions againft the young man who fings at the fame time that 
he plays on the harp, the bull that roars whilft he is devour* 
ed by a lion, and againft the mufical conforts, are childifh j 
tor we can never fpeak of painting if we banifh thofe exprei* 
fions. Pliny fays of Apelles, that he painted Clytm on horfc- 
back going to battel, and demanding his helmet of his 
fquire: Of Ariflides, that he drew a beggar whom he could 
almoft underftand, pene cum voce : Of Ctefilochus, that he had 
painted lupiter bringing forth Bacchus, and crying out like a 
woman, '&> muliebriter ingemifcentem : And of Nicearchus, that 
he had drawn a piece, in which Hercules was feen very me-, 
lancholy on reflection of his madnefs. Herculem tr$em, infant* 
pxnitcatid. No one fure will condemn thofe ways of cxpreffion 

which 
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ch are Co common. The fame author has faid much more 
Apelles ; he tells us, he painted thofe things which could 
be painted, as thunder ; pinxit qu&pingi nonpojfunt: And of 
nantbfts, that in all his works there was fomething more un- 
ftood than was feen $ and tho' there was all the art ima- 
able, yet there was ftill more ingenuity than art; Atque in 
ribtts ejus operibus, intelligitur plus femper quam pingitur - 9 £• 
i arsfumma fit, ingenium tauten ultra art em efi. If we take 

fains to compare thefe expreifions with thofe of Homer, we 
find htm altogether ezcufable in his manner of defcribing 

buckler. 

}Jc come now to the matter. If this fhield (fays a modem 
tickj had been made in a wifer age, it would have been 
re correft and lefs charg'd with objefts. There are two 
ogs which caufe the cenfurers to fall into this falfe criti- 
n : The firft is, that they think the fhield was no broader 
n the brims of a hat, whereas it was large enough to cover a 
ole man. The other is, that they did nor know the defign 
the poet, and imagined this defcription was only the whinny 
an irregular wit, who did it by chance, and not following 
ure j for they never fo much as enter'd into the intention of 

poet, nor knew the fhield was defign'das a reprcfentation of 
univerfe. 

Pis happy that Virgil has made a buckler for jEneas, at 
U as Homer for Achilles. The Latin Poet, who imitated the 
ek one, always took care to accommodate thofe things 
ch time had chang'd, fo as to render them agreeable to 

palate of his readers $ yet he hath not only charg'd his 
Id with a great deal more work , (Ince he paints all the 
ons of the Romans from Af cant us to Augujhts ; but has not 
ided any of thofe manners of expreifton which offend the 
icks. We fee there the wolf of Romulus and Remus, who 
rs them her dugs one after another, m ulcer c alter no s> & corpora 
ere lingua : The rape of the Sabines and the war which foi- 
'd it 9 jubitoque novum confurgere helium : Metius torn by four 
es, and Tullus who draws his entrails thro* the foreft : For* 
a commanding the Romans to receive Tarquin, and befieging 
te: The geeie flying to the porches of the capital, ana 
ng notice by their cries of the attack of the Gauls, 

Atque h)c auratis volitans argenteus anfer 
Torticibus, Q alios in limine adejfe cahebat. 

fee the Saltan danc:, hell, and the pains of the damn'd j 

and 
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and farther off, the place of the hie fled, where Cato presides: 
We fee the famous battel of Atiinm, where we may diilinguiih 
the captains : Agrifba with the Gods, and the winds favour- 
able ; and A?itbo,iy leading on all the forces of the Eajl, JE* 
fypt, and the Baffrians : The f ght begins, the fea is redwitl 
lood, Cleopatra gives the £gnal for a retreat, and calls ha 
trdops with zSylrum. Fairio vocat agmina Syjbro. The Gods, 
or rather the Monftcis of AEgypt, sight againft Aeprjcf*, Vem*, 
Minerva , Man and Apollo : We fee Anthony's fleet beaten, and 
the Nile forrowfully opening his bofom to receive the conqoer'd: 
Cleopatra looks rale and almoft dead at the thought of that 
death flic had already determined ; nay we fee the very wind 
lapis, which haftens her flight: We fee the three triumphs of 
Augujlu* ; chat prince confcerates three hundred temples, the 
altars are fUl'd with ladies offering up facrifices, Augnfim fitting 
at the entrance of Apollo's temple, receives prefents, and hangs 
them on the pillars of the temple $ while all the conquer'd na- 
tions pafs by, who [peak different languages, and are differently 
•quipp'd and arm'd. 

■ Jncednnt tn&& longo or dine gentes, 

S$*am vari&linguis, babitu turn vefiit Q* mrmu. 

Nothing can better juftify Homer, or fliew the wifdom and 
judgment of Virgil : He was charm'd with AcbiUes's Shield, and 
therefore would give the fame ornament to his poem. Bat 
as Homer had painted the univerfe, he was fenHble that no- 
thing remain'd for him to do $ he had no other way to 
take than that of prophecy, and ihew what the descendant of 
his hero ihould perform $ and he was not afraid to go be- 
yond Homer, becaufe there is nothing improbable in the hands 
of a God. If the criticks fay, that this is jnftirying one fault 
by another 5 I desire they would agree among themfelves ; foe 
Scaliger, who was the firft that condemned Homer's ihield, ad* 
mires Virgil's, But fuppofe they ihould agree, 'twould be foolifh 
to endeavour to perfuade us, that what Homer and {JVirffl have 
done by the approbation of all ages, is not good \ and to make 
us think, that their particular tafte ihould prevail oyer that of all 
other men. Nothing is more ridiculous than to tsouble one 1 ! 
felf to anfwer men, who ihew fo little reafon in their criticisms, 
that we can do them no greater favour, than to afcribe it to theif 
ignorance. 

Thus far the objections are anfwer'd by Monf. Vacier. Since 

when, fome others have been ftarted , as (hat the objects re- 

prcfeated 
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nrefented on the buckler, have no reference to the poem, no 
agreement with Tbstis who procured it, Vulcan who made it, or 
Achilles for whom it was made. 

To this it is reply 'd, that the reprefentation of the fea was 
agreeable enough to Thetis $ that the fpheresand celeftial fires 
were Co to Vulcan; (tho' the truth is, any piece of workman- 
ship was equally fit to come from the hands of this God) 
and that the images of a town befieg'd, a battel, and an 
ambuicade, were objects fuflSciently proper for Achilles. But 
after all, where was the neceffity that they fhouLl be fo ? They 
Dad at leaft been as fit for one hero as for. another 5 and j£ne- 
ms y as Virgil tells us, knew not what to make of the figures on 
his fliield. 

Kerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet. 

II. But ftill the main objection, and that in which the vanity 
of the moderns has triumph 'd the molt, is, that the fhield is 
crowded with fuch a multiplicity of figures, as could not pof- 
fibly be reprefented in the compafs of it. The late diirertation 
of Monf. Boivin has put an end to this cavil, and the reader will 
have the pleafure to be convinced of it by ocular demenftration, 
in the print annexed. 

This author fuppofes the buckler to have been perfectly 
found : He divides the convex furface into four concentric* 
circles. 

The circle next the center contains the globe of the earth 
and the fea, in miniature ; he gives this circle the dimenfion 
of three inches. 

The fecond circle is allotted for the heavens and the ftars: 
He allows the fpace of ten inches between this, and the former 
circle. 

The third mall be eight inches diftant from the fecond. The 
fpace between thefe two circles {hall be divided into twelve 
compauiments, each of which makes a picture of ten ox eleven 
inches deep. 

The fourth circle makes the margin of the buckler: And 
the interval between this and the former , being of three 
inches, is fufficient to reprefent the waves and currents of 
the ocean. 

All thefe together make but four foot in thewholeain dia- 
meter. The print of thefe circles and divifions will ferve to 
5 rove, that the figures will neither be crowded nor confufed, if 
ifpofed in the proper place and order. 

As 
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As to the fize and figure of the fhield, it is evident from 
the poets, that in the time of the Trojan war there w« 
Ihields of an extraordinary magnitude. The buckler of Aiat 
is often compared by Homer to a tower, and in the fixth Iuad 
that of HecJor is defcribed to cover him from the fhoulden to 
the ankles. 

Ja/*«> J 01 <rw&i *M* Kf eujyjt*. SigH* itt\«voV 

In the fecond verfe of the defcription of this buckler QfEAeHkSf ' 
it is (aid that Vulcan caft round it a radiant circle. 

life* f* &%fk #*?fcl p&HtUu* v. 479* 

Which proves the figure to have been round. But if it be al* 
ledg'd that «tfp£ as well fignifies oval as circular ', it may be 
anfoer'd, that the circular figure better agrees to the fpheres 
reprefented in the center, and to the courfe of the ocean at 
the circumference. 

We may very well allow four foot diameter to this buckler: 
As one may fuppofe a larger fize would have been too on- 
weildy, fo a lefs would not have been (Efficient to cover the 
breaft and arm of a man of a ftature fo large as Achilles. 

In allowing four foot diameter to the whole, each of the 
twelve compartiments may be of ten or eleven inches in depth, 
which will be enough to contain, without any confuiion, all 
the objects which Homer mentions. Indeed in this print, each 
compartiment being but of one inch) the principal figures 
only are reprefented $ but the reader may eafily imagine the 
advantage of nine or ten inches more. However, if the cri- 
ticks are not yet fatisfy'd there is room enough, it is but ta- 
king in the literal fenfe the words «r*77oci ftufm>b.mr, with 
which Homer begins his defcription, and the buckler may be 
fuppos'd engraven on both (ides, which fuppofiiion will dou- 
ble the fize of each piece : The one fide may ferve for the gene- 
ral defcription of heaven and earth, and the other fox ail the 
particulars. 
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ML T T having been now {hewn, that the fliield of Homer is 
JL blamelels as to its defign and difpofition, and that the 
fubject ffo extenfiveas it is) may be contracted within the 
doe limits $ not being one vaft unproportion'd heap of figures, 
bat divided into twelve regular compartiments : What remains, 
as to confidcr this piece as a compleat idea of pointing, and a 
sketch for what one may call an univerfal picture. This is cer- 
tainly the light in which it is chiefly to be admired, and in which 
alone the criticks have neglected to place it. 

There is reafon to believe that Homer did in this, as he has 
done in other arts, (even in mechanicks) that is, comprehend 
whatever was known of it in his time $ if not (as is highly 
probable) from thence extend his ideas yet farther, and give 
a more enlarged notion of it. Accordingly it is very obfervable, 
that there is fcarce a fpecies or branch or this art which is not 
here to be found, whether hiftory, battel-painting, landskip, 
architecture, fruits, flowers, animals, &*c. 

I think it poifible that painting was arrived to a greater 
degree of perfection, even at that early period, than is ge- 
nerally fuppofed by thofe who have written upon it. Pliny er- 
prefly fays* that it was not known in the time or the T^rojan war. 
The fame author, and others, reprefent it in a very imperfeft 
ftate in Greece, in, or near the days of Homer. They tell us 
of one painter, that he was the firft who begun to (hadow $ 
aad of another, that he fill'd his outlines only with a Angle 
colour, and that laid on every where alike t but we may have 
a higher notion of the art, from thofe defcriptions of (tatues, 
carvings, tapeftries^ fculptures upon armour, and ornaments 
of all kinds, which every where occur in our author * as well 
as from what he fays of their beauty, the relievo, and their 
emulation of life ittelf. If we confidcr how much it is hit 
confrant practice to confine himfelf to the cuftom of the 
times whereof he writ, it will be hard to doubt but that 
painting and fculpture muft have been then in great praftice and 
repute. 

The fhield is not only defcrib'd as a piece of fculpture, but 
of painting $ the outlines may be fuppos'd engraved, and the 
reft enamcl'd, or inlaid with various colour'd metals. The 
variety of colours is plainly diftinguifh'd by Homer 9 where he 
(peaks of the blacknefs of the new open'd earth, of th»^«e- 
ral odours of the grapes and vines j and in other places. The 
different metals that Vulcan is feign'd to caft into the furnace, 
were fuflfcicnt to afford all the necefTary colours ; Bat if to 
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thofe which are natural to trie metals, we add alfo thofe wbicfc 
they are capable of receiving from the operation of fire, it 
Jhall find, that Vulcan had as great a variety of colour* tt 
make ufe of as any modern painter. That enamelling, « 
fixing colours by fire, was practifed very aa.cien,tlr, may k | 
conjectur'd from what Viodorus reports of one of toe walls 4 \ 
Babylon, built by Semiramis, that the bricks of it were painUik» 
fore ibey were burned, fo as to reprefent all forts of animals, lib. J. 
chap. 4. Now it is but natural to infer, that men had oak 
ufe of ordinary colours for the reprefentation of objects, k» 
fore they learnt to reprefent them by fnch at are given or 
the operation of fire $ one being much more eafy and ok* 
ous than the other , and that fort of painting by means of 
fire being but an imitation of the painting with a pencil aai 
colours. The fame inference will be farther enfare'd fron 
the works of tape ft ry, which the women of thole times ia» 
terweaved with many colours 5 as appears from the defer* 
tion of that veil which Hecuba offers to Minerva in the fixta 
iliad, and from a paiTage in the twenty fecond, where AtUt* 
mache is reprefented working flowers in a piece of this kind. 
They muft certainly have known the ufe or colours themXeha 
for painting, before they could think of dying threads win\ 
thofe colours, and weaving thofe threads clofe to one another, ia 
order only to a more laborious imitation of a thing_ fo mock 
more eaiily perform 'd by a penciL This obfervation I owe tt 
the Abbi Fraeuier 

It may indeed be thought, that a genius fo vaft and com* 
prehenfive as that of Homer , might carry his views beyond 
the reft of mankind, and that in this buckler of AcHUu he 
rather defign'd to give a fcheme of what might be perform'd, 
than a defcription of what really was fo : And since he made 
a God the art i ft, he might ezcufe himfelf from a ftrict con- 
finement to what was known and praftifed in the time of the 
Trojan war. Let this be as it will, it is certain that he had, 
whether by learning, or by ftrength of genius, (tho' the latter 
be more glorious for Homer) a full and exaft idea of painting 
in all its parts 5 that is to fay, in the invention, the comfofition, 
the exprejjion, &C ^ ^ ... 

The invention is {hewn in finding and introducing, in every 
fubjeft, the greateft, the moft Jignijuant, and moft fait able 00- 
jeers. Accordingly in every fingle picture of the ifrield, Hb- 
ttter constantly finds out either thole objefts which are ^natu- 
rally the principal, thofe which moft conduce to tfiew the 
fubject, ot thofe which fet it in the livelieft and moft agree- 
able 
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tble Light : Thefe he never fails to difpofe in the moft ad van* 
cagious manners, situations, and oppositions. 

Next, we find all his figures differently characterized, in 
heir expreffions and attitudes, according to their feveral na- 
ores : The Gods (for inftance) are diftinguifli'd in air, hahit 
ad proportion, from men, in the fourth picture $ matters from 
exvants in the eighth \ and fo of the reft 

Nothing is more wonderful than his exact obfervation of 
be contrary not only between figure and figure, but between 
object and fubiect. The city in peace is a contraft to the 
ity in war : Between the fieke in the fourth picture, and the 
Mttel in the fixth, a piece ox paifage is introduced, and Ri- 
al (Scenes follow after. The country too is reprefented in 
mur in the fifth, as well as in peace in the feventh, eighth, 
nd ninth. The very animals are {hewn in thefe two diffe- 
rent ftates, in the tenth and the eleventh. Where the fub- 
jeexs appear the Dune, he contraftes them fome other way : 
Thus the firft picture of the town in peace having a predomi- 
nant air of gaiety, in the dances and pomps of the marriage $ 
clie fecond has a character of earneftnefs and folicitade, in 
the difpute and oleadings. In the pieces of rural lire, that 
af the plowing is of a different character from the harveft, 
rod that of the harveft from the vintage. In each of thefe 
there is a contraft of the labour and mirth of the country peo- 
pie : In the. firft, fome are plowing, others taking a cup of 
good liquor $ in the next, we fee the reapers working in one 
part, and the banquet prepared in another * in the laft, the 
labour of the vineyard is relieved with mnfick and a dance. 
The perfons are no lefs varied, old and young, men and wo. 
men : There being women in two pictures together, name- 
ly the eighth and ninth, it is remarkable that thofe in the 
latter are of a different character from the former $ they who 
drefs the (upper "being ordinary women, the others who carry 
baskets in the vineyard, young and beautiful virgins : And 
thefe again are of an inferior character to thofe in the twelfth 
piece, who are diftinguifli'd ai people of condition by a 
more elegant drefs. There are three dances in the buckler $ 
■nd thefe too are varied : That at the wedding is in a circular, 
figure, that of the vineyard in a row, that in the laft picture, 
a mingled one. Laftly, there is a manifeft contraft in the 
eolours 1 nay, eVn in the back-grounds of the feveral pieces : 
Fox example, that of the plowing is of a dark tinft, that of the 
hatred yellow, that of the pafture green, and the red in like 
nanncr. 
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That Tie was not a (hanger to *Brialperfre8roe s appei 
exprefly marking the diftance of object from object : 
i*, for infrance, that the two fpics lay a little feme 
the other figures ; and that the oak under which w; 
the banquet of the reapers, flood apart. What he 
the Valley fprinkled all over with cottages and flocks, 
to be a dekription of a large country in pe Hp c& i fe 
indeed a general argument tor this may be drawn £ 
number or figures on the fhield 3 which could not bi 
prefsM in their full magnitude: And this is tbcrefoi 
of proof that the art of kfletring them according 
fpecVive was known at that time. 

What the criticks call the three unities, ought in n 
much to be obferved In a picture as in a play $ each 
have only ene principal *&ion, one injiant of time, and o 
§f view. In this method of examination aMb, the fli 
nonet will bear the teft : He has been more exact tl 
'greateft painters, who have often deviated from one or < 
thefe rules \ whereas (when we examine the detail of ea 
parti men t) it will appear, 

Firft, that there is but one principal action in each 
mnd that no fupernumerary figures or actions are inti 
This will anfwer all that has been fa id of the confui 
crowd of figures on the fhield, by thofe who never < 
"hended the plan of it. 

Secondly, that no aftion is reprefented in one piece, 
could not nappen in the fame inltant of time. This wi 
throw the objection againft fo many different aft ions api 
fin one fhield \ which, in this cafe, is much as abfurc 
object againft fo many of Raphael's Cartons appearing 
gallery. 

Thirdly, it will be manifeft that there are no obj 

*ny one, picture which could not be feen in one point o 

Hereby the Abbi Terrajfon's whole criticifm will fall 1 

ground, which amounts but to this, that the general 

of the heavens, ftars, and fea, with the particular pi 

of towns, fields, &>e. could never be feen all at once. 

was incapable of fo abfurd a thought, nor could the: 

venly bodies (had he intended them for a picture) ha 

been feen together from one point ; for the con ft el 

and the full moon, for example, could never be feen a 

with the fun. But the celeftial bodies were placed • 

bofs, as the ocean at the margin of the fhield ; Thefi 

no parts of the painting, but the former was only an 

went to the projection in the middle, and the latter a 
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i In the lime manner at the divifion*, piojec- 
l roof art left to be ornjmcnlcii it the 
_ Jntcr, with fbiUge, urfiiteQure, grottfijut, 
or what he pleefei : However hit judgment will he ibll muic 
1— — — -— 1-1.1-, if he contrivet to make eren thet extrinfical 
fun, to beu fame illnfion to the main defign : It 11 thie 
Whith Brarr bai done, in plating a (bit of fphete in the mid- 
dle, and the ocean at the border, of a work, which wai ex- 
preil J iu tended to reprefent the univcrie. 

I proceed now to the detail of the flileld j in which the 
wend* of Homer being fitft Conflated, an attempt will be made 
» Jbew with whit tufi oederall that he deuribei mayenlct 
into the csaipoCtioa, according to the roln of juiuting. 
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THE 



SHIELD ofaACHILLES 

Divided into its feveral Parts. 



1&KX% 



Qwamm* 



The Boss of the Shield. 

VERSE 483. *E»^yAtr>*cO ftertVulconrofrofinUi 
the earth, the heaven, tbefe*,tbrimaefatigaiU comrfiofthe 
fun, the moon in her full, all the celeJHaljtrns that crown 
Olympus, the Pleiades, the Hyades, the groat Orion, and tit 
Bear, commonly eaWd the Wain, the only eo^fieOathm which, never 
bathing itfelf in the ocean, turns about the pole, mnd obfervts tbo 
courfeof Orion. 

The fculpture of thefe re&mbled (bmewhat of our teneftrial 
and celeftial Globes, and took op the center of the Ihield: 
'Tis plain by the hnddlc in which Homer expreffes this, that he 
did not defcribe it as a pifture for a point of light. 

The circumference is divided into twelve compartiments, each 
being a feparate picture : As follow, 

Firft Compartiraent. A Town In Peace* 

*£r A <ti>* 4»iiN0i 4rSXfff , &c] He engraved two cities %iaom 

of them were represented nuptials and fejtrvals. The ftomfes from 
their bridal chambers were coniuSed thro' the town by too Lag* of 
torches. Kvery mouth fung the hymeneal fong : The youths inarm' J 

rapidly 




_ r f/hTavm /yz-Peace. i.a^Aarn^c. x&n-&wn 

£&nC%idiiif tn/v a^vOnUnjfcaAt b'.a. Co 
'ffirrs ^-agriculture ./. 'TTMaM- ■ sSCarvu I ; 
»»<;^ ftftoral Life . loLfisru fEHrrdt 
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about in a circular dance : The flute and the lyre refound- 
te women, every em in the fireet, fianding in the parches, 
tud admired. 

kis picture, the brides preceded by torch-bearcrs are on 
e-ground: The dance in circles, and muficians behind 
Xhe iheet in perfoe&ve on either fide, the women 
sclaton in the porches, c>& diipert*d thro" all the ar- 
irc 

ond Compartiment. An 4flemhly of Feopfa 

I /'«V??> &«•! There woe feen a number of people in the 
'place, and two men difpnting warmly : The occafion tone 
•ment of a fine far a murder* which one affirm' d before the 
te had paid, the ether deny'd to have received 5 both demand* 
it the affair Jhould be determined by the judgment of an 
: The acclamations of the multitude favoured Jometimes the 
ty, fometimes the other. 

t is a fine plan for a mailer-piece of escprcjfion ; any judge 
iting will tee our anthor has chofen that caufe which of 
lers wou'd give occafion to the created variety of expref- 
The father 9 the murderer, the witneiTes, and the different 
is of the aflembly, would afford an ample field for this 
rcen to Raphael himtcli. 

Third Compartiment. The Senate. 

%*t /' etap \nif tftrtw> &c.1 The heralds rang'd the ptople 
r $ The reverend elders werefeated on feats of poli/k'djhnt, 
acred circle 1 theyrofeup and declared their judgment, each 
urn, with thefcebter in bis hand : Two talents of gold wire 
1 the middle of the circle, to be given to him who Jhould pro- 
the mofi equitable judgment. 

judges are feated in the center of the piQure $ one 
is the principal figure) (landing up as fpeaking, ano- 
1 an action of rifmg, as in order to fpeak : The ground 
'em a profpeft of the Torum, fill'd with auditors and 



ors. 



Fourth Compartiment. A Town in wan. 

f lirjolm o^Xir, &c] The other city vm befieged by twoglit- 
armies : They were not agreed, whether tofack the town, or 

F3 divide 
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I 



divide mU the booty of it into two equal parts, to be flsmrtd i „„ 

them : Meantime tie befieged fecretty arm'd tbemfdvgs far an am- 
bufcade. Their wives, children , and old mem were fejhd to defend 
their walls : The wmrriors mareb'd from ths town xoUb Pallas ad 
Mars. 




mOMTit 

as well 

This fubject may" be thus difpofed ; The'town* pretty near 
the eye, a-crofs the whole picture, with the old men on the 
walls ; The chiefs of each army on the fore-ground ; Their 
different opinions for jpDttiog the town to the fword, orfpa- 
ring it on account of the booty, may be exprefs'd by tome 
having their hands on their fwurds , and looking op to the 
city, others flopping them, or in an action of perfuading a* 
gainft it. Behind, in profpett, the townfinen may be ten 
going out from the back gates, with the two Deities at then 
head. 

Homer here gives a clear initance of what the ancients si- 
ways praftifei ', the diftinguifhing the Gods and Goddefles by 
characters of majefry or beauty fomewhat fuperiox to na- 
ture ; we conftanuy find this in their ftatues, and to this the 
modern matters owe the grand tafte in the perfection of their 
figures* 

Fifth Compartiment. An Ambufcade. 

O! a' 67i eft p ixavov, &c] Being arrived at the river where they 
dyign'd Mr amhnjh (thi place where ths cattel were watered) they 
dtfpofed themfehes along the bank* cover d with their arms : Two 
Sh-es lay at a defiance from them, obferying when the oxen andjbetp 
florid come to drink* They came immediately, followed by two 
Jhephsrds, who were playing on their pipes, without any apprehenfion 
of their danger. 

This quiet picture is a kind of Repofe between the Uft, and 
the following, active pieces- Here is a fcene of a rivet and 
trees, under which lye the foldiers, next the eye of the fpec- 
tator 5 on the farther bank are placed the two {pics on one 
hand, and the flocks and Jhepherds appear coming at a greater 
diltance on the other. 

Sixth Compartiment. 'The Battel* 

0\ dp W vpo'iJbnty &«•! The people of the town ru/h'd ufo* 
them, carried off the oxen and Jhtep, and kill'd thn'JhepeVds. 1 he 

befieger 



i 
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hefi eger s fitting before the teem, heard the outcry, and mounting 
their borfes, arrive i at the bank of the river $ where they flop p'd, and 




gang 

nf which woe mortally wounded $ the other not yet hurt : The gar- 
m*nt enherjhoulders waefiain'd with humanUood : The figures ap- 
peared as if they lived, moved, and fought, youwotdd think they 
realty dragged off their dead. 

'The meep and two fhepherds lying dead upon the fore- 
ground. A battd-pieee fil£ the pifture. The allegorical fi- 
gure of the I area or Vefiiny is the principal. This had been 
a noble occafion for fuch a painter as Rubens, who has with 
moft happinefs and learning imitated the ancients in theft 
fictitious and fymbolkal pcrfons. 

Seventh Compartiment. Tillage. 

*Ef /* e*fUemb jji&Km%U*.] The next piece reprefented a large 
fold, a deep and fruitful foil, which f tenia to have been three times 
phw*d i the labourers appeared turning their plows on every fide. As 
fiton as they came to a land's end, a man prefented them a bowl of 
wine § cheared witbthu, they tum'd, and worked down a new fur. 
few, defirom to hafien to tie next land's end. The field woe of 
gold, hut look'd black behind the plows, as if it bad really been 
turnd up 5 thefurprixing effeSl of the art of Vulcan. 

The plow-men moft oe reprefented on the fore-ground, in the 
action of turning at. the end of the furrow. The invention 
of Homer is not content with barely putting down the figures, but 
enlivens them prodigioufly with lome remarkable circumftance 8 
The giving a cup of wine to the plowmen muft occa&m a fine 
expreffionin the faces. * 

Eighth Compartiment. The Hdrveft» 

*Ef **' ertoti titm ©•, &«•] Neat be reprefented a field of com, 
in which the reapers worwd witbjharp ficklesin their hands ) the 
torn fell thick along the furrows in eaual rows : Three binders were) 
employed in making up the /heaves : The boys attended them, gather' d 
up the loofe fwarths, ana carried them in their arms to be bound : 
The lord of the field fianding in the midfi of the beaps,with a fcepter 
in his band, rejoices in file nee : His officers, at a diftance,prefare a 
feafi under tbejhade of an oak, andbold anox ready to bejacrtficed % 
while tht women mix the flower of wheat for the reaper's [upper. 

F4 Th* 
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The reapers on the fore-mood, with their faces toward* 
the fpecmtors, the gatherers behind, and the children on the 
farther ground. The mafter of the field, who is the chief 
figure, may he let in the middle of the picture with a ftronc 
light upon him, in the aftkm of duefHag and pointing with 
his fceptcr; The oak, with the fervants under it, the facrifirr, 
6*. on a diftant ground, would all together made a beantind 
grouppc of great variety. 

Ninth Corapartiment. Tb* Vintage. 

*Ey /* tiftai cw0t«Xf#t, flee] He then engraved* vineyard loadeg 
with its grapes : The vineyard was gold, bat the grapes black^nd 




earned the fruit in woven baskets : In the middle of them a path 




accompanied bis vote* with their own. 

The vintage fcarce needs to be painted in any colour* hot 
jjomtr't. The youths and maids toward the eye, at coming 
out of the vineyard : The enclofure, pales, gate, dw. on the 
foreground. There it fumething inesnreffinly riant in this 
piece, above all the reft. 

Tenth Compartiment. Animals. 

■to f «V x f» •I*"*. *•*!» J* 6 :! ?' &*™i f, *?* tf" 93t9n % 

„ tbajietotbe 

, aptd river roU'd with refonnding fireams 

amongfi the rujhes : Four herdfmen of gold attended them, followed 
by nine large dogs. Two terrible lions feixed a bull by the throat, who 
roar'd as they dragg'd him along * the dogs and tip herdfmen ram to 
Ins refine, but the lions bavingtern the bull, devour' d his entrails* 
and drank bis blood. The herdfmen came np with their dogs and 
heartened them in vain \ they dttrfi not attack the lions, but {land* 
ingatfome diflance, bark' 4 at them and /hnn'dtbem. 

We have next a fine piece of animals, tamo and lavage | 
hot what is remarkahle, is, that thefe animals are not coldly 
brought in to be gazed upon * Tht herds* dogs, and lions 

are 
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are pot into a&ion, enough to exercife the warmth and fpirit 
•f Rubens, or the great tatte of Julio Romano. 

The lion may he next the eye, one holding the bull by 
Ae throat, the other tearing oat his entrails : A herdfnian 
or two heartening the dogs : All thefe on the fore-ground. 
On the (econd ground another grouppe of oxen, that (eem to 
bare been gone before, toffing their heads and running j other 
hexdfinen and dogs after 'cm : And beyond them, a protpcQ of 
the rirez. ' 

. Eleventh Compartiment. Sheep- 



^9 **»•%&*•] Tfa divine artifl then engraved orlargeflockaf 
white /beep, fading along a beautiful vaUev. Innumerable folds* 
tottages, ami tnchTd /hikers, xvtref catted thro' the prefpeft. 

Tms is an entire landslip without human figures , an Image* 
of nature (olitary and uncfiftnrb'd : The deepeft repofe and> 
•^*" :1; - is that which difHngmihes it rronvthe others. 



•^Twelfth Compartiment. The Dance* 

"EftJX^'*^ The shTfnlVuUsntfadtfgn'd the figure art J 




meats, the men in rich and Jhining fluffs: The maids bad fiowey 
orovms on their heads - y the men ha d /words of gold ha nging from thnr 
fides in belts offilver. Here they feem to run in a ri*g with active 
feet, a* [vsiftlyat a wheel runs round when tried by the hand of the 
fatter. There they appear 1 'd to move in many figures ,and /omexime: 
to meet, fometimes to wind from each other. A multitude of /J)-*. 
fiators fiood round, delighted with the dance. In the middle tv.» 
wimble tumblers exerci/ed themfelfuu in feats of. a&ivily., while t}*t 
fo nt w oe carried on by the whit circle* 

This pifture includes the greateft number of pcifons: 
Vomer himfrlf hasjspoQp'd- them, and mjutk'd the manner of 
the compofition. This piece worald excel in the different ah-t- 
of beauty which might be .gjten to the young men and wo- 
men, and the gracerol attitndes- in the various manners of 
dancing : On which aeccnmt the fnbjeft might he fit for Guido % 
at perhaps coa'd be no where better executed than in oar own 
tourtry* 

95 *« "" 
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The Bordir of the Shu lo» 

% f bid* «W7«/<#i»> 8cc] Tbenlafth, bereprefenied Oe r+ 
fid conrje of tb*gre*t oce** 9 vdncb bo mmie to roll its waves tmd 
the extremity of the whole c ir c umf e r e n ce. 

This (as has been (kid before") was only the fismc to the whole 
fhield, and is therefore hot {lightly tooch'd upon, without any 
mention of particular objeSs. 

I ought not to end this eflay, withont vindicating my fell" 
from' the vanity of treating of an art, which I love fo much 
better than I ondetftand : Bat I have been very careful t» 
confult both the beft performers and judges in painting. 1 
can't neglect this occafion of 4*7™$? «** b*FPT I thmk my 
IVtf in the favour of the moft difangtriih'd matters of that 
art. Sir Godfrey Kneiler in pmrticnlar allows me to tell the 
world, that he entirely agrees with my Sentiments on tail 
fubject : And I can't help wiihing, that ne who gives this tc- 
alimony to Homer, would ennoble To great a defign by his own 
execution of it. Vulcan never wropght far Thetis varth more 
readmefsandafieEtion, than Sir Godfrey has done forme: And 
fb admirable a picrarc of the whole imiverfe coald not be a 
xnore' agreeable prefent, than he has obiigM me with, in the 
Portraits of fome of thofe pcrfons, who arc to me the'dcaseft 
objects in it. 
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The ARGUMENT. 

The reconciliation of Achilles and A± 

memnon. 

THitis br'mgs to, berfim the aesnaset made 
Vulcan. "«#.. pnferii* ibe body, of bis fit 
from corruption, and commands him to affemble the 
my, to declare bis refentment at an end. Agamemi 
and Achilles are folemnly reconcifd: Tbe/peec 
frefents, and ceremonies on that occafion. Achille 
with great difficulty perfuaded to refrain from the I 
tel, till tbe troops have refrejb*d them/elves, by the 
we ^fjtJlyfles. ;1the prefen&s are convey* d to thrfe* 
Acbilfjes : whore Brifeis laments ovet the bodyvf 
troclus. The hero obftinately refufes all repafi, , 
gives bimfelf up to lamentations for bis friend, 1 
nerva defcends to firengthen him, by tbe order of 
pker. Be arms for the fight ; bis appearance defcri 
He addrejfes him/elf to his hbrfes, and reproaches' ft 
with the death of Patrochi*. One of them is mif* 
loujly endued with voice, and infpird to prophefy 
fdte ; but the hero, not afionijh'd by that prodigy, nr 
with fury to the combat e. 
the tbirtjmtb day, The fcene is on the fe+Jbe 
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OF THE 

It I AD 

SOON as Aurora heav'd ber orient head 
Above the wave* that blufli'd with early red, ' 
(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with (acred light ; ) 
c Th" immortal arras the God defi-m other bears 
Swift to ber Ton ■ Her (on {he finds in tears, 
Strctch'd o'er faittclui" corfe ; while all the refl 
Their Sov'reign's farrows in their own exprefl- 
A ray divine her heav'nly. prefence fiied> 
lo And thus, his hand {bft-toncbing, tbei'n laid. 

Suppref* 
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Supprefi (my fon) this rage of grief, and know 
It was not man, but heav'n that ga*e the' bio* ; 
Behold what arms by Vukan are SeffowM, 
Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 
15 Then drops the radiant burthen on the ground ; 
Clang the ftrong arms, and ring the fhores around: 
Back fhrink the Myrmidons with dread fhrprize, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes* 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the fhow> 
20 And feels with rage divine his bofom glow ; 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 
And flafh inpsflant like a ftream of fire : 
He turns the radiant gift ; and feeds his mind 
On all th' immortal artift had defign'd. 
45 Goddefs (he cry'd) thefe glorious arms that iHine 
With matchlefs art, confefs the hand divine. . 
Now to the bloody battel let me bend : 
But ah ! the relicks of my flaughter'd friend ! 




\» 
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In thofe wide -wounds thro"- which his fpirit fled, 
30 Shall flies, and worms obfcene, pollute the dead I 
That unavailing care be laid aflde, 
(The axure Goddefi to her fon reply'd) 

, Whole 



t. 30. Shall flies, mad worms obfcene, pollute t tbe deadly The 
care which Amies takes in this place to drive away the flies 
from the dead body of Xatrodus, Teems to us a mean employ- 
ment, and a care unworthy of a hero. But that office was 
regarded by Homer, and by all the Greeks of his time, as a 
pious duty confecrated by cuftom and religion $ which ob- 
liged the kindred and friends of thq deceased to watch his 
corps, and prevent any corruption before the folemn day of 
his funerals. It is plain this devoir was thought an radi- 
fpenfibie one* fince Achilles could not difcharge himfelf of it 
but.'fey fsapofag it upon his mother. It is alio cleat, that 
in thofe times the prefervation of a dead body was account- 
ad a very important matter, fince the Goddeffes tnemfelvcs, 
nay the moft delicate of the Goddefles, made it the fubjett 
of their utmoft attention. As Tbetia preferves the body of 
Fatroclu*, and chafes from it thofe infeds that breed in the 
wounds and catrfe putreracrion, fo Venus is employ'd -day and 
night about that of HeBor, in driving away the dogs to which 
Achilles had erpos'd it. Apollo, on hit part, covers it with' a 
thick cloud, and preferrcs-its rreflinefs amidft the greatefr heats 
of the fun: And this 1 care of the deities over the dead was 
look'd upon by men as 4 fruit of their piety. 

There is an excellent remark upon this paflage in BoJfu\ 
admirable treatife of the epic poem, lib. 3. c. 10. " To fpeak 
" (fays this author) of the arts and fciences as a poet ought, 
"we Should veil them under names and actions of pctfons 
" fictitious and allegorical. Jfomer will not plainly (ay that 

fait has the virtue to prtierye dead bodies, and prevent 
«• the flies from engendering worms in them $ he will not 
** fay, that the fea nrefented Achilles a remedy to preferve 
** Fatroclu* from putrefaction ; but he will make the lea* 
" Goddefs, and tell us, that Tbstu, to Comfort Achilles, en. 
u g*g e d to perfume the body with an AmhroAa which fhould 
" keep it a whole year from corruption: It is thus Homer 

" teaches 



«c 
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Whole years untouched, uhinjtnrM '{Hall 'remain 
Frefh as in life, the carcais of the {Iain. 

5 j But go, Achilles y (as affairs require) 1 

Before the Grecian Peers renounce thine ire r 
Then uncontroll'd in bound lefs war engage. 
And heav'n with ftrength fupply the mighty rage f 
! Then in the noftrils of the (lain fhe ponr*d~ 

AoNe&areous drops, and rich Ambrofia fhowr'd 
0*er all the corfe : The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch'd it refts, and facred from decay. 
Achilles to the ftrand obedient went ; 
The (hores refounded with the voice he feat* 

^c The heroes heard, and. all the naval train 

That tend the {hips, or guide them o'er the main, 
Alasm'd, tranfported at the well-known (bund, 
Frequent and full, the great aflembly. crownM.^ 
Studious to fee that terror, of tfie plain, 

jo Long loft to battel,, fhine.in arms again. 



" teaches the poets to (peak of arts and' fciences. This em> 
•* ample ibews the nature of the things, that flies canfe pa. 
u treUftion, that fait preienres bodies from it $ bat all this 
•' is told us poetically, the whole is reduced into afiion, the 
" 6a U made a perfon. who fpeaks and afts, and this profi, 
'* }&***. " Kcomuaoied with pailion, tenderaefs, and affec- 
* tion j in a wottf, these is nothing which is no* (according 
" to JHjfoth's precept) endued with manners, 

ffdide* 
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tyaldes and TJlyffes firft appear, 

Lame with their wounds, and leaning on tbe (pear ; 

Thefe on the facred feats of council piac'd, 

The King of men, Atrides % came the lafi: 
.He too fore wounded by Agenors fon. 

Achilles (riling in the mid ft) began* 
Oh Monarch ! better far had been the fate 

Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian fhte, 
If (e'er tbe day when by mad paffion fway'd f 
iRafh we contended for tbe black-ey'd maid) 
Preventing Dian had difpatch'd her dart, 
And fhot the fhining mifchief to the heart ! 

v. 6 f. Trevtntin* Dian bad dithatcVd her dart. 
And Jhot tbe Jhining mt/Mef to tbe heart.] 
Achilles wiihet Brifeh had died before fhe had occafiWd fo 
neat calamitict to his countrymen: I will not (ay to excnfe 
him, that his virtue here overpowers his love, but that the 
wiih is not fo very barbarous as it may feem by the phrafc 
to a modern reader. It is not, that Diana had actually kill'd 
her, as by a particular ftroke or judgment from heaven $ it 
neans no wore than a natural death* as appears from this 
i*iT*%c in Odyff. 15. 

When age anJJicknefs have unnerd'd tbefhwgy 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along* 
They hend tbefiher bows fir fndden itf, 
And every Jhining arrow flies to kill. 

lad he does not wifli her death now, after ihe had been kit 
liftreG, but only that ihe had died, before he knew* oc le* 
cdher. 

Then 
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Then many a hero had not pre&'d the fhore, 
Nor Tnf* glad field* been fattened with our got 
f ; Long, long (hall Gwwe the woes we cans'd, bewa 
And fad pofteritjr repeat the tale. 
But this, no more the fubjeS of debate, 
I* pad, forgotten, and refign'd to fate : 
Why fhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 
70 Burn with a fury that can never die ? 

Here then my anger ends: Let war fucceed, 
And ev'n as Gnece has bled, let ll'ion bleed* 
Now call the hods, and try, if in our fight, 
tfV<»y yet fhall dare to camp a fecond night ! 
7 j 1 deem, their mightieft, when this arm he kne 
Shall 'Icape with tranfport, and with joy repofi 
He laid : His finilVd wrath with lood acclaii 
Th* Uwfe acvept, and ftiom toKJu name. 
Vh*« thu*, not rkfting from his lofty throne, 
tet« *4W unmovM, the King of men began. 

H**r w* y* few *f ^W .' with ulence he 
Ami gt*** jr\H*c naoauca 4* iaxp^rctxL ear ; 
sW JVW taaJ v u»;bwJtv jey* futp«ii, 

^V^^EWfttaft %*mfefev 4a&&« imtofr exotic* 

m - 
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Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate ; 
Know* angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate> 
With fell Erlnnys, urg'd my wrath that day 
^ When from Achilles 9 arms I fbrc'd the prey* 
What then con'd I, againft the will of heav n ? 
Not by myfelf, but vengeful Ate driv'n ; 
She, Joves dread daughter, fated to infeft 
The race of mortals, enter'd in my breaft. 

Not 



▼. 9 j. Sfa, Jove* sir e x& daughter.) This fpeech of Agamem- 
tan, confifting of little clfc than the long ftory of Jupi- 
ter's cafting at/cord out of heaven , feems odd enough at firft 
fight 3 and doet not indeed aafwer what I believe every lea- 
der expe&s, at the conference of thefe two princes, with- 
out excufing it from the juftncfs and proper application of 
the allegory in the prefent cafe, I think it a piece of arti- 
fice, very agreeable to the chata&er of Agamemnon^ which it 
a mixture of haughtinefs and cunning ! he cannot prevail with 
himfelf any way to leflen the dignity of the royal character, 
of which he every where appears jealous: Something he is ob- 
lig'd to fay in publick, and not brooking direQly to own 
himfelf in the wrong, he Han it over with this tale. With 
what frateliacfs is it that he yields ? " I was milled ((ays he) 
" bat I was milled like Jupiter. . We inveft you with our powers, 
** take our troops and our treasures : Our royal promife wall be 
« fulfill'd, but be you pacified. " 

v. 93. She, Jove'i dread daughter fated to infefl 
The race of mortals — ■] 

It appears from hence, that the ancients own'd * Damon, 
created by God himfelf, and totally taken up in doing mif- 
chief. 

This fiction is very remarkable, in as much as it proves 
that the Fagarn knew that a daemon of difcord and maledic- 
tion was in heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, 
*hlch perfc&ly agrees with holy hiftory. St. Jufiin will have 

it, 
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The Thond'rer, unfufpicions of the fraud, 
Prononnc'd thofe folemn words that bind a God. 
The joyful Goddefs, from Olympus* height, 
Swift to Achalan Argos bent her flight ; 
|j Scarce fev'n moons gone, lay Sthenelus his wife ; 
. She pafh'd her lingering infant into life : 
Her charms Alcmenas coming labours flay, 
And flop the babe juft iffuing to the day. 
Then bids Saturnlus bear his oath in mind ; 
O u A youth ((aid fhe) o£ Jove's immortal kind 
€ * Is this day born : From Sthenelus he fprings, 
" And claims thy promife to be King of Kings." 
Grief feiz*d the Thond'rer, by his oath engag'd ; 
Stung to the foul, he forrow'd, and he rag'd, 
1 5 From his ambrofial head, where pereh'd (he fate, 
He &atch*d the Fury-Goddefs of Debate, 
The dread, th* irrevocable oath he fwore, 
*tW immortal (eats fhould ne'er behold her more ; 
▲fid whirlM her headlong down, for ever driv'n 
000 bright Olympus, and the ftarry heav n: 
^^rjce cm the nether world the fury fell ; 

j^/***«l vrith man « contentions race to dwell. 
/ €*£* m t he God hit fon's hard toils bemoan d, 
^he dire fury, and in fecret groan'd* 
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The fon of Peleus thus : And thus replies 
The great in councils, Itbacus the wife. 

.- Tho' god-like thou art by no toils oppreff, 
At leaft oar armies claim repaft and reft : 
Long and laborious mnft the combate be, 
When by the Gods infpir'd, and led by thee. 
Strength is deriv'd from fpirits and from blood, 

re And thofe augment by gen'rous wine and food ; i 
'What boaftful fon of war, without that flay, 
Can laft a hero thro* a fingle day ? 
Courage may prompt ; but, ebbing out his ftrength, 
Mere unfupported man muft yield at length ; 

fj Shrank with dry famine, and with toils declined, 
The dropping body will defert the mind : 



▼• is*, Strtngtb u ieriv'i from faints, dec.] This advice of 

%7hfa that the troops ihould refrefll thcmfelves with eating 

00*1 drinking, was extremely jatocfEuj after a battel of lo 

\0*% contmoance as that of the day before : And Achilles'* 

■a^mC that they 4hon*d charge the enemy immediately, with- 

_*gpt JUX 7 waettion on the neceffity of that rerVeftimcnt, was 

*g/o highly natural to his violent character. This forces 17- 

**^2sy to repeat that advice, and infift upon it fo much : Which 

r £SPj£ cxitick* ^ n0 t fee into, who thro 1 a Gdfc delicacy ate 

gj^j fcV*' «t ni s infilling fo warmly on eating and drinking. 



*£Zf*3 *° * common reader, who is more fond of heroick and 
T^t?*****-* than of juft and natural images, this at firft fight 
" \ «a cjf f ridicule \ but I'll venture to fay there is 

'dicoJoos in the thing itfelf, nor mean and low in 
^bqci of axsMcflmg it : And 1 believe the fame of 
*iou, tho* I have not foftea'd or abated of the idea 
offended witb. 

Bat 
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train of noble youth the charge (hall bear : 



Thefe to feleft, Ulyjfes, be thy care : 
3n order rank'd let all our gifts appear, 
-And the fair train of captives clofe the rear : 
^ahbybius ihall the vi&im boar convey, 
Sacred to Jove^ and yon' bright orb of day. 

For this (the ftern JEacidet replies) 
Some lefs important feafon may fufficc, 

When 



v. 197. Tbt fttrn Aacides replies.) The Creek ye rfe i , 
Tit l % *wmtu&fm& <*&(Titn *tVkf tuve A'/J* **• 

"Which it repeated very frequently throughout the iliad. It 

Bi A very juft remark of a Irencb critics, that what make* it 

/o orach taken notice of, it the rumbling found and lc. gih of 

*he word 4m«fiC^MP©h« : This is fo true, that if in a jo'in 

l^r romance of the fame length as the iliad, we fhouM uyn t 

^b* bit* Mnfmtr'Jf full as often, we fhould never be fcnl:'.ie 

gjf t hit repetition. And if we axe not ihock'd at the like fre- 

gm acac j of ihotc exfrtiricii* in the .fcneid, fie ore rrfert, lx ,; x 

^gegrgfnt* talim Aitlx dabxt, vix ea fat** erat 7 &c. it is om/ 

y^Ctnic the found of the L*tin words does not fill the e~r like 

*j1ie di/couxfe of the tame critick upon thrfe fort of ffr- 
tia'on* " n 8 cnera l> deferves to be tranferibed. That uf l.-{» 
. ^ y ^^*y a fc*) °f avoiding every repetition, which tlic d:-- 
V^,^ *^F J»**r times has introduced, wa* not known i'j il.e 
q sgC* °* antiquity: The books of Mofis abound with then. 
/**?*** condemning their frequent ufe in the molt 1 a:nif m 
mIX ****^ P *** we ibould look upon thnn a. the n-n-m 
+&** °* ™f V >» which he liv'd : They fjoke fo in l.i-. 
, ^***» *° Wefpoken otherwife had bee* a fnult. A, A 
* .«>2*f »«." » "fclf f contrary to the ir-i f i! ii,<. : . ., 
p»»« sftU *™ nivoJons exaaneik, with which v.c kvnd i«, 

Q ii.-.--.- 
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When the ftern fury of the war is o'er, 
200 And wrath extinguifh'd burns my breaft no more. 
By He&or flain, their faces to the sky, 
All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes lie: 

Thofe 



snake ufe of * proper word bccanfe it was ns'd before. It U 
certain that the Romans were left fcrupulous as to this point ) 
You have often in a fingle page of T*Bv, tha fame word Etc 
or fix times over. If it were really a faulty it is not to be con- 
cciv'd how an author, who fo little wanted variety of expreifions 
as Homer, could be fo very negligent herein. On the contrary, 
he feems to have affected to repeat the Came things in the fame 
words, on many occafions. 

It was from two principles equally true, that among (eve* 
ral people, and in feveral ages, two practices entirely different 
took their rife. Mofis, Romir, and the writers of the firft 
times , had found that repetitions of the fame words recall'd 
the ideas of things* imprinted them much more ftrongly, and 
rendered the difcourfe more intelligible. Upon this principle, 
the cuftom of repeating words, ohrafes, and even entire fpeeches, 
infeniibly cftablifh'd itfclf both in profe and in poetry, especial- 
ly in narrations. 

The writers who fucceeded them obfervM, even from Homif 
himfelf, that the greateft beauty of ftyle confifted in variety. 
This they made their principle: They therefore avoided repe- 
titions of words, and it ill more of whole Sentences $ theyendea- 
vour'd to vary their transitions \ and found out new turns and man- 
ners of expreifing the fame things. 

Either of thei'e practices is good , hut the excels of either 
vicious: We fliould neither on the one hand, thro' a love of 
Simplicity and clearnefs , continually repeat the fame words, 
phrafes, or difcourfes; nor on the other, for the pleafure of 
variety , fall into a childifh affectation of expremng every 
thing twenty different ways, tho' it be never fo natural and 
common. 

Nothing fo much cools the warmth of a piece, or pnta out 
the fire of poetry, as that perpetual caie* to vary inccllantly 
even in the fmaueft circumltaaccs. In this, as in many o- 
tfcer points, Homer hat defpis'd tfee ungrateful labour of too 

fcrupulous 
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Tfeofe call to war ! and might my voice incite, 
Now, now, this inftant, fhould commence the figh* 
)j Then, when the day's complete, let gen'rous bowls, 
And copious banquets, glad your weary fouls. 
Let not my palate know the tafte of food, 
Till my infatiate rage be cloy'd with blood: 



{crapulous a nicety. He lias done like a great painter, who 
does not think himfelf oblig'd to vary ail his pieces to that 
degree, as not one of them fhall have the lean refemblance 
to another: If the principal figures are entirely different, we 
cafily excnfe a refemblance in the landskips, the skies, or 
the draperies. Suppofe a gallery full 01 pictures, each of- 
which repre&nts a particular Tubject : In one I fee Achilles in 
fury, menacing Agamemwon $ in another the fame hero with 
regret delivers up Brifeis to the heralds 5 in a third 'tis ftill 
AcbilUs, hot jJfilUi overcome with grief, and lamenting to 
liis mother. If the air, the gefture , the countenance , the 
charaQer of AcbilUs , axe the fame in each of thefe three 
pieces ; if the ground of one of thefe be the fame with that 
m£ the others in the composition and general defign, whether 
it be landskip, or architecture) then indeed one ihould have 
zeafon to blame the painter for the uniformity of his figures 
and pounds. But if there be no (amenefs but in the folds 
of a few draperies, in the ftrucrure of fbme part of a build- 
ix&g, or in the figure of Come tree, mountain, or cloud, it ie 
' what no one would regard as a fault. The application is 
obvious: Homer repeats, but they are not the great ftroket 
which he repeats, not thofe which ftrike and fix our atten- 
tion : They are only the little parts, the tranfitions, the general 
circumftances, or familiar images, which recur naturally, and 
upon which the reader but calls his eye careleily : Such as the do- 
fcriptions of facrifices, repairs, or embarouements * fuch in ihoxt, 
as are in their own nature much the fame, which it is fufficient 
jnft to ihew, and which are in a manner incapable of different 
otuaments. 



6 Z Pale 
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Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigured o'er, 
aio And his cold feet are pointed to the door* 
Revenge is all my foal ' no meaner care, 
Int'reft, or thought, has room to harbour there ; 
Deftrufrion be my feait, and mortal wounds, 
And fcenes of blood, and agonizing founds* 
a I j O firft of Greeks (Ulyjfes thus rejoin'd) 
The beft and braveft of the warrior-kind ! 
Thy praife it is in dreadful camps to fhine, 
But old experience, and calm wifdom, mine. 
Then hear my counfel, and to reafon yield, 
2 20 The braveft foon are fatiate of the field ; 

Tho' vaft the heaps that ftrow the crimfon plain, 
The bloody harveft brings but little gain : 

The 

v. 209. Tale lies my friend, &c.] It it in the Greek* lies «t- 
tended in my tent with bis face turned towards the doer, «m 
«•£?'&#» ifl&ftpi*®** th at is to fay, at the fcholiaft ha* cx- 
j>i*in'd it, having bis feet turned towards the door. For it wa» 
thus the Greeks placed their dead in the porches of their 
houfes, as likcwifc in Italy, 

In portant rigidos calces extendi* Per/his. 

*—Kece$itque ad limina greffum 
Corpus ubi exaninti pofitum fallantis Metes 
Servabat fenior— ■ 

Thus we are told by Suetonius, of the body of Augufius •— 
Eqitsjler ordo fufcepit, urbique intulit, atque in vefitbuh domus 
cillocavit. 

v. 22 1. TV vajl the heap, &c] Ufyjfes'% expreilion in the 

original 



I 
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The fcale of conquefr ever wavering lies, 
Great Jove but tarns it, and the vi8or dies! 

• The great, the bold, by thonfands daily fell, 
And endlefs were the grief, to weep for all. 
Eternal forrows what avails to flied ? 
Greece honours not with folemn fairs the dead : 
Enough, when death demands the brave, to pay 

to The tribute of a melancholy day. 

One chief with patience to the grave refign'd, 
Oar care devolves on others left behind. 
Let gen'foos food fupplies of ftrength produce, 
Let rifing fpirits flow from fprightly juice, 

J 5 Let their warm heads with fcenes of battel glow, 
And poor new furies on the feebler foe. 
Tet a fhort interval, and none fhatl dare 
Expefi a fecond fiimmons to the war ; 

original is very remarkable § he calls qgkkifxUut flravs or chaff, 
fuch as arc kill'd in the battel * and he call* */u*)n, the crop, 
tach as make their efcape. This is very conformable to the Ian- 
page of holy fcriptuxe^ wherein thofe who peiiih are called 
&*&, and thofe who are laved are call'd corn, Dacier. 
▼. aj?. -+-~Nsne JhaU dsre 

Expe& a fecond Jhmmohs to tip war.] 
This is Wry artful) Utyfih to prevail upon AchilUs to let the 
troops take repaft, and yet in fome fort to fecond his impa- 
tience, gives with toe fame breath orders for battel, by com- 
manding the troops to march, and. expect no farther orders. 
Thus tho* the troops go to take repaft, it looks as if they do 
mot Ipfe a moment's time, bus) are going to put themfelves in 
array •£ battel P«a«r. 

G 3 Who 
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Who waits for that, the dire efleft (hall find, 
240 If trembling in the {hips he lags behind. 
Embodied, to the battel let us bend, 
And all at once on haughty Troy defend. 

And now the Delegates TJlyjpu lent, 
To bear the prefents from the royal tent. 
The fons of Neftor, Tbyleiu valiant heii, 
Tblas and Merlon y thunderbolts of war, 
"With Lycomtdes of Creiontian ftrain, 
And Melamppusj form'd the chofen. train* 
Swift as the word was giv*n, the youths obey'd , - 
Twice ten bright vafes in the midft they laid ; 
A rowe of fix fair tripods then fucceeds; 
And twice the number of high-bounding feeds; 
Sev'n captives next a lovely line cotnpofe ; 
The eighth BrifeU> like the blooming role, 

Clos'd the bright band: Great Ithacus, before. 

• 55 ■** 

Firft of the train, the golden talents bore: 

The reft in publick view the chiefs difpofe, 

A fplendid fcene ! Then Agamemnon rofe* - 

The boar Talthyblus held : The Grecian Lord 

m ^ Drew the broad cutlace fheath'd befide his fword ; 
too 

a^ The ftubborn briftles from the vi&ira's brow 
He crops, and off 'ring meditates his vow. . 
^ His 
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His hands uplifted to th' attesting skies, 

On heavVs broad marble roof were fix'd his qyes* 

'5 The folemn words a deep attention draw, 

And Greece around fate thrill'd with (acred awe; 

Witnefs thou firft ! thou greateft pow'r above !' 

Ail-good, all-wife, and all-furveying Jove I 

And mother earth, and heav'n's revolving light; 

jo And ye, fell furies of the realms of night, 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

- For perjur'd Kings, and all who falfely fwear t 

The Uack-ey'd maid inviolate removes, 

Pure and unconfcious of my manly loves* 

7 5 If this be falfe, heav'n ail its vengeance fhed* r 

And levelled thunder ftrike my guilty head ! 

With that, his weapon deep infli&s the wound*; 

The bleeding favage tumbles to the ground i 

The facred herald rolls the vi&im flain 

80 (A feaft for fifh) into the foaming main. 

Then thus Achilles. Hear, ye Greeks ! and know 

Whate'er we feel, 'tis Jove infli&s the woe : 

Not 

▼. aso. Rolls the vi&im into the main.] For it wat not law- 
ful to eat the fleih of the viaims that were facrificed in con- 
firmatkra of oaths $ fuch were victims of malediction. £*• 

^Ts'i. Hear ye Greets, fcc-l JMOis, to let them fee that 

G 4. •*• 
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Not elfe Atrides could our rage inflame, 

Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame* 

a8j 'Twas 3^' s high will alone, o'er-raling all, 
That doom'd oar ftrife,and doom'd the Greeks to fall. 
Go then, ye chiefs ! indulge the genial rite ; 
Achilles waits ye, and expe&s the fight* 
The fpeeiy council at his word adjourn'd ; 

a QO To their black veflels all, the Greeks return'd. 
Achilles fought his tent* His train before 
March'd onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 
Thofe in the tents the fquires induftrious fpread ; 
The foaming courfers to the frails they led. 

29c To their new (eats the female captives move ; 
Brlfeisy radiant as the Qneen of Love, 
Slow as (he pair, beheld with fad furvey 
Where gafti\f with cruel wounds, Patroclus lay* 
Prone on the body fell the heav*nly fair, 

200 ^ eat ^ er ^ b rea (r» and tore her golden hair ; 
All-beautiful in grief, her humid eyes 
Shining with tears, {he lifts, and thus {he cries. 



lie is entirely appeas'd, juftifies Agamemnon him(el£, and ea- 
ters into the realoss with which that prince had colour'd his 
fault. But in that juftification he perfe&ly well prcfenres hit 
character, and illufhates the advantage he has over that king 
who offended him. Dacier. 

Ah 
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Ah youth ! for ever dear, for ever kind; 

Once tender friend of my diftra&ed mind ! 
jl left thee frefh in life, in beauty gay ; 

Now find thee cold, inanitnated clay ! 

What woes my wretched race of life attend I 

Sorrows on forrows, never doom'd to end !. 

The firft lovM contort of my virgin bed 
3 Before thefe eyes in fatal battel bled : 

My three brave brothers in one mournful day* 

All trod the dark, irremeable way: 

Thy friendly hand npreard me from the plain* 

And dry'd my forrows for a husband flain ; 
5 Achilles' care you promis'd I fhou'd prove,. 

The firft, the deareft partner of his love* 

Thac. 



▼• 303, &c. The fomentation of Brifeis over Patrodos-^ This 
fpeech (fays Dionxfitts of Halicaruajftt*) is not without its arti- 
fice: While Brifeis feemt only to be deploring Patroclns, {he 
revrefents to Achilles who frauds by, the breach of the pro— 
mifes he had macle her, and upbraids him with the neglect he 
had been guilty of in Designing her up to Agamemnon. He- 
adds, that Achilles hereupon acknowledges the juftice of her. 
complaint, and makes anfwer that hispromifes ihould be per- 
formed : It was a flip in that great en tick's memory, for the 
verfe he cites is not in this part of the author, [«fei«tf£>»#*]flr*- 
phMy Part a.] 

t. 315. Achilles' care you promised, &*."] In thefe days when* 
our manners are fo different from thofe of the ancients, nnd 1 
we fee none of thofe difmal cataftrophea which laid- whole* 
kingdoms walte, and fubje&cd princeiles and queens to thetr 
fowcx of the concjueroi $ it will perhaps feem aftoaifli»»| 

G s 
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But built anew with ftrength-conferring fare, 
With limbs and foul tratam'd, he tires a war. 
Difmifs the people then, and give command 9 

170 With ftrong repaft to hearten ev'ry band ; 
But let the prefents, to Achilles made. 
In foil aflembly of all Greece be laid* 
The King of Men {hall rife in publick fight, 
And folemn fwear, (obfervant of the rite) 

g. « That fpotlefs as fhe came, the maid removes, 
Pore from his arms, and guiltlefi of his loves. 
That done, a fumptuous banquet fhall be made, 
And the fall price of injur'd honour paid. 
Stretch net,henceforth,0 Prince! thy fov'reign might, 

180 Beyond the bounds of reafon and of right ; 

Tis the chief praife that e'er to Kings belong'd, 
To right with juftice whom with pow'r theywfong'dt 

To him the Monarch. Juft is thy decree, 
Thy words give joy, and wifdom breathes in thee. 

t8 J Each due atonement gladly I prepare ; 
And heav'n regard me as I juftly fwear ! 
Here then awhile let Greece aflembled ftay, 
Nor great Achilles grudge this fhort delay ; 
Till from the fleet our prefents be convey 'd, 

J 9+ And, Jove attefting, the firm compaQ made. 

A train 
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A train of noble youth the charge {hall Jfcar: 
Thefe to feleft, Ulyffes, be thy care : 
In order rank'd let all our gifts appear, 
And the fair train of captives clofe the rear : 
_ laltbybius {hall the vi£rim boar convey. 
Sacred to Jcve^ and yon' bright orb of day. 

For this (the ftern JEacides replies) 
Some lefs important feafon may fuffice, 

When 
, 1. 1 

v. 197. Tbt f$rm JEacides replies.) The Greek verfe is 

Which is repeated very frequently throughout the iliad. It 
is a very juft remark of a Irencb critidt, that what makes it 
fo much taken notice of, is the rumbling (bund and lergth of 
the word dimutClfut®* : This is fo true, that if in a joera 
or romance or the fame length as the iliad, we fhould repeat 
The ben snfaer'd, full as often, we fhould never be fcnliMc 
of that repetition. And if we are not ihock'd at the like fre- 
quency ox thofe cxprefftons in the JEneid, fie on refert, tali a 
voce nferty tali* di&a dabat, yix e* fatm erat, 6xc. it is only 
becaoie the found of the Latin words does not fill the ear like 
that of the Greek Jnu/uittCo/Mt®^- 

The difcouzfe of the fame critick upon thefe fort of repe- 
titions in general, deferves to be tranferibed. That ufcl:fs 
nicety (fays he) of avoiding every repetition, which the de- 
licacy of later times has introduced) was not known to the 
firft ages of antiquity: The books of Mofes abound with them. 
Far from condemning their frequent ufe in the molt ancient 
of all the poets, we fljould look upon them a* the certain 
character of the age in which he liv'd : They froke fo in his 
time, and to hare fpoken otherwife had bees a fault. And 
, indeed nothing is in itfelf fo contrary to the true fublimc, a* 
that painful and frivolous esa&neia, with which we avoid to 
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I cou'd not this, this cruel ftroke attend ; 

3 50 Fate claim 'd Achilles, but might (pare his friend 
I hop'd Patroclus might furvive, to rear 
My tender orphan with a parent's care. 
From Scyros ifle condu& him o'er the main. 
And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, 

5 5 j The lofty palace, and the large domain. 
For Peleus breaths no more the vital air ; 
Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 
But till the news of my fad fate invades 
His haftening foul, and finks him to the fliades. 

560 Sighing he faid : His grief the heroes join'd, 
Each ftole a tear for what he left behind. 
Their mingled grief the Sire of heav'n furvey'd, 
And thus, with pity, to his blue-ey'd maid. 
Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 

5^5 And do ft thou thus defert the great in war ? 
Lo, where yon' fails their canvas wings extend, 
All comfortlefs he fits, and wails his friend : 



v. 351. I hop'd, Patroclus might furvive, &c] Patroclus was 
young, and Achilles who had but a Ihort time to live, hoped 
that after his death his dear friend wou'd be as a father to 
his Con, and put him into the pofTetfion of his kingdom: 
Nctytolemus wou'd in Patroclus find Peleus and Achilles % whereas 
when Patroclus was dead, he muft be an orphan indeed. Homer 
is particularly admirable for the fcntimests, and always follows 
stature, DaciCr. 

E'er 
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E'er thirft and want his forces have oppreft, 

. Hafre and infufe Ambrofia in his brealt. 

to He fpoke, and Hidden as the word of jfiw 
Shot the defcending Goddefs from above. 
*So fwift thro* aether the fhrill Hatpye fprings, ' 
The wide air floating to her ample wings. 
To great Achilles (he her flight add reft, 

75 And ponr'd divine Ambrofia in his breaft, 
With ne&ar fweet, (refefiion of the Gods !) 
Then, fwift afcending, fought the bright abodes. 

Now iffued from the fliips the warrior train, 
And like a deluge pour'd upon the plain* 

$q As when the piercing blafts of Boreas blow, 
And fcatter o'er the fields the driving fnow : 
From dusky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 
"Whofe dazling luftre whitens all the skies : 
So helms fucceeding helms, fo fhields from fhields 

g- Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields ; 

t. 384. So helms fncceedittg helms, fo Jhields from Jhielis 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields.] 
It is probable the reader may think the words, Jhining, fptendidy 
and others deriv'd from the luftre of arms , too frequent in 
thefe books. My author is to anfwer tor it, but it may be al- 
ledg'd in his excufe , that when it was the cuftom for every 
foldirr to fervc in armour, and when thofe arms were of brals 
before the uCr of iron became common, thefe images of luitie 
were lefs avoidable, and more neceiTahly frequent i» defcoptions 
ef this nature, 

I Brog 
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Broad-glitt nngbreaftplates/pears with pointed rays 
Mir in one ftream, refle&ing Haze on blaze : 
Thick beats the center as the couriers bound, 
With fplendor flame the skies, and langh the fields 
around. 

po Full in the midft, high tow'ring o'er the reft, 
His limbs in arms divine Achilles dreft ; 
Arms which the father of the fire beftow'd, 
Forg'd on th* eternal anvils of the God* 
Grief and revenge his furious heart infpire, . 

)5 His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire, 
He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay 
O'erlooksth'embattled hoft,and hopes the bloodyday* 

The filver cuifhes firft his thighs infold ; 
Then o'er his breaft was brac'd the hollow gold : 

>°The brazen fword a various baldrick ty'd, 
That, ftarr'd with gems, hung glitt'ring at his fide; 



v. 398. Achilles arming himfelfy &c] There is a wonderful 
pomp in this defcription of Achilla's arming himfelf ; every 
reader without being pointed to it, will fee the extreme grandeur 
of all thefe images $ but what is particular, is, in what a noble 
fcalc they rife one above another, and how the hero is fet ftill in 
a ftronger point of light than before, till he is at laft in a manner 
cover'd over with glories 5 He is at firft likened to the moonlight, 
then to the flames of a beacon, then to a comet, and laftly to 
the fua itfclf. J 

1 And 
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s And like the moon, the broad refulgent flneld 
BlazM with long rays,and gleam'd athwart the field # 

So to night-wand*ring failors, pale with fears, 
Wide o'er the watry wafte, a light appears, 
Which on the far-feen mountain blazing high, 
Streams from fome lonely watch-tow'r to the sky : 
With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again ; 
Jjoud howls the ftorm,and drives them o'er the main* 
^ Next his high head the helmet grac'd ; behind 
The fweepy creft hang floating in the wind : 
Like the red ffar, that from his flaming hair 
Shakes down difeafes, peftilence and war ; 
So ftream'd the golden honours from his head, 
; c Trembled the fparkling plumes, and the loofe glo- 
ries ihed. 
The chief beholds himfelf with wond'ring eyes : 
His arms he poifes, and his motions tries ; - 
Buoy'd by fome inward force, he feemstofwim y 
And feels a pinion lifting ev'ry limb. ' 

And now he ftiakes his great paternal fpear, 
Pond'rous and huge ! which not a Greek could rear* 
From Felions cloudy top an afh entire 
Old Chiron feUM, and fhapM it for his fire ; 

A fpe3; 
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A ipear which rrera Acbilks only wields, 

5 The death of heroes, and the dread, of fields. 
Automeden and Alcimus prepare 
Th' immortal couriers,, and the radiant car, 
(The filver traces fweeping at their fide) 
Their fiery months refplendent bridles ty'd,. 

o The iv'ry ftudded reins, retumd behind, 
Wav'd o'er their backs, and to the chariot join A 
The charioteer then whirl'd the lafh around, 
And fwifc afcended at one a&ive bound. 
All bright in heav*nly arms, above his (quire 

j Achilles mounts, and fets the field on fixe ;. 
Not brighter, Phoebus in th* ethereal way* 
Flames from his chariot, and seftores the day* 
High o'er the hoft, all terrible he ftands, 
And thunders to his freeds thefe dread commands 

O Xanthus and Balms ! of Podarges (train, 
(Unlefs ye boaft that heav'nly race in vain) 
Be fwift, be mindful of the load ye bear, 
And learn to make your mafrer more your care : 
Thro' falling fquadrons bear my flaught'ring fword, 

. J Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your Lord. 
' The gen'xous Xanthus ; as the words he faid, 
Seem'd fenfible of woe, and drobp'd his head: 

Trembling 
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• 

Trembling he flood before the golden wain, 
And bow'd to daft the honours of his mane, 
When ftrange to tell ! (So J*no will'd) he broke 
Eternal filence, and portentous fpoke. 

Achilles I 



y. 450. Then firange to tell! (fo Jiroo wiWd) he broke 
Eternaljilence, and portent out fpoke.'] 
It it remark 'd, m excofe of this extravagant fi&ion of a 
horfe ^ fpeaking, that Homer was authorized herein by fable, 
tradition and hiftory. Livy makes mention of two oxen 
that ipoke--on different occasions, and recites the fpeech of 
one, which was, Roma cave tibi. Pliny tells us, thefe animals 
were particularly gifted this way, /. 8. c. 45- JE# frequent inpro- 
digii* prifeorum, bovem locutum. Befides, Homer had prepaid w 
for expecting fome thing miraculous from thefe horfes of A* 
ebilles^ by renrefenting them to be immortal. We have feen them 
already leauble, and weeping at the death of Patroclus: And ja>*'V 
we mnft add to all this, that a Goddefs it concern^ in work- 
ing this wonder ; It is Juno that (iocs it. Oppian alludes to this 
in a beautiful pailage or his firft book: Not having the original 
by me, I ihali quote (what I believe it no left beautiful) Mt» 
fenton'e tranilation of it. * ' 

Of att tie prone creation, none dijjday 
A friendlier fenfe of man's fupertor /way: 
Some in the Jilent pomp of grief complain, 
For the brave chief, by doom of battel flaw t 
And token young Peleus in hU rapid car 
Ru/h'd on, to rouxe the thunder of the war, 
With human voice infpir'd, hi* fieed deplor'd 
The fate impending dreadful o'er his Lord. 

Cyneg. lib* r« 

Spondanus and Dacier fail not to bring up Balaam 9 * Afs on 
this occasion. But methinks the commentators are at too 
much pains to difcharge the poet from the imputation of ex- 
travagant fiction, by accounting for wonders of this kind : I 
am afraid, that nest to the extravagance of inventing 
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Achilles ! yes I this day at Ieaft we bear iVit 

Thy rage in (afety thro* the files of war t 
But come it will, the fatal time muft come, |h 

45 5 Nor dure the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 
Not thro* oar crime, or flbwnefs in the courfe, 
Fell thy Patroduj, bat by heav nly force. 
The bright fcr-fhooting God who gilds the day, 
(Confeft we few him) tore his arms away, 

4$a No — could our fwiftnefs o'er the winds prevail, 
Or beat the pinions of the weftern gale, 
All were in vain — the fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 
Then ceas*d for ever, by the FutUj ry'd, 

46*5 His fate-ful voice* Th* intrepid chief reply'd 

them, is that of endeavouring to reconcile f uch fictions to proba- 
bility'. Would not one general anfwer do better, to fay once 
for all» that the abovecited author* liv'd in the age of wonders ? 
The tafte of the world has been generally torn'd to the miracu- 
lous $ wonders were what the people would have, and what not 
only the poets, but the priefts gave 'em. 
v. 4 6 4« Then ceas'd for ever y by the furies tfd, 
HU fate-ful voic e ** ■ 
The poet had offended againft probability- if he had made 
Juno take away the votfce, for Juno (which fignifies the air) 
is the caufe of the voice. Befides, the poet was willing to 
intimate that the privation of the voice is a thing fo difmal 
and melancholy, that none but the Furies can take upon them 
fo cruel an employment. sZufUtbius, 

With 
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be! 



Hih unbated rage So tet it 

orients and prodigies are loft on me. 
know my fates : To die, to fee no mora 
ly much lov'd parents, and my native fhore — 
nough — when heav'n ordains, I fink in night ; 
low periih Tray / he laid, and iiiih'd to fight. 
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The ARGUMENT. 

The battel of the Gods, and the afis 

of Achilles. 



JUpitbr, upon Achilles'/ return title hatul> csSs 
a council of the Gods, and permits' them to affifie^ 
ther party. 'The terrors of the combate dejcribed> &ht* 
the Deities are engagd. Apollo encourages JEneas t* 
meet Achilles. After a long converfation^ thefe ton 
heroes encounter ; but JEneas is prefer*? d by tb+affif 
tance of Neptune. Achilles falls upon the reft of tit 
Trojans, and is upon the point of kiNhtg He&or> btt 
Apollo conveys him away in a cloud. Achilles /*r- 
(ues the Trojans with a great Slaughter. 

The fame day continues. The fcene is in the feli 
before Troy. 
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■■WUS round PeW'ibreatliingwarand blood, 
Greece fheath'd in arms, betide bet vcflels 
flood ; 
C Bear impending from a neigh!) "ring height, 
I black battalions wait the Qiock of fight, 
s J&ve to Tbem'u gives command, to call 
Gods to council in the ftwy hall: 

Swift 

«,. Tbta Jo« (« TVmit jiW cmuaui, fltc.1 The j«* 
w to bring his htu agiia inm itiion, and he inituda- 
im with [he ntmoft pomp and gnodeut : The GodeeMd 
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Swift o'er Olyrrpus* hundred hills {he flies, 
And fummons all the fenate of the skies. 
Thefe fhining on, in long proceffion come 

IqTo Jove's eternal adamantine dome. 
Not one was abfent ; not a rural powV 
That haunts the verdant gloom, or rofj bow'r. 
Each fair-hair M Dryad of the fhady wood, 
Each azure filter of the filver flood ; 

. . All but old Ocean* hoary Sire ! who keeps 
His ancient feat beneath the (acred deeps* 

0* 



aflembled only open this account, and Jupiter permits feveral 
Deities to join with the Trojans, and hinder JxbtlUs from ova- 
suling deftiny itfclf 

The circumftance of fending Themis to afTemble the Gods 
is very beautiful - y /he is the Goddefs of jufticc ; the Tnjsns 
by the rape of Helen , and by repeated -perjuries having broken 
her laws, ihe is the propereit mellenger to fummon a Tynod to 
bring them to puniihment. Eitftatbius. 

ProcJus has given a farther explanation of this. Themis oe 
Jttjiice (fays he) is made to aflemblc the Gods round Jnpiter\ 
becaofe it is from him that all the powers of nature take their 
virtue, and receive their orders; and Jupiter fends them to 
the relief of both parties, to ihew that nothing falls out but 
by his permifHon, and that neither angels, ror men, nor the 
elements, aft but according to the power which is given 
them. 

v. 1 5. All but old Oaan.] EMjlatbiu* gives two reafons why 
Ocean tts was abfent from this aifrmbly : The one is, becaule 
he is tabled to be the original of all the Gods, and it would 
have been a piece of indecency for him to fee the Deities, 
who were all his defcendants, war upon one another by join- 
ing adverfe parties. The other reafon he draws from the al- 
legory of OcesiutS) which fignLfics the element of water, and 

confecjuently 
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On marble thrones with lucid columns crown'd, 

(The work of Vmlcan) fate the Pow'rs around. 

Ev'n * he whofe trident fways the watry reign, *$fep 

3 Heard the loud fnmmons, and forfook the main, tHne * 
Aflbm'd his throne amid the bright abodes, 
And queftion'd thus the Sire of Men and Gods; 

"What moves the God who heav'n and earth com- 
And grafps the th under in his awful hands, ^mands, 

5 Thus to convene the whole aetherial ftate ? 
Is Greets and Troy the fubjeft in debate ? 

■ 

Already met, the low'ring hofts appear, 
And death (lands ardent on the edge of war. 
Tis true, (the cloud-compelling pow'r replies) 
O This day, we call the council of the skies 
In care of human race ; ev'n Jove'$ own eye 
Sees with regret unhappy mortals die. 
Far on Olympus' top in fecret ftate 
Ourfelf will (it, and fee the hand of fate 



eoafeqnently the whole element could not afcend into the 
JE.ther 5 but whereas Neptune, the rivers, and the fountains are 
fiud to have been prefent, this is no way impoflible, if we con. 
fider it in an allegorical fcnfe, which implies, that the rivers, 
leas, and fountains fupply the air with vapours, and by that 
means afcend into the aether. 



V o l. V, H \Vor 
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3 5 Work oat our will. Celeftial pow'rs ! defend, I.VC 
And as your minds direft, your fuccour lend \\ [ z 
To either hoft. Tny foen muft lie overthrown, 
If ancontroll'd Achilles fights alone: 
Their troops but lately durft not meet his eyes; 

40 What can they now, if in his rage he rife? 



v, 35. Celefiialpow'rs! defend, 

And as your minds direB, your fuccoMr lent 
To either &#— ] 
Enfiaikiits informs us , that the ancients were very much di- 
vided upon this paflage of Homer. Some have cnticizedtt, 
and others have anfwer'd their criticifm ', but he reports no- 
thing more than the objection, without traafmitting the aa> 
fwer to us. Thofe who condemned Homer, (aid Jupiter was 
for the Trojans $ he faw the Greeks were the ftrongeft, fo pa* 
nutted the Gods to declare themfelves and go to the battel 
But therein that God is deceiv'd, and does not gain his point \ 
for the Gods who favour the Greeks being ftronger than thofe 
who favour the Trojans, the Greeks will itill have the fame ad- 
vantage. I do not know what anfwer the partisans of Homer 
maiic $ but for my part, I think this objection is more ingenious 
than folid. Jnpiter does not- pretend that the Trojans ihouM 
be ftronger than the Greeks, he has only a mind that the decree 
of deftiny ftould be executed. Deftiny had refufed to A- 
cbiUes the glory of taking Troy, but if Achilles fights finely 
againft the Trojans* he is capable of forcing deftiny 5 (as no* 
msr has already elf c where faid, that there had been brave men 
who had done fo.) Whereas if the Gods took part, tho' thofe 
who follow 'd the Grecians were ftronger than thofe who were for 
the Trojans, the latter wou'd however be ftrong enough to fup- 
port deftiny, and to hinder Achilles from making himfelf mafter 
' of Troy : This was Jupiter's fole view. Thus is this paflage 
far from being blameable, it is on the contrary very beautiful, 
and infinitely glorious for Achilles. Dacier. 
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Afiift them, Gods ! or Won* facred wall 
May fall this day, tho' fate forbids the fall. 

He faid,and fir'd their heav'nly breads with rage : 
On adverfe parts the warring Gods engage, 

HeavVs 



V. 4t, —Or Mans facred wall 

May fall this day, ibo" fate forbids the fall} 
Monf. 4e Is Motte criticises on this paflaee , as thinking it 
abfurd and contradictory to Homer's own fyftem, to {imagine* 
that what fate had ordained ihould not come to pafs. Ju- 
piter hew (ecms to fear that Troy will be taken this very day 
in fpite of deftiny, >hfp pd&t. M. Boivin anfwers, that the 
explication hereof depends wholly upon the principles o£ 
the ancient Tagan theology and their doftrine concerning 
fate. It is certain, according to Homer and Virgily that what 
deftiny had decreed did not conftantly happen in the precife 
time matk'd by deftiny * the fatal moment was not to he re- 
tarded* hot might be haftened ; For example, that of the 
death of Dido was advanced by the blow (he gave herfclf ; hsv 
hoar was not then come. 

— — tfeofatO) meritd nee morteperibxt, 
Sed mifera ante die m> ■ ■ 

Every violent death was accounted Ui$> ymap, that is, before 
the rated time, or (which is the fame thing) againft the na- 
tural order, turbato mortalitatis ordine y as the Romans exprefs'd 
it. And the fame might he faid of any misfortunes which 
men drew upon themfelves by their own ill conduct. (Seethe 
note on v. 560, lib. 16.) In a word, it muft be allowed that it 
was not eafy, in the Pagan religion, to form the juftcft ideas 
upon a doftrine fo difficult to be clear'd; and upon which it is 
no great wonder if a poet ihould not always be perfectly con- 
fident with himfclf, when it has puzzel'd fuch a number of Di- 
vines and Philosophers. 

v. 44. On adverfe farts the warring Gods engage^ 
Heave's awful queen , &c] 

Enftathius has a very curious remark open this divifion of 
the Gods in Homer, which M. Daeier has entirely borrowed 

H 2 (as 
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45 HeavVs awful queen ; and He whole azure round 
Girds the vaft globe ; the maid in arms renowo'd ; 
Hermes, of profitable arts the fire, 
And Vulcan* the black fov'reign of the fire: 
Thefe to the fleet repair with inftant flight ; 
The veffels tremble as the Gods alight. 
In aid of Troy, Lxtona y Pbetbtts came. 
Mats fiery-helm'd, the laughter-loving Dame, 

Xanibns 



(as indeed no commentator eve* borrowed more, ex-acknow- 
ledg'd lefs, than fhe has every when; jdone from EuJUtbita.) 
This divifion, fays he, is not made at random, bat founded 
upon very (olid reafons, drawn from the nature of thole two 
nations. He places on the fide of the Greeks all the Gods 
who pretide over arts and fciences, to figniry how mnch in 
that refpeft thr Greeks excelled all other nations. Juno, JP*I> 
las, Keptutie, Mercuy and Vulcan are for the Greeks $ jfc#o, not 
only as the Goddeu who prcfides over marriage, and who 
is cuncern'd to revenge an injury done to the nuptial bed, 
hut likewife as the Goddeft who reprefents monarchical go- 
vernment, which was better eftabliih'd in Greece than any 
where elfc ; P alias 9 becaufe being the Goddeis of war and 
wifdom, ihe ought to affift thofe who arc wrong'd j betidei 
the Greek* understood the art of war better than the Berber* 
ans m f Xeptune, becaufe he was an enemy to the Trojsms upon 
account of Laomedons pcrfidioufnefs, and becaufe moft of the 
Greeks being come from iflands or peninfulas, they were in 
fome fort his fubjeftsj Mercury , becaufe he is a God who pre* 
iiJe over ftratag*ms of war, and becaufe Troy was taken by 
that of the wooden horfe $ and laftly Vulcan, as the declared 
enemy of Mars and of all adulterers, and as the father of 
art 

v. '2. Mirs fiery-helm* A, the laughter-loving dame.] The rea- 
frn why M trs and Venus engage tor the Tnjans ate very ob* 
viou. , the point in hand was to favour ravilbers and de- 
bauchee*. 
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Xantbus whefe ftreams in golden currents flow, 
And the chafte huntrefs of the filver bow. 
E'er yet the Gods their varions aid employ, 
Each Argwe boibm fwell'd with manly joy, 
While great Acbik!es s (tenor of the plain) 
Long loft to battel, {hone in arms again. 
Dreadfol he flood in front of all his hod ; 
Pale Itroy beheld, and feem'd already loft; 
Her braved heroes pant with inward fear, 
And trembling fee another God of war*. 

But when the pow'rs defcending fwell'd the fight, 
Then Tumult role ; fierce rage and pale affright. 
Yary'd each face ; then Difcord founds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations rufh to arms. 
Now thro* the trembling fliores Minerva calls r 
And now fhe thunders from the Grecian walls.. 
Mars hov'ring o'er his Trey, his terror Ihrouds . 
j In gloomy tempefts, and a night of clouds : 

btochets. But the famereafon, you will fay, does not ferre for -.- 
Atollo, THmnm and Latona. It is urg'd that Apollo is for the 
'Trojans 9 becaufe of the darts and arrows which were the princi- 
pal foength of the Barbarians j and Diana, becaufe fhe pre- 
sided ever dancing, and thofe Barbarians were great dancers $ 
and L*ton* t as' inflacnc'd by her children* Xantbns, being-* 
Trya» irorj is intcxefted for hi* country. EuJiatbtHd, 

H y Now* 
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Now thro* each Irojam heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from Mom's topmofi tow 'a, 
Now fhouts to SimoUy from her beauteous Hill; 
The mountain (hook, the rapid ftream (rood ftill. 

Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 

75 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 

Iteneath, ftern Neptune {hakes the folid ground j 

The forefts wave, the mountains nod around ; 

v. 75. Above, the fre of Cods, fitc") << The images (fayiLw* 
«■' gitittO wl ich Homer gives of the combate of the Gods, ban 
* 4 in 'cm i'ouiething prodigioufly great and magnificent. We 
"fee in the fc verf'es, the earth open'd to its very center, 
•• lieil ready to difdofe itfelf, the whole machine of the 
" world ujon the roiat to be deftroyed and overtorn'd; To 
«» (hew that in fucn a conflict, heaven and hell, all things 
" utoital and immortal, the whole creation in ihort was en- 
" ti ;, B'd in this battel, and all the extent of nature in 
•• danger." 

Konft cus acji qua peritus vt terra debifcens 
li.femai refcret fedes & regna rccludat 
Pallida, pits tmrifa, fitperque immane barathrum 
Ccrn*tkr y trepidetUqne immijb limine mopes. VirgtL 

Aljdam Vacier rightly obferves that this copy is inferior to 
it-r mifurul on this account, that Virgil has made a comparison 
oi thai whicli Homer made an action. This occasions an infinite 
diileruue, which i» eafy to bepecceiv'd. 

One may compare with this noble paflage of Hemer, the 
haucl of the Gods and Giants, in Htfiod't 'fbeogmy, which is 
one of the fublhncft parts of that author $ and Milton' t bat- 
tel of the Aiigds in the fixth book : The elevation, and en* 
ihufiafm of our great countryman fecms owing to. this o- 
liginal. 

Thro* 
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Thro* all their fummits tremble Ida's woods, 
O And from their fources boil fier hundred floods. 
ttoy's turrets totter on the rocking plain ; 
And the tofs'd navies beat the heaving main. 
Deep in the difmal regions of the deacT, 
Th' infernal Monarch rear'd his horrid head, 
%j Leap'd from his throne, left Neptune* arm fhould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhord by- men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 

■ 

Such war th* immortals wage: Such horrors rend 
The world's- vaft concave, when the Gods contend* 
Firft filver-fhafted Phoebus took the plain 
Againft blue Neptune y Monarch of the Main : 
The God of Arms his giant bulk difplay'd, 
Oppos'd to Pallas, war's triumphant maid. 

▼. 91. Tirfi filver Jhafied Pheebus took the plain, &c] With 
what art. does the poet engage the Gods in this conflict ! 
Hebtunc oppofes Apollo , which implies that things moiit 
and dry are in continual difcord: Fallas fights with Mars, 
which Cgnifics that rafhneG and wifdom always difagree : 
Juno is againft Diana, that is, nothing more differs from a 
marriage it ate, than celibacy : Vulcan engages Xanthns-, that 
is, fire and water are in perpetual variance. Thus we have a 
fine allegory conccal'd under the vail of excellent poetry, 
and the reader receives a doable iati&fa&ian at the fame 
time from beautiful verfes, and an iaftn&ive moral. £*■ 
* fijUbtMs. 

H4 
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05 Againft L«/#im march'd the Ton of May ; 
The qaiver'd Di*n, fifter of the Day, 
(Her golden arrows founding at her fide) 
Saturnia, Majefty of heav'n, defy'd. 
With fiery Vulcan laft in battel Hands 
ioq The facred flood that rolls on golden fands ; 
JOmtbrn hit name with thofe of heav'nly birth. 
But call'd Scammnder by font of the earth. 

While thus die Gods in various league engage, 
Achilles glow'd with more than mortal rage : 
10 5 JkBct be fought ; in fearch of Setter tttrn'd 
His eyes around, for H$B$r only burn'd ; 
And burft like light ning thro* the ranks, and yow'd 
To glut the God of Battels with his blood* 
JEneaj was the firft who dar'd to ftay ; 
1 10 Apollo wedg'J him in the warrior's way, 

But lwellM his bofom with undaunted might, 
Half-forc'd, and hal&perfuaded to the fight* 
Like young Lycao» y of the royal line, 
In voice and afpeft, feem'd the pow'r divine ; 
j i j And bade the chief reflefl, how late with (bora 
In diftant threats he brav'd the Goddefs-born. 
Then thus the hero of Anclifes* frrain. 

Xp meet Selides you perfuade in vain : 

^^K Already 
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Already have I met, nor void of fear 
to Obferv'd the fury of his flying fpear ; 

From Ida's woods he chas'd us to the field, 

Our force he fcatterM, and our herds he kill'd ; . 

Lyrnejfuiy Pedafts in afhes lay ; 

But (Jove affifKng) Ifnrviv'd the day. 
Z f Elfe had I ftmk oppreft in fatal fight, 

By fierce Achilles and Mtntrvft might. 

Where'er he mov*d, the -Goddefs fhone before**- 

And bath*d his brazen lance in hoftile gore*- 

v. ii9- Akemdy b*V9 I wet, €cc."] EnJIathitrs remarks that i 
the poet lets no opportunity* pafs of . inferring into his poen* -j 
the actions that preceded the tenth year of the war, especi- 
ally, the anions of Achilles the hero of it. In this place he - 
brings in jEneas extolling the bravery of his enemy and con- 
felling himfelf to have formerly been vanquifiTd by. him: At* 
the lame time he preserves a piece of ancient hiltory by in- 
serting into the poem the hero's cowjueffc of Fedafns and * 
Liyrneffu*. 

v. 121. From Ida's woods be cb*s'd us* ■ • 
But Jove ajjtfting I furviifd.') 
It is remarkable thatw£»Mi owed his (a&ty to his flight fromv * 
Achilles, but it may feem ft range that Achilles who was Co ■* 
fam'd for his fwjftnefs, fliould not be able to overtake him,- . 
even with Minerva for his guide. Eujlathins anfwers, that this~ 
might proceed from the better knowledge AEnems might have 
of the ways and defiles: Achilles being a ftranger, and JEaieat.- 
having long kept his father's flocks in thofe parts. 

He farther obferves, that the word **ae'@* difcovers that it was 
p the night that Aefctih* purfu'd j&9<*u 

H 5 Whatt 
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What mortal man Achilles can (bftain ? 
i30Th* immortals guard him thro* the dreadful plain, 

And fuffer not his dart to fill in vain. 

Were God my aid, this arm {hould check his pow r, 

Tho' ftrong in battel as a brazen towV. 
To whom the fon of Jove. That God implore, 
1 3 5 And be, what great Achilles was before. 

From heav'nly Venus thou deiiv'ft thy frrain> 

And he, but from a fitter of the main ; 

An aged Sea-God, father of his line, 

Bat Jove himfelf the facred fonrce of thine. 
140 Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow? 

Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe*. 
This faid, and fpirit breath'd into his bteafi, 

Thro* the thick troops th' emboldened hero preft . 

His venr 'rous aft the white-arm'd Queen furvey'd, 
*45 And thus, aflembling all the pow'rs, fhe faid. 

Behold an a&ion, Gods ! that claims your care, 

Lo great JEneas rufhing to the wa* ; 

Againft Helides he direfls his courfe, 

Phoebus impellaf, and Phoebus gives him force. 
1 50 Reftrain his bold career ; at leaft, t* attend 

Our favour 'd hero, let fome pow'r defcend. 



To 
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To guard his life, and add to his renown, 

We, the great armament of heav'n, came down*' 

Hereafter let him fall, as fates defign, 

J 5 That fpan fo fhort his life's illuftrioas line: 
But left fome adverfe God now crofi hif way, 
Give him to know, what pow'rs.affift this day : ■■ 
For how (hall mortal ftand the dire alarms*. 
When heav'n's refulgent hoft appear in arms f 

6a Thus fhe, and thus the God whole force can make 
The folid Globe's eternal bafis fhake. 
Againfi the might of man, fo feeble known, 
Why fhou'd cceleffial pow'rs exert their own? 
Suffice, from yonder mount to view the fcene ; 

S 5 And leave to war the fates of mortal men. 
But if th' Armipotent, or God of Light, 
Obftru& Achilles, or commence the fight,* 
Thence on the Gods of Troy we fwift defcend; 
Full foon, I doubt not, (hall the conflift end* 

Q And thefe, in ruin and confufion hurl*d, 
Yield to our conqu'ring arms the lower world* . 

Thus having (aid, the tyrant of the fea, 
Car ah an Neptune } rofe, and led the way. 

Hif Advamtt 
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Advanc'd upon the field there ftood a mound 
1 7 5 Of earth coagefted, wall'd, and trench'd around ; 
In elder timet to gtasd Alcides made, 
(The work of f*>/*#/, with Minerva* aid) 
What-time, a veagefui moafter of the main 
Swept the wide ihore, and drove him to the plain, 
x So Here RftptWy and the Gods of Gttece repair, 
With cloud* encompaft '4, and a veil of air : 

The 

▼. i74* Advanced upon the field there Jh*d* moumd, Ac] It 
may riot "be unneceflary to explain this psflage to mast it 
undeiftood by tbe reader: The pott is very ihort in the de- 
fcription, as fuppofing ihe" fact already known, and haftens 
to the comfcate between J^bilUs JwAJE&eas. This is very jo* 
dicious in Homer not to dwell on a piece of Tiiftory that had no 
relation to his action, when he has xais'd tbe reader's expecta- 
tion by fo pompous an introduction, and made the Gods them- 
felves his fpe&ators. 

The flory is as follows. Laomedon having defrauded Nep- 
tune of the icwaed he fromis'd bins for the building the walls 
of Troy, NeHnne fent a monftrous whale, to which Laomedon 
expofed bis daughter Hefiom: Bat Htroults having undertaken 
to deftroy the monfter, the Trojans rais'd an entrenchment to 
defend Hercules from his fiujrfnut : This being a remarkable piece 
of conduct in the Trojans, it gave occasion to the poet to adorn 
a plain narration with fiction, by afcribing the work to FaUas 
the Goddefs of wifdom. Eujiathitts- 

v. i so. Here Neptune and tbe Gods, 6rc") I wonder why £*r- 
Jlatbius and all other commentators fhould be illent upon 
this Reccfj of the Gods: It feemt ftrange at tbe firft view, 
that fo many deities, after having entcr'd the fcene of ac- 
tion , ihou'd perform fo ihort a part , and immediately be- 
come themfelves fpectators. I conceive the reafon ' of this 
londuft in the poet to be, that Achilles has been inactive d ti- 
tling the grcatcft part of the poem j and as he is tbe hero of 



"> 
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The adverfejww'rs, around Apollo laid, 

Crown the tS hills tkat film Simois (bade. 

To circle clofe each beav'aly party fate, 
3 5 Intent to form the future fcheme of fate ; 

But mix not yet in fight, tho/ Jove on high 

Gives the load fignal, and the heav'ns reply. 
Meanwhile the tiibing armies (bide the ground ; 

The trampled center yields a bellow found : 
po Steeds casti in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 

The gleamy champain. glows wkh brazen light. 

Amid both hofts (a d*ead£oi lpace} appear 

There, great Achilles ; hold IBaeeas here. 

"With tow ring ftridea JEneat firft advanc'd ; 
pc The nodding plumage, on bis belmet daac'd, 

Spread o'er his breait the fencing fhield he bore, 

And, as he moVd, his jav'lin flam'd before. 

Not fo Pelides ; furious to engage, 

§ 

He rufh'd impetuous. Such the lion's rage, 



it, ought to be the chief chancier in it : The poet therefore 
withdraws the Gods from the field, that Achilles may have 
the whole honour of the day, and not aft in fubordmation 
to the deities : Beiides, the poem now draws to a concrnfion, 
and it is neceflary for Humer to enlarge tlpon the exploits of 
Millet, that he may leave a noble idea of his valour upon the 
mind of the reader. 
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200 Who viewing firft his foes with fcoflfid eyes, 
• Tho* all in arms the peopled city riST 

Stalks carelefs on, with nsregarding pride ; 

Till at the length, by fome brave youth defyd, 

To his bold (pear the lavage tarns alone, 
&05 He murmurs fury with an hollow groan ; 

He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around ; 

Lafh'd by his tail his heaving fides refoond ; 

He calls up all his rage ; he grinds his teeth, 

ReJblv'd on vengeance, or refolv'd on death* 
2 io So fierce Achilles on JEneas flies y; 

So ftands JEneas > and his force defies. 

E'er yet the ftern encounter join'd, begun - 

The feed ofThetis thus to Venus* fon. 

Why comes JEneas thro' the ranks fo far ? - 
2.1 5 Seeks he to meet Achats/ arm in war,. 

In 

v. 214. &c. The couverfation of Achilles and JEneas.] I (hall 
laybefore the reader the words of Eujtathius in defence of this 
Wflage, which I confefs feems to me to he faulty in the poet. 
The reader (fays he) would naturally cxpea fome great and 
terrible achievements ihould enfue from Achilles on his firft 
bTE!" "P°V* W The poet feems to prepare us for it, 
inftcad , f a « n, ^ ccnte introduction of him iutV Sc field : But 

method in th/.To^ £ £?* *• "^ * Jl ' *f™ ?* ?"? 
armies were ready + dl£ * ,n *" c """H w^ere when hoth 

the day in a fin E l e ° c "8 a ge in * general confliR, he ends 
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In hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, 

And prove his merits to the throne of Troy? 

Grant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 

The partial monarch may refine the prize ; 
.0 Son$ he has many ; thofe thy pridemay quell ;. 

And 'tis his fault: to love thofe ferns too well* 

Or, inwreward of thy vi&orious hand, . 

Has Troy proposed fome fpacious traft of land? 

An ample forenV or a fair domain, 
% m Of hills for vines, and arable for grain? 

£v'n this, perhaps; will hardly prove tbyiot*- 

But can Achilles be fo foon forgot ? 



of Homer reap a farther advantage from this convention of the 
heroes: There is a chain of ancient hiftory, as well as a feries 
of poetical beauties. 

Madam D acids exenfe is very little better : And to fhew that 
this is really a fault in the poet, I believe I may appeal to the 
tafte of every reader, who certainly finds himfelf disappointed : 
Onr expectation is rais'd to fee Gods and heroes engage, when 
fuddenly it all (inks into fuch a combate, in which neither party re- 
ceives a wound ; and (what is more extraordinary) the Gods are 
made the foectators of fo (mall an action ! What occafion was 
there for thunder, earthquakes) and defeending deities, to intro- 
duce a matter of fo little importance ? Neither is it any excufe, 
to lay he has given us a piece of ancient hiirory $ we expected to 
read a poet, not an hiftorian. In fhort, after the greatest prepa- 
ration tor action imaginable, be fufpends the whole narration, and 
from the heat of a poet, cools at once into the fimplicity of an 
biiioriaa* 



Once 



t 
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Once (as I think) you law this brandifh'd fpear, 
And then the great JEmms feem'd to fear. - 
'% 50 With hearty hafte from Idas mount be fled, 
Nor, till he reach'd Lytntjfus, turn'd his head. 
Her lofty walls not long oar progrefs fta/d ; 
Thofe, PalUs, Jove y and we, in twins laid : 
In Grecian chains her captive race were caft ; 

23 5 'Tis true, the great JEntus fled too fail. 
Defrauded of my conquest once before, 
What then I loft, the Gods this day reftore. 
Go ; while thou may'ft, avoid the threatened fate 
Fools ftay to feel it, and are wife too late. 

2 . To this Aticbifes 9 fon. Such words employ 
To one that fears thee, fome unwarlike boy : 
Such we difdain ; the beft may be defyM 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride : 
Unworthy the high race from which we came, 

2 a e Proclaimed fo loudly by the voice of fame ; 
Each from illuftrious fathers draws his line ; 
Each Goddefs-born ; half human, half divine* 
Thetis this day, or Venus* oflspring dies, 
And tears fhall trickle from caeleftial eyes ; 

2# For when two heroes, thus derivd, contend, 
'Tis not in words the glorious ftrife can end* 



*.._ 
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If yet thou farther feek to learn my birth 
(A tale refounded thro' the fpacious earth) 
Hear how the glorious origine we prove 

3 From ancient T>ardanus> the firft from fne .• 
Dardanias walls he raised ; for Ilion then 
(The city fince of many*languag'd men) 
Was not. The natives were content to till 
The fludy foot of Idas fount-ful hill. 

j^Ftom Dardanus, great Erichthonius fprings, 
The richeft, once, of Afias wealthy Kings ; 
Three thoufand mares his fpacious paftares bred, 
Three thoufand foals befide their mothers fed* 

Boreas, 



*. *s$. TU matins wm contort to till 

Tbojhady foot of IdVi fount-ful bill 

Krfart $ &*t<tkPilw 9 Iwoi *v» "l\i®* Id 
E? **4tpmtir&kiro**i*tt tM&vwtoBdwm 
Aa' W vo«ff#f«c MXiov <aro\vinM%ii*WK* 

Plftfo and Strabo nnderftand this pailage as favouring the opinio* 
that the mountainous parts of the world were firft inhabited* 
after the univerfal deluge \ and that mankind by degrees de- 
scended to dwell in the lower parts of the hills (which they 
would have the word i/<e>»ftf« fignify) and only in greater pro- 
cefc of time ventur*d into the valleys : Virgil however feeras to 
have taken this word in a fenfe lomething different where he 
alludes to this paiTage. jEn. 3. 109. 

— Nondum Ilium 6» arces 
fergameaftetcrant, babitabant vallibus mis. 

v. 242. Tbrti tboufand mares, &c] The number of th* 
botfes and maxe* of isitbtboviut may feem incredible, were we 

SkOt 
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Boreas j enamour'd of the fprightly train, 
f 5 Conceal'd his godhead in a flowing mane, 
With voice diffembled to his loves he neigh'd, 
And cours'd the dappled beauties o'er the mead : 
Hence fprang twelve others of anrivaH'd kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. 
70 Theie lightly skimming, when they fwept the plain, 
Nor ply'd the grafs, nor bent the tender grain ; 

And 



not aflnred by Herodotus that there were in tbe ftnd of CytM at 
one time (befides thofe for the fervice of war) eight hundred 
horfcj, and fix thonfand fix hundred mares. EttJlatbtMS. 

v. a64 Boreas, enamour d, &c] Homer has the happinefs 
of making the leaft circutnftance considerable ; the lubjeft 
grows under his hands,' and the plaineft matter ihines in his 
drefs of poetry: Another poet would have faid thefe horfes 
were as fwift as the wind, but Homer tells you that they fyrang 
from Bona* the God «f the wind 5 and thence drew their fwift- 
nefs* 

▼. 070. Thefe lightly skimming, as theyfuieft tbe plain.) The 
poet illuftrates the fwiftnefs of thefe horfes, by defer ibing them 
as funning over the (landing corn, and furface of waters, without 
making any imprefBon. Virgil has imitated thefe lines, and 
adapts what Homer fays of thefe horfes, to the fwiftnefs of Ca- 
milla. j£n. 7. 109. 

Ifta vel intaftA fcgetis per furuma volaret 
Gr amino, $ nee teneras curfu UJiJfet arijlas : 
Vel mare per medium, fluftufufpevf* tttmenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nee tingeret AOftore plant**. 

The reader will eafily perceive that Virgil?* is almoft a literal 
translation : He has imitated the very run of the vcrfes, which 
flow nimbly away in daftyls, and a* fwift a* tbe wind they 
dafcribe. 

m I can.. 
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And when along the level feas they flew, 
Scarce on the furface corl'd the briny dew. 
Such Ericbthonius was : From him there came 

f 5 The facred Tros y of whom the Trojan name. 
Three fens renown 'd adorn'd his nuptial bed* 
Ilus, Ajfaracusj and Ganymed: s 

The matchlefs Ganymed \ divinely fair, 
Whom heav n enamoured fnatch'd to upper air, 

80 To bear the cup of Jove (astherial gueft) 
The grace and glory of th' ambrofial feaft. 
, The two remaining fons the line divide : 
Firft rofe Laomedon from Ilus'fide ; 
Frpm him Titbonus y now. in cares grown old, 

'5 And Priam. Cbleft with Heftor, brave and bold:) 



I cannot but ob(erve one thing in favour of Homer, that there 
can no greater commendation be given to him, than by confide* 
sing the conduct of Virgil : Who, tho' undoubtedly the greateft 
poet after him, feldom ventures to vary much from his original, 
in the pafiages he takes from him, as in a defpair of improving, 
and contented if he can but equal them. 

▼. 2 so. To bear the ch]> of Jove.] To be a cup-bearer, has, 
in all ages and nations, been reckon'd an honourable employment : 
Sappho mentions it in honour of her brother Labicbtts, that he 
was cup-bearer to the nobles of MityUne : The fon of Menelaus 
executed the (ame office ; Hebe and Mercury ferv'd the Gods in 
the (ame (ration. 

It was the cuftom in the Tsgan worfhip, to employ noble 
youths to pour the wine upon the facrifice : In this office Gany- 
mede might probably attend upon the altar of Jttpter, and &om 
thence was ftMfd to be his cup-beam. Enftatfnusl 
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Clytius and Lampus y ever-honour'd pair ; 
And Hlcetaotty thunderbolt of war. 
From great Ajfaracus fpruog Cafys t He- 
Begat AncbifeSy and Artchifes me*. 
290 Such is our race : 'Tis fortune gives us birth, 
But Jove alone endues the foul with worth : 
He, fource of pow'r afid might ! with boundlefsfvray* 
All humane courage gives, or takes away. 
Long in the field of words we may contend, 
29c Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 

Arm'd or with truth or falfhood, right or wrong,. 
So voluble a weapon is the tongue ; 
Wounded, we wound ; and neither fide can fail, 
For ev'ry man has equal ftrength to rail. 
300 Women alone, when in the ftreets they jar, 
Perhaps excel us in this wordy war, 
Like us they ftand, encompafs'd with the crowd. 
And vent their anger, impotent and loud* 
Ceafe then — Our bufinefs in the field of fight 
505 Is not to queflion, but to prove our might. 
To all thofe infults thou haft offer'd here, 
Receive this anfwer : 'Tis my flying fpear* 

He fpoke. With all his force the javlin flung, 
Fix d deep, and loudly in the buckler rung* 
•^ Fat 
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:o Far on his out-ftretch'd arm, Tellies held 

(To meet the thund'ring lance) his dreadful fhield. 
That trembled as it (tuck ; nor void of fear 
Saw, e'er it fell, th' immeafurable fpear. 
His fears were vain ; impenetrable charms 

l f Secur'd the temper of th* aetherial arms. 

Thro* two ftrong plates the point its paflage held, 
Bat ftop\i, and refted, by the third repel I'd ; 
Five plates of various metal, various mold, 
Compos'd thefhield ; of brafs each outward fold, 

,10 Of tin each inward, and the middle gold : 

There ftuck the lance. Then rifing e'er he threw, 
The forceful fpear of great Achilles flew, 
And pierc'd the Dardan fhield's extremeft bound, 
"Where the fhrill brafs return'd a (harper found : 

a 5 Thro* the thin verge the Pelian weapon glides, 
And the flight cov'ring of expanded hides. 
JEtieas his contra&ed body bends, 
And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 
Sees, thro* its parting plates, the upper air, 

30 And at his back perceives the quiv'ring fpear : 
A fate fo near him, chills his foul with frighr, 
And fwims before his eyes the many-colour'd light. 
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It 

Achilles, rufliiog in with dreadful cries, 1 ° 

Draws his broad blade, and at JEneas flies: 1 e 

535 JEneas roozing as the foe came on, ■ ivl2 

(With force colle&ed) heaves a mighty ftone: 
A mafs enormoas ! which in modern days 
No two of earth's degen'rate fons could raife. 
But Ocean'sGod,whofe earthquakes rock the ground, 

3 40 Saw the diftrefs, and mov'd the pow'rs around. 
Lo ! on the brink of fate JEneas ftands, 
An infant vi&im to Achilles 9 hands : 
By Vhoebus urg'd ; but Vhaebus has beftow'd 
His aid in vain : The man o'erpow'rs the God, 

34 c And can ye fee this righteous chief atone 
With guiltlefs blood, for vices not his own? 

To 



v. 339. But Ocean's God, &c] The concha of the poet in 

making JEmeas owe Ms farety to Neptune in this place is remark- 
able : Neptune is an enemy to the Trojans* yet he dares not 
fuffer fo pious a man to fall, left Jupiter fhould be offended : 
This ihews, fays Eujlathius, that piety is always under the pro- 
tection of God ; and that favours are ibmetimes conferred, not 
out of kindnefs, but to prevent a greater detriment 5 thus Nep- 
tune preferves JEneas, left Jupiter (hould revenge his death upon 
the Grecians. 

v. 345. And can ye fee this righteous chief, &c/] Tho 1 j£ne*s 
is rcyrefented a man of great courage, yet his piety is his moft 
Alining character : This is the reafon why he is always the care 
of the God*, and they favour him confUntly thro' the whole 
poem with their immediate protection. 

'Tis in this light that Virgil has p refented him to the view 

of 
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To all the Gods his conftant vows were paid 4 
Hire, tho* he wars for Troy, he claims onr aid. 
Fate wills not this ; nor thus can Jove refign 
The future father of the Dardan line: 
The firft great anceftor obtain'd his grace, 
And ftill his love defcends on all the race* 
Ear Priam now, and Priam s faithlefs kind, 
At length are odious to th* all-feeing mind ; 
On great JEiteas (hall devolve the reign, 
And fonsfucceeding fons the lairing line faftain. 

The 



of the reader: Hit valour bran but the fecond place in the 
jEmeis. Is the Bias* indeed, he is drawn in miniature, and in 
the ALmeis at fall length $ but there are the fame features in the 
copy, which are in the original, and he is the fame jEneas in 
Rome as he was in Trey. 

▼. 354. On great JEaLcasJhall devolve the reign , 
. Afld fons fScceeding fons the lajting line f*Jtain. 
The ftory of jEneashis rounding the Roman empire gave Virgil 
.the fincfr, occafion imaginable of paying a complement to A** 

fufiusy and his country-men, who were fond of being thought the 
efcendants of troy* He has tranilated thefc two lines literally* 
and put them in the nature of a prophecy , as the favourers of 
the opinion of jEseas't failing into Itjly, imagine Homer** to 
be. 

K* €MuS§f maii'mr Toixir jjtjlbn&i jfimroM' 

Hie domtisMacac cnn&is dominabitur oris? 
£f nati natomm 6" j«t nafcentur ab Mis. 

There has been a very ancient alteration made (as Strabo ob- 

* ferns) 
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The great Ear th-lhaker thus : To whom replies 
Th' imperial Goddefs with the radiant eyes. 
Good as he is, to immolate or (pare 
afo The Dardan Prince, O Neptune, be thy care ; 



ferves) in thefeftwo lines, by fubftituting <c»sf>7fflri in tne 
room of r £«9Wi • It is not improbable but Virgil might give 
occafion for it, by bis cttnftu domtnabitur oris. 

Enftatbius does not entirely difconntenance this ffory : K 
it be underfrood, fays be, as a prophecy, the poet might take 
it from the Stbylluta Oracles. He farther remarks, that the 
poet artfully interweaves into bis poem not only the things 
which happen'd before the commencement, and in the prate- 
cution of the Trojan war ) but other matters of importance 
which happen'd even after that war was brought to a condufion. 
Thus for inftance, we have here a piece othiftory not extant 
in any other author, by which we are in&rm'd that the bonfe 
of jEneas fucceeded to the crown of Troas 9 and to the kingdom 
of Priam. Eufiatbius. 

This paflagc is very confiderablc , for it ruins the famous 
chimaera of the Roman empire, and of the family of Ac Cd- 
fars, who both pretended to deduce their original from Venus 
by j£neas, alledging that after the taking of Troy, jJEneas 
came into Italy \ and this pretenfion is hereby actually de- 
ftroy'd. This teftimony of Homer ought to be lnok'd npon as 
an authentick act, the fidelity and verity whereof cannot be 
qucft ioned. Neptune^ as much an enemy as he is to the Tro* 
jans, declares that j£neas, and after him his poiterity, fhall 
reign over the Trojans. Wou'd Homer have put this prophecy 
in Neptune's mouth, if he had not known that Juntas did not 
leave Troy, but that he reigned there, and if he had not feen 
in his time the defendants of that prince reign there like- 
wife ? That poet wrote two hundred and fixty years, or there- 
abouts, after the taking of Troy, and, what is very remarkable, 
he wrote in fome of the towns of Ionia, that is to (ay, in the 
neighbourhood of Fhrygia, fo that the time and place give 
fuch a weight to his depofition that nothing can invalidate 
it. All that the biftorians have written concerning j£»eas's 

voyage 
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Ttllas and I, by all that Godi can bind, 
Have fworn deftro&ion to the Trojan kind ; . 
Not ev'n an inflant to protra£t their fate, 
Or &re one member of the (inking ftate ; 



▼oyage 

made on 



into Italy, ought to be confider'd as a Ronuucf, 
1 purpose to deftroy all hiftorical truth, for the molt 
ancient is poftcrjor td Homer by fomes ages. Before Dionyjins 
of Haticarwajiu, Coaxe writer* being fenfiMe of the ftrength of 
this jpaiTagc of Homer , undertook to explain it fo as to re- 
concile it with this fable ; and they faia that jfineas, after 
having been in Italy, returned to Troy, and left his Cm Af ca- 
nim there. JHonyJins of Haliemrnaffite, little fatisfy'd with this 
iblution, which did not feem to him to be probable, has ta- 
ken another method : He wonld have it that by thefe words, 
« He ihall reign over the Trojans" Homer meant. He lhaJI 
reign over the Trojans whom he ihall carry with him into Italy. 
•* For is it not, poifible, fays he, that JEateae (hould reign over 
w the Trojans, whom he had taken with him, though fc tiled 
« eUewhere ? 

- That hiftorian, who wrote in Rome itfelf, and in the very 
reign of .Argajfaj, was willing to make his court to that Prince 
by explaining this paflage ot Homer, fo as to favour the chi- 
mseea he was pofTeCs'd with. And this is a reproach that may, 
with Come juftice, be call on him ; for Poets may, by their fic- 
tions, flatter Princes and welcome : Tis their trade. But for 
hiftorians to corrupt the gravity and feverity of hiftory, to 
fabftitate fable in the place of troth, is what ought nut to 
be pardon'd. Strabo was much more fcropulous, for though he 
wrote his books of geography towards the beginning of tihe- 
riufx reign, yet he had the courage to give a right explication 
to this paiTage of Homer, and to aver, that this poet laid, and 
meant, that jEnem remain'd at Troy, that he reign'd therein, 
F riant' t whole race being extinguiih'd, and that he left the 
kingdom to his children after him, lib. 13. You may fee this 
whole matter difcufs'd in a letter from M. Bosbart to M. de. Se- 
grais, who has prefix'd it to his remarks upon the tranil&tiou of 
Tirffl 



Vol. V. 
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. , : iii her laA fame be qnentii'd with hethft gore, 
And ev'n her crumbling ruins are no more. 
The king of Ocean to the %ht defcends, 
Thro' all the whittling darts his courfe he bends, 
Swift interposed between the warriors flies, 

5 70 And cafts thick darknefc o'er Achilles 1 eyes. 
From great JEntds 9 fliield the fpear he drew, 
And at its matter's feet the weapon threw. 
That done, with force divine he fnatch'd on high 
The Bardju Prince, and bore him thro* the sky, 

37 5 Smooth-gliding without ftep, above the heads 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding fteeds. 
Till at the battel's utmofr verge they light, 
Where the flow Caucons clofe the rear of fight : 

The 

▼. 378. Jrjbere the flno Cancons chft thitetr."] The C*uct>*i 
(fays E*jljLtbi*$) were of Pm^bUgOrtimm extract : And this per- 
haps was the reafim why they are not diftrBftly mention'd in 
the catalogue, they being included under the general name of 
fmpbl*go*i*»s : Tho' two lines are quoted which are faid to 
hare been left oat by fome tranferibrr, aad immediately fol- 
lowed this, 

Which verfes axe thefe, 

Or ai others read it, "AuHC&*. 

OJ 
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The Godta*! there (fab heavenly form confeft'd) 
to With words like thefe the panting chief addrefs'd, 
What Pow'r, O Prince, with force inferior far 
Urg'd thee to meet Achilla* arm in war ? 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come. 
\ j But tyhen the day decreed (for come it mud) 
Shall lay this dreadful hero in the doit, 
Let then the furies of that arm be known, 
Secure, ' no Grecian force tranfeends thy own. ~ /-} 
With that, he left him wond'ring as he kf, 
90 Then from Achilles 3*r5d the minVftway-: 
Sudden, returning with the hSream of light, 
The fcene of war came rufhing on his fight. 
Then thus, amaz'd : What wonders ftrike my mind ! 
My fpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 



Of flfe* Midfoot *ro%/«£r kX»1« /«/mt fauor* 

Or according to others, 

K«7« Imp** {mis?. 

Yet I believe thefc are not Homer** Uses, but rather the addition 
of fome tranlcriber, ifod 'tis evident, by confulting the pailage 
firom which they are (aid to have been cartaUM, that they would 
be abfurd in that place ; for the fecond line is actually there al- 
ready 1 and as thefe Caucows axe (aid to live upon the backs of the 
Tart hint us, fo are the Fafhlagonians in the above-mentioit'd 
paiTage. It is therefore more probable that the Cantons are in- 
cluded in the TtpHmgnmAJis. 

T 2 
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393 Laid bete bcfete me ! and the Umdm sLdo1» 
That fefl this instant, vaiirlhVItiommyfword! 
I thooght alotK with mortab to contend* 
fiat pow'rs corlrflial fine Ms foe iff find 
Great as he is, oar aim he fcarce wiD tsy, 
400 Content for once, with all his Gods, to Up. 

Now then let others Meed This laid, aloud 

He vents his fiuy, and inflames the crowd. 
O Greeks (he cries, and er'ij rank alarms) 
Join battel, man to man, and arms to arms! 
405 Tis not in me, tho' faroor'd by the sky, 

To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly : 
No God can fingly foch a hoft engage, 
Not Mars hirnfelf, nor great Minerva's rage. 
But whatfoe'er j4f£i//ucaniiifpire, 
^loWhate'er of a&ive force, or a&ing fire, 

Whatever this heart can prompt, or hand obey ; 
AH, all Acbillej) Greeks I is yours to day. 
Thro' yon* wide hoft this arm fhall (batter fear, 
And thin the fquadrons with my (ingle fpear. 
415 He faid : Nor lefs elate with martial joy, 

The god-like He&or warm*d the troops of 'Troy. 
Iroj vis to war ! Think HeBor leads yon on ; 
Nor dread the vaunts of Fekus* haughty (on. 

Deed', 
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Deeds muft decide our fate. £ v*n thofe with words. 

aolnfult the brave, who tremble at their fwords : 
The weakeft Atheift-wretch ali heav'n defies, 
But fhrinks and ihudders, when the thunder flies* 
Norfrora yon* boafler fhall yonr chief retire, 
Not tho* his heart were fteel, his hands were fire \ 

,15 That fire, that fteel, your He&or {houd withftand,. 
And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand- 
Thus (breathing rage thro* all) the hero faid ; 
A wood of lances rifts round his head, 
Clataaors on clamors tempeft all the air, 

.30 They join, they throng, they thicken to the waiw 
But PtasW warns ham from high heav'n to fhun 
The fingle fight with. £&*/*/ god-like fon ; 
More fife to combate in the mingled band,. 
Nor tempt too near the terrrors of his hand. 

4 5 He hears, obedient to the God of Light, 

And ptlung'd within the ranks, awaits the fight*. 

Then fierce AchilltSj fliouting to the skies, 
Oft Trey'* whole force with boundlefs fury flies* 
Firft bXblphytUmt at his army's head ; 

^40 Brave was the chief, and brave the hoft he led ^ 
From great OtrjnUus he deriv'd bU blood, 
His mother waft % Nab of the flood; 
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Beneath the fhades of 'Tmolus, crown'd with (now, 
From fife's walls he ruTd the lands below* 

445 fierce *• be fprings, the fword his head divides ; 
The parted vifage falls on equal fide*: 
With loud refounding arms he ftrikes the plain; 
While thus Achilla glories o'er the flain. 
Lie there, Otryntides! the Tryaw earth 

450 Receives thee dead, tho' Gyg* boaft thy birth ; 
Thofe beauteous fields wherejfy/fej' waves are rolTd, 
And plenteous Hermut fwclls with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more— — Th* infulting bero (aid. 
And left him fleeping in eternal {hade* 

455 The rolling wheels of Grtece the body tore* 
And dafh*d their axles with jio valaarjtore* 

Demohon nqxt, Antrwar* nfffpriigf laid 
B r oatbK i te In daft , the price of rafhnefs paid, 
Th' impatient fteel with full defcending fway 

460 Forc'd thro' his braxen helm its furious way, 
Refiftlefs drove the batter'd skull before, 
And dafli'd and mingled all the brains with got*. 
This fees Hippodsmts, and feii'd with fright, 
Deferts his chariot for a fwifter flight: 

4#r The lance arrefts him : An ignoble woaftd . 
The panting 2V*/«* rivets co the ground. 

He 
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He groans away his foul : Not louder roars 
At Neptune's flirine on Mtlice's high {bores 
The viRira bull ; the took* rebellow round, 
roAnd Ocean lifiens to the grateful found. 
Then fell 09 Potydore his vengeful rage, 
The youngefi hope of Friam's (looping age ; 
( Whofe feet for fwiftnefc in the race furpafr) 
Of al\ his (bus, the dearest, and ;he toft. 



At Neptunt^s /ftri 0* on Hclicc'i highjhores, fire."] 
In Helicsy * town tJMb*i<h ^hnc quarter* of a league from ibf 
gulph of Corintbi Neptune had a magnificent temple, where the 
Ionian* offer'd every year to bin * laciiflce of a bull $ *»4 if *ttfct 
with thefe people an aufpidous fign, and a certain mark that 
the facrifice would \e accepted/ ; i| $)* buUbcJlowed.A* befoaf 
led to the altar. After the Ionic migration, which happen ? d 
about 140 jpria afffr the takUg/ofc flSfllj > t]» Jsi»u*iJof Afia . 
aiTembled in the* fields of Frienc, to celebrate the fame feftival 
in honour of Hefymum AbftrtM | kU« thofe of Ttume valued 
themfeWes upon being originally of Helice, they chofe for the 
King of the fafrifirr, jtvoong IrtMmUtu It it acediefs- to did 
pate from whence the Poet has taken his comparifon $ for as he 
fiv'd too, or 120 years after the Ionic migration, it cannot be 
doubted but he took it i» tb6 Afimn lonim % and ai Friene itfelf \ 
where be had, probably, often atiUsal at that faeiifice, and beca 
witnefs of the ceaenjoniea thcaeia ob&nred. Tbii Poet always 
appears frrongljr add&ed to the cuftoma of the Jtniattt, which 
rn»kes ion* wnpftuta that he was an hnUn bi«ifcl£ £nji*tbi#t. 
Verier. . 

v. 47 1 . Tbejt fell en Polydoie fa vengeful rsg**'} Euripides ia 
bis HecnifM baa rollow'd another tradition, when be makes ¥oly» 
ion*§ the ion of ?ri*m and of Hecnbty and flain by loiyrnnefior 
King of Tbrtce, after the taking of Tny % for, according to 
Jiemer, he is apt the Am of Hecttbs, but of Z**othoe\ as be lays 
in <bc IbJIowipg fcocfc, Mid is. flaia by AekilUs* Virgil too baa 
rather chofen to follow Euripides than Homer* 

I 4 To 
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47 c. To the forbidden field he takes hit flight 
In the firft folly of a youthful Knight, 
To vaunt his fwiftnefi wheels around the plain, 
But vaunts not long, with all his fwiftnefi (tain. 
Struck where the croffing belts unite behind, 

480 And golden rings the double back-plate joinM : 
Forth thro* the navel burft the thrilling fleet ; 
And on his knees with piercing fhrieks he feli ; 
The ruihing entrails pourd upon the ground 
His hands colled ; and datknefs wraps him round* 

^g j When Be&or tiew'd, all ghaftly in hit gore 
Thus fadly (lain, th* unhappy tofydm ; 
A cloud of forrow overcaft his fight, 
His fool no longer brook'd the diftant fight; 
Full in Achilles* dreadful front he came, 

- p And fhook his jav'lin like a waving flame. 

v. 4*9* TttU in Achilles' dremdfiil front hi came.} The great 
judgment of the Poet, in keeping the character of bit hero, h, 
in this place, very evident : When Achilles was to engage uEnetr 
he holds a long conference with him, and with patience bears the 
reply of u£*ca*: Had he purfti'd the fame method with He&or, 
he had derated from his chancier. Anger is the prevailing pa& 
lion in AanUts : he left the field in a rase againft ArmmemiioB, 
and enter'd it again to he reveng'd of KtBor: The Poet there* 
fore indicionily makes him take fire at the fight of his enemy • 
He dc&ribes nim as impatient to kill him, he gives him a 
haughty challenge, and that challenge is comprehended in a 
tingle lme; Jiis impatience to be icvcng'd» would J»ot fufter him 
to delay it by a length of words* 

The 
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The fon of Tehtis (bet, with joy pofleft, 
His heart high-bounding in his fifing breaft : 
And 9 lo ! the Man, on whom Mack fates attend^ 
The man, that flew AthtlUf, in his friend! 

9 5 No more ftiatt Ht&ors and' PetiJes 9 fpear 

Tarn from each other in the walks of wa r . 

Then with revengeful eyes he Icaa'd him o'er* r 
Come, and receive thy fate ! He fpake no more- 
He&or, undaunted, thus*. Such words employ 

\oq To* one that dreads thee, fame unwaiiike-boj i, 
Such we-could give, defying and defy'd, 
Mean interconrfe of obloquy and pride ! 
I know thy force to* mine fnperior far; 
Bnt heav'n alone confers foccefs in war :. 

\Q$ Mean-as I am, the God&may guide, my dast^ 
And give it entrance m a braver heart- 
Then parts the lance : But PalJas* heav'hfy breatfo 
'. Ear from Achilles wafts the. winged' death :. 
The bidden dart again to He&or flies, 

;io And at the feet of its great matter lies*. 
Achilles elofeiwirh his hated foe* 
. His, h tart and eyes with- flaming fury glow t 

* $ £ntr 




BmprefcnttobisaW, ,4H/()fl»rt)iid4 ... 

The favoor'd bero k, H VeU of cioodk - 
SMThriceftnidk Pr^ki with iadigaanc heart, 

Thrice in impaffive mk he pltmg'4 the dart * 

The fpearafbofth time tory^iathll^fc^ . 

He foams with §mj f ami exckfanstfaoJU 
Wretch ! thoa haft fcap'd again, wacfemore thy 
fiigbt 
520 %» fcVtf thee* a*d theptJtiaiGod of light. 

Er.t tmngtheii fiialt ym*by joft fate wkhftiAw, 

If any power affift ifchtffct'haml. 

Fly then ingtoribas ! hilt thy ftght this day 

Whole hecatombs of Unyan ghofts {hail Ipayt 
* 2 j With that, he gluts hk rage on nunfatess flaia; 

Then Vryopj tumbled tottT entaagoin'd {pUia, 



v. 513. Bmt profetU to bis mi 9 Apollo.] It is a common ob» 
Crrvation, that a God ihdnld never bte $ifrodac^ fcto a poem, 
bat wheie his presence is neccflVy. A»4 it may be ask'd 
why tbe life o£ Hc&or is of fnch huftu r tan ceTbat ayOo ftoold 
tcfcue him £rom the hand of Mbilks here, and yet fuficx him 
to fail fo foon after ? EmftmUn* anfwets, thai: %e Fort fcad 
not yet fufficiently exalted tbe valour of Jdtflks, he takes 
time to enlarge upon his atcKfeveinerits, and nfes "by 'drgreta 
in his character, till be ctamleatt botb bis cdwui^e and reient- 
ment at one blow in the death of Hector. And tbe Toet, adds 
he, pays a great complement to bis favourite «oimUy4naR»~by 
fheuing that nothing hot the intervention of a God could nave 
(av'd j£#c*t and iff # or from tbe band of MbUUs, 

PiercM 



Pierc)JtHfo\tfce^ock; He feft Mm fairing ttere, 
And fiopp'd Ikmucfats, grot PtiUttr '$ heir, 
Gigantic chief ! deep gaih'd cb* eaomou* W*4e t 
30 And fog*he faiil 49 tniflq pa&ge fOflde* 

The valiM* fonftf «ftti*h*ppf iirpf , 
Both in one i»fr*nt ftom ih» chariot hvA'd* 
Spirit in ooe **#*** io the aether -world ; 
f35 Thi$ 4if*e»cf only their fad fat&a&ri, ' • 

N«r kfs tmptfjr'jl, .young jfiU/ftor Jbtoed* ; 1. C 
In vain^htf yoftb, in voinjbkilm9*y:ptaagLu - 
In vain he Jtegf thee with afqppUant*smoan r 
q.o To fpare a form, and age fo like thy own ! 
Unhappy hoy ! no pray'r, no moyiog ait 
E'er Jbtat that fierce, inexorable heart I 



v. 54X. ■— Ntgtsyrj .no moving art 

E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart t 
I confe/s it is a fatisfrffan to me, to ol?fexye with what itf tbr 
Poet fdrthes his {object : The opening of the Poem prorefles to 
treat of the anger pf Adfilles $ .that angrr draws on -all the great 
events of the fto'ry : And Homer, at every opportunity, awakens 
the reader to an attention ;o it, by .mentioning the eJxt&s of it : 
So that when we fee in this place the hero deaf to youth and 
compaflian, it iswhatwelxfiect: Morcy in him would offend, 
becaule it is contrary to his character. Homer propofes him not 
as a pattern for imitatkm } Jrat the mosal j»f thegotm* .which he 
defign'd the reader ihould draw from it, is, that we fhould avoid 
anger, face it »•,#*•? j**Mci<ms in |he,tvcnC 



I 6 While 
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, While yet he trembled at his knee*, and cry'd, 
The rnthlefs falchion op'd his tender fide ; 

J4* The panting liver poors a flood of gore 

That drowns his bofora till he pants no more* 

Thro* Mulius' head then drove th* impetuous fpear, 
The warrior falls, trtnsnVd from ear to ear. 
Thy life, ScUclus Inert the fword bereaves, 

f 50 Deep thro* the front the ponderous falchion cleaves ; 
Warm'd in the brain the fmoaking weapon lies, 
The porple death comes floating o'er his eyes* 
Then brave Deucalion dy'd : The dart was Bang 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow Awing ; 

5 5 j He dropp'd his aim, an nnaflifting weight. 
And flood all impotent, expe&ing fate : 
Full on his neck the falling falchion fped, 
From his broad. fhoulders hew'd his crefled head : 
Forth from the bone the fpinal marrow flies, 

560 And funk in daft, the corps extended lies* 

Rhigmus, whofe race from fruitful Ihracia came, 
(The fon of Ymus y an illufrrious name,) 
Succeeds to fate : The fpear his belly rends ; 
Prone from his car the thundering chief defcends? 

5 5 Tfie Squire who faw expiring on the ground 
His protfrate matter, rem d the fteeds around ; 

■t' His 
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His back fcarce tnrn'd, the Telian pvtin gor*<i ; " 

■n 

And ftretclTd the lervant o'er his dying Lord. 
As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

TO And nmron Crackling fh rubs between the hills; 
Then otr the ffubbte op the mountain flies, 
Fires the high woo*?, arid" blazes to the skies, 
This way and that, the (preading torrent roars ; 
So fweeps the hero thro' the wafted fhores. 

'7$ Around him wide, immenfe deftru&ion poors, 
And earth is delugU with the (anguine (how Irs*. 
As with autumnal harvefts cover'd o*er, 
And thick befhrown, lies dres* iacred floor, 
"When round and rounds with never-weary *d pain* 

; 80 The trampling fleers beat out th'un-number'd grain. 

Sa 



▼. 5 to. Tbe trMM^iitgftifi heat out tb* HfMmmbev'd grain.} In 
Greece, inftead of tbraihing the corn as we do, they caus'd it to 
be trod out by oxen $ this was likewife praftis'd in Judtm, as is 
feen by the law of God, who £bsbad the jpetw to. jnoziie the ox. 
who nod out the con, Norn ligabis 0* bonis Urcntikin aredfmges 
turns. Deot.xxT. Dader. 

The fame pra&icc it ftUl^ pee&rv'd among the Turks and 
modern Greeks* 



\ 



Tbejimiks at tbe end."] It !|- tofcal with oar author to heap his- 
fimiles very thick together at the conclusion of a book. He has 
done the fame in the feventeenth : 'Tis the natural difcharge of a 
vaft imagination, heated in its progrcfs, and giving itfclf vent in 
this crowd of images. 

I cannot clofc the notes upon this book, withost ebfcrving 

the 
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So the fierce couriers, is the chariot rolls* 
Tread down whole ranks, and crofh oat Heroes fcols. 
Dafh'd from their hoofs, while o'er the dead they fly* 
Black, bloody drops {he fyoaking chariot die: 

585 The fpiky wheels thio' heaps of carnage torp ; . -j- 
And thick the groaning avles dfopp'd with gore* 
High o'er the fcene of death JtkUUs flood, 
All grim with daft, all horrible in blood : 
Yet frill infatiate, fttjl with rage on flame ; 

j 90 Such is the Lufto£ neves-dying Fame! • 

• ■ » 

1 ■ I • ■ 

the dreadful idea of Acbiltes> which the Poet leaves upon the 
mind of the leader. . He doves bis chmwt ate* tfidd* . 



mangled heaps of (Iain : The wheels, the axle-tree, and the 
hories are ftain'd with Hood, the hearts eyes burn wkh fmcj, 
and his hands are red with flaughtcr. A Painter might form, 
from this paflige, the pi&ase of Mstrs withe fulkiefs ot Ms-ter- 
rors, as well as fbidias is faid to have drawn, from another, that 
«Jf Jupiter in all his majefty. 
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The ARGUMENT. 

The battel in. the river Scamander. 

IT+HE Trojans fly before Achilles* fame tewris 
*- the town, others to the river Scamander: fir 
jaJU upon the latter with great Slaughter* tfa*tDft<* 
captives alive > to facrifu to the' Jhade of Fatir6dos; 
and hills Ly caon and Afteropaeus. Scamander attach 
him with all his waves ; Neptode and Pallas ajpfl the 
Mere ; Simois joins Scamander ; at length Vulcan, bj 
the infi'tgation of J/mo, almofl dries tip the river ^ Ifbis 
comitate bided, tha other Gods\engage each other* tdeaw- 
while Achilles continues thcfiaughh^ drives tie rejt 
into Troy ; Agenor only makes a fiand f and is con~ 
vey*d away in a cloud by Apollo ; who (jo delude 
Achilles) takes upon him Agenor*/ Jbape, and while 
he purjues him in that dijguife, gives the Trojans an 
opportunity of retiring into their, city. 

The fame day continues. Tbefccne is on the tanks 
and in the fire am of Scamander*. 
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OF THE 



.' It ND now to XdirtbKj' gliding flrtsm they 

^ m ""■ Xantbw, immortal progeny of Jtvr. 
The river here divides the flying train. 
tin to the town fly diverfe o'er the plain, 

■Where 



* Thit Book !■ entirely diflrtrnt from nil the foregrriog: 
Tho' It be * baud) it it entirely of a nrw and furpumg kind, 
iimrCfy'd with ■ Tift variety of imagery ud drfcnptinn. 
Tbe feene u totally chimg'd : He painn the combate of hit 
hen wiih the liven, and iirfcril>ri i b 



[band, ~\ 1] 
round, ( I 
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5 Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight, p v 

Now chas'd, and trembling in ignoble flight: Kg 

(Thefe, with a gither'd mift, Satitrnia fhrouds, lr j 

And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds) \% 

Part plunge into the dream : Old Xanthtts roars> 

l°Thefla(hing billows beat the whiten'd fhores: 

With cries promifcuous all the banks refound, 

And here, and there, in eddies whirling 

The flouncing fteeds and fhrieking warriors^ 

drown'd. , j 

As the fcorch'd locufis from their fields retire, 

i J While fad behind them runs the blaze of fire ; 

\A .-- - ! ,'.. Drift 



iu upon the hanks of tbcfe rivers, Ifomer bas artfully Ifft wt 
the machinery of River-Gods in all the other battels, to fegt*** 
dize this of his hero. There is no book of the poem tflM Jus 
snore force of imagination, or in which the great and insishau%d 
invention of our author is more powerfully exerted. After tS!i 
defcription of an inundation, there follows a very beautiful con- 
traft in that of the drought : The part of Achilles is admirably 
foftain'd, and the new ftrokes which Homer gives to his picture 
are fuch, as are derived from the very fource of his character, and 
Bniih the entire draught of this hero. 

How far all that appears wonderful or extravagant in this 
Epifode, may be re con ci I'd to probability, truth and natural 
reafon, will be confidcr'd in a diftinft note on that head. The 
reader may find it on v. 447. 

v. 2. Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove.] The river is here 
faid to he the fon of Jupiter, on account of its being fupply'd 
with waters that fall from Jupiter, that is, from heaven. Lujts- 
tbius. 

v. 14- As the fnrcb'd IocmJIs* &c.] EuR^ibim obfqrves that 
several countries have been much infefted with armies of lo- 

cuftsj 
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rrom the land before the fmoaky clond, 
ift'ring legions rufh into the flood : 
g*d in Xantbuiy by Achilles* force, 
be refotmding fnrge with men and horfe. 
>dy lance the hero cafrs afide, 
fpreading Tam'risks on the margin hide.) 
ike a God, the rapid billows braves, 
rithhisfword,high-brandiih*d o'er the waves; 



d that, to prevent their destroying the fruits of the 
countrymen, by kindling large fires, drove them from 
s } the locofts, to avoid the intenfe heat, were fore'd to 
elves into the water. From this obiervation the Poet 
illusion, which is very moch to the honour of Achilles y 
rprcfents the Trojans, with refpe£t to him, as no mote 
my infe&s. 

ote commentator takes .notice, that becaufe the ifland 
, in particular, was us'd to praftife this method with 
, fbme authors have coniettuAi that Homer was of that 
But if this were a fumcient reafon for fuch a fuppon* 
light he (aid to he born in almoft all the countries of thi 
ce he draws his obfervatiotis from the cuftoms of them 

y hence account for the innumerable armies of theft 
ention'd among the plagues of j£.gypt $ without having 
i an immediate creation, as fome good men have ima- 
rreas the miracle, indeed, confiffs in the wonderful 
bringing them upon the JEfyftimnt* X have often obv. 
h pleafure, the fimilitude which many of Homer's ex- 
ear with the holy fcriptures, and' that . the moft ancient 
riter in the world often fpesks in the idiom of Mofes : 
lelocufts in Exodus are uid to be driven into the fcm* 
\r they are ftre'd into * rivtr* 



Now 
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Now down he plunges, now he whirls it rouod, 
1 j Deep groan'd the waters wirh the dying (bund ; 
Repeated wounds the red'ning river dy'd, 
And the warm purple circled on the tide* 
Swift thro' the foaray flood the Trojans fly, 
And clofe in rocks or winding caverns lie. 
jo So the huge Dolphin tempering the main* 
.In fhoals before him fly the fcaly train, 
Confusedly heap'd they feek their inmoft caves* 
Or pant and heave beneath the floating waves. 
Now tir'd with (laughter, from the Trojan band 
3 J Twelve chofen youths he drags alive to land ; 



tb 

1 



Irt* 



I*. a 

c 



t. jo. & thi hug* Zfeipk*, &«.] It is ob£mble with vhf* 
juftnefs the author divenifies his companions, according to the 
different fecnes and elements he it erigag'd in ; AcbitUs Eat beta 
Hitherto on the land, and compax'd to land-animal*, a lyon, &c 
Now he is in the water, the Poet derives his images from thence, 
and likens him to a dolphin. lAtfiatbiut. 

v. 14. Now tir'd with Jlmughter.'] ^ This is admirably veil 
{bited to the character of Achilles, his rage beats him headlong 
ara the enemy, be ki}ls all that oppo(e him, and flops not, till 
nature itfelf could not keep pace with bis anger ; be had deter* 
tnin'd to referee twelve noble youths to (acrifice them to the msm 




to fuppoTe he ty'd them with his own hands. 



With 
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h their rich belts their captive) arms conftrains, 
te their proud ornaments, but now their chains.) 
sfe his attendants to the fhips convey *d, 
vi&ims! deftin'd to Patroctus" fhade. 
rhen, as once more he plnngM amid the flood, 
e yonng Lycaon in his paffage Mood ; 

The 



, 35* Tfldvt cbrftn yon&s. This piece of cruelty in Acbil- 
taa appeared Shocking to many, and indeed it what I think 
only be estcus'd by confideting the ferocious' and vindk- 
{pirit of this hero. Tis, however, certain that the cruel- 
exerefs'd on enemies in war, were authorized by the militaiy 
1 of thofe times j nay, religion itfclf became a fan&ion to 
m. It is not only the fierce Achilles, but the pioos and tcK- 
is jEnem* whole very character is virtue and companion* 
t referves federal young unfortunate captives, taken in battel, 
facrifice them to the manes of his favourite hero. JEm* i«- 
X7- 

...--Sulimone creatos 
Sfeatuor bic juvents, totidem yuos eiucmt Ufens 
Tivtntes rapit * infmmsqm tmmolet umlris, 
Captivoyne rogi perfnniat /anguine flammas. 

AJ&n. it. ▼. s>. 

yinxerat &> peft terga manus, quos mitteret umbris 
Ipftrias, cdjbfpmrjhros /anguine flammas. 

id twfcat is Very particular) the Latin poet exprefles no difap-> 
tbsrtkm of the acaon, which the Grecian does in plain terms* 
aking oAfthis in lHad 23. v. 176. 

-"---Ksuut $ tyrl yua/iTs tyf*. 

w. 41. The yonng Lycaon, e>c."] Homer has a wonderful art 
J judgment in contriving fuch incidenu as let the charac- 

teriftick 
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The foo of Priam, whom the hero's hand 
But late made captive in. his father's land, 
(As from a fycamore, his {banding fteel 

45 ^°PP*^ the green arms to fpoke a chariot wheel) 
ToXemnos 9 ifle he fold the royal Have*. 
Where Jafin* fon the -price demanded gave ; 
Bat kind Eetlon touching on the fhore, 
The ranfom'd Prince to fair Arisbe bore* 

50 Ten days wercpaft, fince in his father's reign 
He felt the fweets of liberty again ; 
The next, that God whom men in vain withfha 
Gives the fame youth to the fame conqn'ring hai 
Now never to return ! and doom'd to go 

5 5 A fadder journey to the (hades below. 



teriftick qualities of his heroes in the higheft point of E| 
There is hardly any in the whole Iti*d more proper to ra 
pity than this drcumftance of Lycaon'y or to raife terror, t 
this view of Achilles* It is alfo the fineft pifibure of them I 
imaginable : We fee the different attitude or their perfons, . 
the different paifions which appear'd in their countenances : 
firft Achilles itands erect, with furprize in his looks, at the figh 
one whom he thought it iro'pofliblc to find there *, while Lye 
is in the pofture oi a fupplsant, with looks that -plead fbeci 
pafTon ', with one hand holding the hero's lance, and his k 
with the other: Afterwards, when at his death, he to* §• 
fpear, and places himfelf on his knees with his arms extend 
to receive the mortal wound, 'how. lively and how Itrongly is 1 
painted ? I believe every one perceives the beauty of this raff* 
and allows that poetry (at If aft in IUm*r) is truly a if cak 
fixture. 

1 
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His well-known face when great Achtlhs eyM, 
CThe helm and vizor he had caft afide 
'With wild affright, and dropt upon-the field 
His ufeieft lance and unavailing fhield.) 
Assembling, panting, from the frream he fled, 
And knocked his fanlt'ring knees, the hero faid. 

Ye mightjr Gods ! what wonders ftrike my view ! 
Is it in vain our conqu ring arms fubdue ? 
Sure I (hall fee yon* heaps of Trojans ldll'd 
* 5 Rife fcom the (hades, and brave toe on the field : 
As now. the captive, whom fo late I bound 
And fold to Lemnosy ftalks On Trojan ground ! 
Not him the leas unmeafur'd deeps detain, 
That barr foch nambers from their native plain : 
70L0 ! he returns. Try thenj my flying fpear ! 
Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer ; 
If Earth at Jength this aflive Prince can feise, 
Earth, whore ftrong grafp has held down Hmuteu 
Thus while he {pake, the Trojan pale with fears 
7 5 Approach'd,and fought his knees with fappliant tears; 
Loth as he was to yield his youthful breath, 
And his foul fhiv 'ring at th' approach of death. 
Achilles rais*d the fpear, prepar'd to wound ; 
He ki&'d his feet, extended on the ground : 
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So And while above the fpeat fafpended flood, 
Longing to dip its thirfty point. in blood y 
One hand embraced them clofe, one ftopt the dart; 
While thus thefe melting words attempt his heart 
Thy well-known captive, great Achilla / fee, 

85 Once more tycoon trembles at thy knee. 
Some pity to a Suppliant's name afford, 
Who (har'd the gifts of Ceres at thy board ; 
Whom late thy conqa'ring arm to Lemms bore, 
Far from his father, friends, and native fhore ; 



v. «4- Tbefteecbesof Lycaon *mt Achilles.] It is impcffiibk 
lor any thing to be better imagtn'd than thefe two fpeeches$ that 
•f Lycaon is moving and companionate, that df Achilles haughty 
and dreadfuls, the one pleads with the utmoft tendernefs, the 
other denies with the utmoft ftemncis : One would think it impof- 
fible to amafs To many moving arguments in fo few words as tbofc 
oiLycaom : He forgets no circumftaacc to (often his enemy'* anger, 
he natters the memory of P*trocU*> is afraid of being thought 
too nearly related to HeSfor, and would willingly put himfdf up- 
on him as a fuppliant, and, confequently, as an inviolable per* 
(on : But Achilles is immoveable, his reientmemt makes him deaf 
to entreaties, and it muft be remember 'd that anger, not mercy, 
is his character. » 

I muft confefs I could have wi/h'd Achilles had fpar'd bim : 
There are fo many cixcumffances that (peak in his favour, 
that he deferv'd bis life, had he not ask'd it in terms a little too 
Abjea 

There is an air of greatnefs in the conclusion of the fpeech of 
Acbtllesy which ftrikes me very much: He fpeaks very uncon- 
cernedly of his own death, and upbraids his enemy for asking life 
fo eameftly, a life that was of fo much lefs importance than his 
own. 

1 A hun- 
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90 A hundred oxen were his price that day, 
Now funis immenfe thy mercy {hall repay* 
Scarce refpited from woes I yer appear, 
And fcarce twelve morning funs have feen me here ; 
Lo ! Jove again fubmits me to thy hands, 

55 Again, her vi&im cruel fate demands ! 
I.fprung from Priam, and Laothoe fair, 
(Old Altt*s daughter, and Leleglas heir ; 
"Who held in Pedafits his fam'd abode, 
And rul'd the field* where filver Satnio flow 'J) 

0+ Two fons (alas ! unhappy fons) {he bore ; 

For ah ! one fpear {hall drink each brother's gore, 
And I'fucceed to flaughter'd Poly dare* 
How from that arm of terror {hall I fly 1 
Some Daemon urges ! tis my doom to die ? 

o j If ever yet foft pity touch'd thy mind, 

Ah ! think not me too much of HeBori kind 1 
Not the. fame mother gave thy fuppliant breath, 
With his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclui death. 
Thefe words, attended with a {how'r of tears, 

l The youth addreft to unrelenting ears : 
Talk not of life, or ranfom, (he replies) 
Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 



Voi.V. K 
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In vain a -fingle "Trojan foes for grace ; 
But lead, the fons of Iriarn* hateful race* 

115 Die then, my friend I what hoots it to deplore f 
The gaeat, the good Pahvchts is no more ? 
He, far thy hetter, was fore-4oom'd to die, 
" And thou, do& thou, bewail mortality ?"* 
Seeft thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, * 

< iQ Sprung from a hero, from a goddefs born ? 
The day fhall come (which nothing can avert) 
When by the fpear, the arrow, or the dart, 
By night, or day, by force, or by defign, 
Impending death and certain fate are mine, 

125 Die then — he faid ; and as the word he fpokt 

The fainting {tripling funk, before the ftroke ; 
His hand forgot its grafp, and left the fpear ; 
While all his trembling frame confeft his fear. 
Sudden, Achilles his broad fword difplay'd, 

150 And buried in his neck the reeking blade. 



v. iai. The day Jhall come ■ ■■ 

When by the fpear, the arrow, or the dart. 
This is not fpokcn at random, .but with an air of fuperiority ^ 
when Achilles fays he fliall fall by an arrow, a dart or a fpear, . 
he iniinuates that no man will have the courage to approach 
him in a dofe fight, or engage him hand to hand. En- 
fiathim. 



Proae 
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Prone felLthe youth ; and panting on the land, 
The gaining purple dy'd the thirfty fand : 
The vi&or to the ftreara the carcafi gave, 
And thus jnfults iiira, Soaring 6n the wave. 

lie there, Lpson 1 let the fifh farron&d 
Thy bloated code, and fuck thy goary wound : 
Thereto fad mother lhall thy ftm'rals weep, 
But fwift Scamandet roll thee to the deep, 
Whofe ev'ry wavfe ferae watry monfter brings, 
To feaft urtpwriih'd on the ftt of kings. 
So perifh ffoy y and all the Ire/** line ! 
Such ruin theirs, and -fitch compaffion mine. 
What boots ye now ScamamUr's worfhip'd ftream, 
His earthly nonours, and immortal name 1 
In vain jo*f immolated orfls are flain, 
Youf luring courier* glut his gdlphs in vain : 
Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate ; 
Tims, till th&GrtcUn vengeance is compleat ; 

▼. 146. Xonr living conrfers gl«t his ftilfhs i/tvsin.] It wast* 
Ancient cufrom to caft living horfes into the Tea, and into ri- 
vers, to honour, aa it were, by thefe victims, the rapidity of 
their ftfeanrt. This practice continued a long time, ana hi- 
{fory fopplies us with examples of it: Aurelim F7&Dr(ays of 
Tompty the younger. Cum mart ftlicitw Hterctur, Neptuni ft fi- 
Uummnfeffsis iji, twm^Htbobm auratis Q» eqitoblacavit. He of- 
fer'd oxen in facrifice, and threw a liring hortc into the Tea, aa 
appears from Dion ', which is perre£tty conformable to this of 
Homer. EuJiatbtHs, Voder. 

K * T 
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Thus is aton'd PttrocluS honour'd {hade, 

x , And the fliort abfence of Achilles paid. 

Thefe boaftful words provoke the raging God J 
With fury fwells the violated flood. 
What means divine may yet the pow*r employ, 
To check Achilles* and to retcue Trey ? 

f c 5 Meanwhile the hero fprings in arms, to dare 
The great Afierapeui to mortal war ; 
The fon of Pelagott, whofe lofty line 
Flows from the lburce of Axius, ftream divine ! 
(Fair Feribta's love the God had crown'd, 

l6o With all his refluent waters circled round) 
On him Achilles rafli'd : He fearlefs Good, 
And {hook two fpears, advancing from the flood ; 
The flood impell'd him, on Felides* head 
T' avenge his waters choak'd with heaps of dead. 

16*5 Near as they drew, Achilles thus began* 

What art thou, boldefl of the race of man ? 

*. 152. With furyfmlh the violated flood.] The poet has been 
pTPj.itirg us for the epifode of the river Xantbtts ever £ncc 
thr he gi ailing of the lait book; and here be gives us an ac- 
count why the xivrr wars upon AcbilUs : It is not only be- 
tzuCs he is a river of Troas, but, as Enfimtbius remarks, be- 
cause it is in defence of a man that was defcended from a 
brother Kjver God: He was angry too with Achilles on another 
account, hcvaufe he had choak'd up his current with the bodies 
of 1m countrymen, the Trojmmu 

Wh3 
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Who, or from whence ? Unhappy is the Sire, 
Whofe fon encounters onr refiftlefs ire. 
O (on of Pilots ! what avails to trace 

?0(Reply'd the warrior) our illuArioos Race ? 
From rich Pimm's vallies I command, 
Arm'd with protended fpears, my native hand ; 
Now fames the tenth bright morning fince I came 
In aid of Ilion to the fields of fame : 

75 A*ius, who fwells with all the neighboring rill*. 
And wide around the floated region fills, 
Begot my fire, whofe fpear fuch glory won : 
Now lift thy arm, and try that hero's fon ? 



v. ni. from rich Pa*»ia'j— — c>c] la the Catalogue f>- 
fdcbmes is faid to be commander of die Pdomians, where they 
are de&rib'd «s bow-men $ but here they are faid to be ami d 
with fpear*, and to have AJUnfM for their general. E*Jip- 
tbins tells as, fome criticks aflcrted that this une in the lot, 
v. 3SS« 

followed 

but I ice no reafon for foch an aflertion. Homtt hasespreC 
ly told m in this (peech that it was bat ten <Lyt fince La 
came to the aid of Troy $ he might be made general of the 
JdowUns npon the death of ?yrdc£wes> who was kiU'd in the 
sixteenth book. Why alfo might not the Pdo*UM> as well 
as TtHGtTy excel in the management both of the bow and the 
fpeax? 



Kj 



Threat- 
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Threat ning he Cud : The heftrie chiefs ad vane* , 

1 80 At once JJteropeus difcharg'd each lance, 

(For both his dext'rons riaad* the lance eould witld) 
One ftruck, but piferc'd net the VuUamh*n ftield ; 
One raz'd AcbilUs hand ; the fpouting Ucfod 
Spun forth, in earth the faflen'd weapon flood 

185 Like lightning next the Fclian jav'lin flies ; 
Its erring fury hifs'd along; the slfies ; 
Deep in the (welling hank was dri?'* tfc fpear« 
Ev'n to the middle earth'd ; and quiver *d there* 
Then from his fide the fword P#/idf/drew t 

190 And on his foe with doubled fury flew. 

The foe thrice tugg'd, and fhook the rooted wood ; 
Repulfive of bis might the weapon flood: 
The fourth, he tries to break the fpear in vain ; 
Bent as he ftands, he tumbles to the plain j, 

j or His belly open'd with a ghaftly wound, 
The reeking entrails poor upon the ground. 

▼. 187. Dee]> in the [welling bank woe driven the fjtear, 
Ev } * to the middle e*rtVd». ■« 



It wasixnpofTible for the poet to give us a greater idea of the 
ftrtfigth of Achilles than he h» by this cTrcamftaaca : His 
•fpeat pierc'd fo deep into the ground , that aaotber hero 
of great ftiength could not difetfgagt it by #e peat ad efEosta j 
but immediately after, Acbiiies dtaws it with the atasoft eale : 
How prodigious was the force of that arm that could drive 
at one throw a fpeat half way into the eatth, aad then with 
atouchreleafeit. 

Beneath 
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Beneath the hero's feet he panting lies, 
And his eye darkens, and his fpirit flies : 
'While the proud vi&or thus triumphing (aid* 
X> His radiant armour tearing from the dead* 

So ends thy glory ! Such the fate they prove 
Who ftrive prefumptuous with the fons of Jwe. 
Sprang from, a River did& thou boa ft thy line, , 
But great Satvruuu is thefource of miner 
3 5 How durft thou vaunt thy watry progeny ? 
Of Peleus, JEacuiy and Josx* am I ; 
The race of thefe frperios far to thofe., 
As he that thunders to the ftream that flows. 
What rivers can, Scamander might have fhown ; 
10 But Joy he dreads, nor wajrs againfi his fon- 
Ev'a Achel'ous might contend in vain. 
And all the roaring billows of the main. 
Th* eternal Ocean, from whofe fountains flow 
The feas, the rivers, and the fprings below, 
. x c The" thundering voice of Jove abhors to hear, 
And in his deep abyfles (hakes with fear. 

He faid ; then from the bank his jav'lin tore* 
And left the breathlefs warrior in his gore. 
The floating tides the bloody carcafs lave, 
And beat againft it t wave fucceeding w*ve ; 
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Till roll'd between the banks, it lies the food 
Of curling eels, and fifties of the flood. 
All fcatter'd round the ftream (their mighcieft flain) 
Th a amax'd Vtoniam fcour along the plain : 

a 1 5 He vents his fury on the flying crew, 
Thrafius, Aftypylms, and Mntfus flew ; 
Mydon> Tberfilocbus, witfi JEnlus fell ; 
And numbers more his lance had plnngM to hell; 
But from the bottom of his gulphs profound 

230 Scamandet fpoke ; the fhores return'd the found. 
O firft of mortals ! (for the Gods are thine) 
In valour raatchlefs, and in force divine f 
If Jove have giv'n thee ev'iy Trojan head, 
Tis nor on me thy rage fhould heap the dead. 

235 See ! my choak'd ft reams no more their conrle can 
Not roll their wonted tribute tothe deep. L* 6 *! 1 * 
Turn then, impetuous ! from our injur *d flood ; 
Content, thy (laughters could am axe a God. 
In human form confefs'd before his eyes 

240 The River thus ; and thus the chief replies, 
O facred dream ! thy word we fhall obey ; 
But not till Troy the deftin'd vengeance pay, 
Not till within her tow'rs the perjur'd train 
Shall pant) and tremble at our arms again ; 

Not 
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45 Not till proud He#or, guardian of her wall. 
Or ftain this lance, or fee Achilles fall. 

He (aid ; and drove with fury on the foe. 
Then to the Godhead of the filver how 
The yellow Flood began : O foa of Jove I 

jo Was not the mandate of the Sise above 
Fall and exprofi ? that Ihctbus {honld employ 
His {acred arrows in defence of 7r<y y ' 
And make her conquer, till Hyperions fall 
In awful darknefs hide the face of all i 

m - He fpoke ia vain — the chief without di&ru jr 
Ploughs, thro* the boiling (urge his defp'xate way* 
Then riling in his rage above the ihores, 
From all his deep the bellowing river roars, 
Huge heaps of (lain disgorges on the coaft, 

£o And round the banks the ghaftly dead are toff* 
While all before, the billows rang'd on high 
(A watry bulwark), skreen the bands. who fly* 
Now burfting on his head with thundering founds 
The falling deluge whelms the hero round 1 

His 

▼. 963. Now burning onbis btmiy doe.] There u a {peat beau- 
ty in the verification oft this whole pai&gc in Homtr: Some- 
©f the verfcs run hoarfe, fillip and foaorons, like the torrent 
they defaibc 1 others bj their broken, cadences * and fuddrn 
Hops, image toe difficulty , labour , and intexxn^tiun of tl.c 

K 5. ^ ' 
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26*5 His loaded ihield bends to the-ruQiiflg tide ; 
His feet» upborne, (caret the fltong flood dirk!*, 
Slidd 'ring, and ftagg'ring. On the border flood 
A fpreading elrto, that overhang the flood ; 
He feia d a bending bough, his flepfe to fifty i 

2-joThe plant uprooted m hit Mlgbt g**e irif, 
Heaving the tank, and ondfernihiSAg «H ; 
Load flafh the wafers to the rnftiin^ fell 
Of the thick foliage. The tage tirftak dflpia^i 
Bridg'd the rough flood acwft : T«e hero ftay VI 

2 ^ On this hfc *0tgbt, and rmtA tyOn fcto famd, 
Leap'd ftom the chattel, end *e|<ahfa the land. 

Then 



hero's match again ft it. The fall of the elm, the tearing op of 
the bank, the rufhing of the branches in the wtttefc, ate all pot in- 
to fuch words, that almoft evcij letter correiponds in its found, 
and echoes to the fenfc, of each partfcofaY. 

v. a*74. Bridg'd the rough fiwd acroU— -—J 
If we had no other account of the river Xarithts hilt this, it 
were alone fufEcicnt to fhew that the current could not be ve- 
ry wide $ for the poet here fays that the elm ftWtxVd from, 
bank to bank, and as it were made a bridge over -it : The 
fuddennefs. of this inundation perfectly well agrees with a nar- 
row rivet. 

v. 276. Leap 1 d from the chattel] lEnftuthius recites a criticifm 
en this vcifc : in the original the word \i/uvu fignifies fiagmtM* 
palm , a Jlandivg water j now this is certainly contrary to 
the idea of a river, which always, implies a current : To lolve 
this, fays that author, fomc hate' furj^os^ thsft the kUc which 
lay acrofs the river frbppM 'the flow of the waters , fend 
fbre'd them to fjpread as it were into * 'pool-. Ortfext, diffa- 
ti^fyd with tJhis fohrrion, think that * tirfftake u 'tftept nito 

. At 
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Then blacken'd the wild waves; the murmur role ; 
The God purities, a hnger billow tbfow% 
And burfts the bank, ambitious to deftrpy 

go The ma* whole fury is .the fate of Troy. 
He, like the warlike eagle, fpeeds his pace, 
(Swifted and ftrongeft of th' aerial race) 
Far as a ipear can fly, AclpllUi fprings 
At ev'ry bound ; his clanging armour rings : 

8 ^ Now here, now there, bje turns on ev'ry fide, 
And winds hi* courfe before the following tide ; 
The waves flpw after, wfcerefqe'er he wheels* 
And gather faft, and murmur at his heels* 
So when a peafant to his garden brings 

90 Soft rills of wat£f from the bubbling ipring?. 

And 

the text, and that inftead of c*. Xi/xruf, ihoold be inferted *W 
4( m . But I do not Ice the necelGty of hating rccourfe to 
either of thefe folationsi for why may not the word \i/unn> 
fignify here the <k**fil of the river, at it evidently does in the 
317th verfe? And nothing being more common than tofnbftt- 
tnte a part for the whole, why may not the ehanel be fnpnos'd 
to imply the whole river ? 

v. 289* S$ tobtn apesfnt to bis gmrdfin brings* &c.] This chang- 
ing of the character it very beautiful : No Poet ever knew, like 
Homer, to pais from the vehement anil the nervous, to the gentle 
and agreeable } fujch tranfoions, when properly made, give a An- 
gular pleafure, at when is mnfick a mailer pafles from the rough 
to the tender. P*M*trfVf* fbaleretUi who only praiies thit compa- 
nion for its clraine.(js has not fufljTcicntly recommended its beauty 
and value. Virgil has txaasfer'd it into his fixft book of the Geor* 
tricks % v. to-©. 
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And calk the floods from high, to bids his bow m, 
And feed with pregnant ftreamstheplantsand flow'is ; 
Soon as he dears whate'er their pafiage ftaid, 
And narks the future current with his fpade, 
*9 J Swift o*er the rolling pebbles, down the bilk 
Loader and louder pari she railing rills, 
Before him featuring, they prevent his pains,. . 
And Ihine in maxr wanderings o'er the plain* 
Still flies Achilles, but before bis eyes 
3°OStill fwift ScAmander rolls where-e'er he flit*: 
Not all his fpeed efcapes the rapid floods ; . 
The firl! of men, bnt not a match for Gods* 
Ofc* as he turn'd the torrent to opjfofe, 
And bravely try if all the pow"rs were foes ;, 
3°5 So oft* the furge, in watry mountains fpread, 
Beats on his back, or burfts upon his head. 
Yet dauntlefs ftrll the adverfe flood he braves,. 
And (till indignant bounds above the wavea- 
Tir*d by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
S*o Vafh'd from beneath hkn Aides the (limy foil ; 

Veinde fatis Jluvium inducit, rivofque fe^tuntes ; 

£t cum c%h#h* ager mmentilm *#**t b*rbia> 
JCcce Ju£c>'cilio clhqfi tramitit undmm 
tMti Ilia cadens r*uatm fer levi* murmur 
4*x# c/ ft, fcattbrifaui *nptt* tfmftrmt *rvs. 

4 ** Dacier- 



i 

\ 



When 
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When thus (bit eyes on heavVs expanfion thrown) 
Forth bnrfti the hero with an angry groan* 

Is there no God Achilles to befriend > 
No pow'r t' avert his miserable end ? 

1 5 Prevent, oh Jaw 1 this ignominious date, 
And make my future life the (port of fate* 
Of all hetv'n's oracles believ'd in vain, 
But moft of Ibtt'iS) muft her fon complain ; 
By Ybxbut darts flie prophefy'd my fall, 

20 In glorious arms before the Trojan walL 
Oh! had Idy'd in fields of battel warm, 
Stretch'd like a hero, by a hero's arm ! 

Might 

t. sit. Ob bad I d/d in fields §f battel warm ! &c] Nothing 
is more agreeable than this wifh to the heroick character ox 
Acbilksi Glory is his Eterailing paflion$ he grieve* not that 
he muft die, bat that he ihoold die unlike a man of honour. 
Virgil has made use of the fame thought in the fame circum- 
stance, where jEnCas is in danger of being drowned, jEn. i. 

v. 9«» 

•——0 ttrqite quaterque beati, 
£>ueu ants qra frUrum 1 rojse fab mmaibus altis 
Contigtt ofpetcre T Danaum fortijjime gent is 
Xydidty msne Maris oaumbere cam pit 
Aon potuijfe ? taagae animam banc ejfuadere dextri ! 

Lucan, in the fifth book of his ? bar folia, renre&nting Cafat 
in the fame circumftance, has (I think) carry 'd yet farther the 
character of ambition, and a boundlefs thirft of glory, in his 
hero * when, after he has repin'd in the feme manner with Achil- 
les, he acquiefces at Uft in the reflcclioQ of the glory he had al- 
ready acquired. 
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Might He8cr'$ fpear this daunriefs bofom rend. 
And my fwift foul overtake ray flaughtertf friend? 

2 r Ah no ! Achilles meets a fhameftd fete, 
Oh how unworthy of the brave and great t 
Like fome vile (wain, whom, on a rainy day, 
Croffirig a ford, the torrent fweeps away, 
An unregarded carcafs to the fta, 

20 Neptune and Pallas hafle to his relief, 
And thus in humane form addrefs the chiefs 
The powV of Ocean firft. Forbear thy feet, 
O (on of Peleus ! Lo thy Gods appear f 
Behold ! from Jove defending to thy aid, 

1 - Propitious Neptune, and the blue-ey'd maid. 
Stay, and the furious flood fhall ceafe to rave ; 
*Tis not thy fate to glut his angry wave. 
But thou, the counfel heav'n fuggefrs, attend t 
Nor breathe from combate, nor thy fword ftrfpend^ 

■ >Licet ingtntcs abrujterit a&ue 
FeJKnata dies fat*s, fat magna per cgi. 
ArHom domuigentes : Inimica fi*ben 

Arma manu : Vidit Magnum mibi Roma fecMttdum. 

And only willies that His obfcure fate might be conceal'd, in the 
view that all the world might ltill fear and expefthim. 

■ Lacerum retinete cadaver 
TUttlibus in mediis ; defint mibi bufia, rog*f<pt£ 9 
Bum mttuar femper, terrdgne txpefter ab omm 9 . 

Till 
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toTill Yfoy receive her flying fans, till all 
Her ronted fqoadrons pant behind their watt : 
BeBor alooe (halt fland his fatal chance, 
And Si&f% blood {hall (moke upon thy lance. 
Thine is the glory doom'd. Thus fpftke the Gods : 

$5 Then fwift aicended to the bright abote. 

Stung with new ardor, thus by heavV impeird. 
He fprings impetuous* und invades the fieii ; 
O'er ail th' expntded plain the -waters fpread ; 
Heav'd on the boon ding billows dane'd the dead, 

jo Floating; 'tnidft fcatter'd arms. ; while caf<f oes of gold 
And torn'd vpfeacklers tgtitter'd- as they rott'd* 
High o'er the forging tide, by leaps a»d boondsv 
He wades, and mounts ; the parted wave reibunds. 
Not a whole river, ftops the hero's conrfe, 

r 5 While Pallas fills him with immortal fctce* . 
With equal rage, indignant Xanfbm^ek^ 
And lifts his billows, and overwhelms his ihorea* 

Then thus to Slmois i Hafte, my brother flood ! 
And check this mortal that controala a <3od : 

, ^ Oar br aveft Heroes elfe fhall quit the fight* 
And -IVton tumble from her row 'ry height. 
Call then thy fobjeft ftreams, &n<) bid tfcera roar, 
From ail thy fomHtainsiWellthy warty *h*e, 
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With broken rocks, and with a load of dead 
365 Charge the black furge, and pour ir on his head*. 
Mark how refiftlefs thro* the floods he goes, 
Aod boldly bids the warring Gods be foes I 
. But nor that force, nor form divine to figha 
Shall ought avail him, if. our rage mute : 
3 70 Whelm'd under our dark gulphs thofe arms fhall lie, 
That Maze fo dreadful in each Trcptm eye ; 
And deep beneath a Cindy mountain hurl'oV 
Immersed remain this terror of the world* 
. Such ponderous ruin fhall confound the place* 
37 5 No Greek fhall e'er his perifh'd sdicks grace, 
No hand his bones fhall gather> or enhume ;. 
Thefe his cold rites, and this his watry tomb* 
He laid : and on the chief defcends amain, 
Increased with gore, and fwelling with the flaiiu 
380 Then mnrm'ring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 
And a foam whitens on the purple waves : 
At ev'ry ftep, before Achilles flood 
Thecrimfon furge, and delng'd him with blood*. 
Fear touch'd the Queen of heav'n : She few difmay'dy 
385 She call'd aloud, and fummonM Vulcan's aid. 
Rife to the waf 1 th' infold ng flood requires 
Thy wafteful arm; AfTemble all thy fires! 

While 
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While to their aid, by our command enjoin'd, 
Rufh the fwift Eaftern and the Weftern wind : 

oThefe from old Ocean at my word {hall blow, 
Poor the red torrent on the watry*fpe, 
Corfes and arms to one bright rain tarn/ 
And hiding rivers to their bottoms barn. 
Go, mighty in thy rage ! difplay thy pow'r, 

?5 Drink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour. 
Scorch all the banks ! and (till our voice reclaim) 
Exert th' unweary'd furies of the flame i 

The Power Ignipotent her word obeys 1 
Wide o'er the plain he pours the boundlefi blaze ; 

OO At once continues the dead, and dries the foil ; 
And the flirunk waters in their chanel boil : 
As when autumnal Bortas fweeps the tky K • 
And inftant blows the water M gardens dry : 
So look'd the field, fo whiten'd was the ground, 

05 While Vulcan breath*d the fiery blaft around. 

Swift 

v. 40s. While Vulcan bres&d the fiery lta$ smtni.] It it ik 
the original, ▼. 355. 

Ilr«if T«t&74w **tofdn&» *H**'oit. 

The epithet given to Vrfcmn in this veefe (as well as in the 
167^) *HaWm« 4T*Xv •#?©•, has no (bet of allufion to the 
*8»ondefcrib<i; k'oe what Ms hi* xrifdm ox Inowkf— ■**» 



/ 
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Swift on the fedgy reeds the ruiit preys ; 
Along the margin winds the running blaze : 
The tree* in flaming rows to a flies turni 
The flow'ry Lotos, and the Tam'risk burn, 
410 Broad elm r and cyprefs riling in a fpire ; 
The watry willows hifs before the fire. 
Now glow die waves, the fifties pant for breath, 
The eels lie twitting in the pangs of death : 
Now* flounce aloft, now dive the fcary fry, 

4*5 Or gafping, torn their bellies to the sky. 
At length the river rear'd his languid head, 
Ami thus, fhort-panting, to the God he faid. 

Oh Vulcan ! oh ! what pow*r refills thy might ? 
I faint; I fink, unequal to the fight 

42 o I yield ■ Let Ilion fall ; if fete decree 



Ah -bend no more thy fiery arms on me ! 

He ceas'd : wide conflagration blazing round ; 
The bnbbling waters yield a hiffing found. 

with burning up the river JTanthus? This is ufual in oar au- 
thor, and much cxclaim'd againft by his. modem antagonjfts, 
whom Mr. Boileau very well answers. " It is not & Xfcrance 
*' in Homer to give thefe epithets to perfons upon oVcafions 
" which can have no reference to them ; the fame is frequent 
" in modern languages, in which we cail a man fey the name 
" of Sainty when we fpeak of any aftion of his that has not 
" the lealt regard to his fantfity : As when we fay for exam- 
" pie, that St. iW hel4 the gvmentt of thofc who Honed 
«• St. Jfcffcw. M " ' 

As 



x 
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As when the flames beneath a caldron rife, 
^ 5 To melt the fat of fome rich facrifice, 
Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
The waters foam, the heavy fmoak afpires : . 
So boils th' imprifon'd flood, forbid to flow, 
And choak'd with vapours, feels his bottom glow* 
2 To Juno then, imperial Queen of Air, 
The burning River fends his earneft pray'r. 
Ah why, Saturma ! muft thy fon engage 
Me, only me, with all his waftful rage? 
On other Gods his dreadful arm employ, 
j ^ For mightier Gods affert the caufe tSTto^ 
Submiffive I defitf , if thou command* 
IBut ahr witb-draw this ajl-defeoying han& 
Bear then my folemn oath, to yield to fate 
Unaided 17/**, and her deftlatf ftate* 



▼. 4S4* As when the flames beneath a caUroa rife.] It is inv 
poeHble to render literally fuch paflages with any tolerable beau- 
ty. 1 Thcfe. idcat can never be made to (bine m Eugtifij 9 ionic 
particularities, cannot be prefer* *d * but the Greek language gives 
-them luitre, the words axe nohUand mufical. 



Ife'tftfa «>Cs\silfc*, MA&K* «#ycj»« tttiitu* 

All therefore that can be expeAed from a tranflator is to 
toreferve the meaning of the fimile » and cmbcUifli it with 
fome word* of atfcnity that tarty Pitting low m «•£ ~ 
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440 Till Greece (hall gird her with deflro&ive flame, 
And io one ruin fink the Trojan same* 

His warm intreaty tooch'd S*t*rnl*% ear ; 
She bade th' Ignipotent his rage forbear, 
Recall the flame, nor in a mortal caofe 
44 « Infeft a God : Tb' obedient flame withdraws: 
Aglin, the branching frreams begin to ipread, 
And foft re-murmur in their wonted bed* 

While 



▼. 447. Ami fop re murmur r» fSrnr mmtroe teis\ HereenaS 
the epifoJe of the river fight $ and I mnfr here lay before the 
reader my thought! upon the whole of it : Which appears 
to be in part an allegory, and ia part a true hiftory. No- 
thing can give a better idea of Homer % manner of enuTcning 
hit inanimate machines, and of making the plaineft and £m- 
pleft incidents noble and poetical, than to confider lite whole 

ratfage in the common hiftorical fcnle, which I foppoie to 
c no more than thii. There happen'd a great overflow of 
the river Xanibns daring the £ege, which very much incom- 
moded the A/Tailants: This gave occafion for the fiction of 
an engagement between Achilles and the River God: Xawthm 
calling Simoii to afBft him , implies that tbefe two neigh- 
bouring rivers join'd in the inundation : PslUs and Neptune 
relieve Achilles } that is, FalUs, or the tnjdom of Aa&ks 9 
found (one meant to divert the waters . and torn them into 
the ftsj wherefore Neptune, the God of it, isfeign*d to afEft 
him. Jitter and Juno (by which are nnderftood the aerial 
regions; confirm to aid Achilles * that may rlgnify, that after 
this great flood there happen'd a warm, dry> windy feafon, 
which aiTwaged the waters, and dried the gtoond : And what 
makes this in a manner plain, is, that Juno (which fignifies 
the air) ptomifes to fend the north and xvejl-ttnmds to di ft reft 
the river. Xtnthus being confom'd by Vulcan, that ia, dried «p 
with heat, prays to Jnmo to relieve him : What is this, bat 
that tht drought, having drank up bit {beams, he has re- 
tojpfc to the fir for tains to rcfcpply hit current f Qr perhaps 
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While thefe by J**o\ will the ftrife refign, 
The warring Gods in fierce contention join : 
~ Q Re-kindling rage each heav'nly bread alarms ; 
With horrid clangor fhock th' actherial arms : 
Heav'n in load thunder bids the trumpet found ; 
And wide beneath them groans the rending ground. 
Jove y as his (port, the dreadful fcene defcries, 
y j And views contending Gods with carelefi eyes. 

The 



the whole may fignify no more, than that Achilles being cm 
the further fide or the river, plung'd htm&lf in to purfue 
the enemy $ that in this adventure he run the risk of being 
drown'd; that to fave himfelf he laid hold on a fallen tree, 
which fcrv'd to keep him a-float 3 that he was ftill carried 
down the ftream to the place where was the confluence of the 
two riven (which is extwefs'd by the one calling the other to 
Jus aid) and that when he came nearer the Tea [Neptune] he 
found means by his prudence [PmUss] to fave himfelr from his 
dancer. 

It the reader ftill Ihould think the fiction of rivers fpeaking 
and fighting is too bold, the objection will vanifh by considering 
how much the heathen mythology authorizes the representation 
of rivers as perfons ; Nay even in old hiftorians nothing is more 
common than ftories of rapes committed by River Gods : And 
the fiction was no way unptefidented, after one of the fame na- 
ture fo well known, as the engagement between Hercules and 
the river Achehus. 

v. 454- Jove, at bis [pert, the dremdful fee** defcries* 
And views ceutemding G*ds with cstelefs eyes.] 
I was at a lofs for the reafon why Jupiter is (aid to (mile at 
the difcord of the Gods, till I found it in Eufiathius $ Jupiter, 
favs he, who is the lord of nature, is well pleafed with the 
war of the Gods, that is, of earth, (ea, and air, &*c. becaufe 
the harmony of all beings arifes from that difcord: Thus 
earth is oppofite to watery air to earthy and wail * 
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The Pow'r of Battels lifts his brazen fpear, 
And firft aflaalts the radiant Queen of War. 

What mov'd thy madnefs, thus to difnnite 
Ethereal minds, and mix all heavn in fight 1 
^What wonder this, when in thy frantick mood 
Thoa drovft a mortal to infult a God ? 
Thy impious hand Vydides* javlin bore, 
And madly fcarh'd it in celeftial gore. 

He fpoke, and fmote the loud-refounding fhield, 
- ^ - Which bears Jove's thunder on its dreadful field ; 
The adamantine JEgis of her Sire, 
That turns the glancing bolt, and forked fire. 



all ; and yet from this opposition arifea that di&ordaat concord 
by which all nature fubfifts. Thus heat and cold? moift and dry, 
are. in a continual war, yet upon this depends the fertility of the 
earth, and the beauty of the creation. So that Jupiter, who 
according to the Greeks U the fool of all, may well be (aid to 
fmile at this contention. 

v. 4$ 6. Tfx power of battels, &c.] The combat of Msrs and 
F alias it plainly allegorical : Juftice and Wifflom drmanded 
that an end Should be put to this terrible war r The God of 
war oppofes this, but is worfted. EMJiatbuts fays that this 
holds forth the opposition of rage and wifdom $ and no foon* 
er has our reiifon fubdued one temptation, but another fuc- 
ceeds to reinforce it, vi'Vcnus fuccours Mars. The Poet feems 
farther to infmuatc, that Reafon, when it refills a temptation 
vigoroufly, cafily overcomes it : So it is with the utmoft fa- 
cility, that Pallas conquers both Mars and Venus. He adds, 
that Pallas retreated from Mats in order to conquer him $ this 
ihews us that the belt way to fubdne a temptation is to retreat 
from it. 

Then 
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Then heav'd the Goddefs in her mighty hasd 
A (tone, the limit of the neighboring land, 
) There fix'd from elded times ; black, craggy, vaft : 
This at the heav'nly. homicide toenail. 



v. 46S. Then. heaved the Goddefs in ber mighty band 
A ftont, &c"] 
The Poet has d»fcsib'd many of his heroes in former vasts of 
his poem, as throwing ftones of enormous bulk and weight $ "hut 
here he rifes in his image : He is defcribing a goddefs, and.hu 
found a way to make that aftion excel all human itrength, and 
he equal to a deity. 

Vtrgil has imitated this paiTage in his twelfth hook, and ap» 
ply'd it to Tkrrjusj but I can't 'help thinking that the affcion 
in a mortal is fomewhat extravagantly imagined : What princi- 
pally renders it fo, is an addition of two lines to this untile which 
lie borrows fro n another pare of Homy, only with this difference, 
that whereas Homer fays no tw.o men could wtife fueh a ftone, Vif* 
oil extends it to twelve. 

«■ ■■ SaXMim circHmfpicit ittgens, 
Saxum, antiqtmm, itigens t cxmpoqmd forts jactbst, 
Limes agropofitxs, litem at d':f;erneret arvis. 

(There is a beauty in the repetition of faxum ingetts, in the 
fecond line \ it make* us dwell upon 'the i nagc, and gives m 
1-ifure to confider the valtnefs of the Hone :) The other two 
lines are as fallow, 

Vix Ufad* lefti hU fe% tervics fnbir»nt, 
Quxlia, nnnc bominum pro/Licit corpora tclhts. 

May I he allowed to think too, they are not fo well introduced 
in Tlrgrll For it is juft after Tttrtms is defcrib'd as weakra'd and 
opprefs'd with fears and illoraecs; it exceeds probability $ and 
TurmtSj methinks, looks more like a knight- errant in a romance, 
than an hero in an epic poem. 



Than- 
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Minerva (railing heard, the pair o*ertook 9 
And (lightly on her breaft the wanton ftrook * 
She, onrefifting, fell; (her fpirirsfled) 
On earth together lay the lovers fpread. 
DO Aad like thefe heroes, be the fate of all 
(Minerva cries) who guard the Trojan wall! 
To Grecian Gods fuch let the Phrygian be, 
So dread, fo fierce, as Venus is to me ; 
Then from the loweft ftone (hall Trey be mov'd— 
65 Thus (he, and Juno with a fmile approved. 

Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight, 
The God of Ocean dares the God of Light. 

1 . What 



v. 507. The God of Ocean darts the God ofllfjbt.^ The inter- 
view between Neptune and Apollo it very judiciouily, in this 
place, enlarged upon by our author. The poem now draws to a 
cone lufi era, ihe Trojans are to be punifh'd for their perjury and 
violence: Homer accordingly, with a poetical' justice, fums up 
the evidence acainft them, and. rcptewms. this very founder of 
Troy as an injurious perfon. There have been (everal references 
to this (lory fincc the beginning of the poem, but he forbore to 
give it at large till" near the end of it ; that it nnght be frefli up- 
on the memory, and fhew, the Trojaus defcrve the }um{hment 
they are going to fuffcr. 

£.Hjlatbius gives the reafon why Apollo afufts the Trojans, tho* 
he had been equally with Nejttitne affronted by Laomedon: This 
proceeded from the honours which Apollo rccciv'd f om the pofte- 
rity of Laomtdon $ Troy paid him no lefs wprihip.thah Cilia y or 
Tenedos ; and by thefe means won him over to a fbrgivenef* : But 
Jieptnne dill was flighted, and confequently continued an enemy 
to the whole race. 

Ifa fame author gives us various opinions why A>Mk?" is 
Vol. V. L -ft* 
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What floth has feiz/d us, when the fields around 
King with conflicting pow'rs, and heav'n returns the 
5 io Shall ignominious we with fhame retire, ^ <mo ^ ' 
No deed perform M, to our Olympian Sire ? 
Come, prove thy arm ! for firft the war to wage, 
Suits not my greatnefs, or fnperior age. 



■i j .: 



fai<l to have built' the Trojan wall, and' toliavc Wen defrauled 
of hit wages: Some fay that L s m m i i tA Jacrilegioufly; took away 
the treafurcs oat of the temples of AfoUo and Xeptmn*, to cany 
on the fortifications: From whence it was failed that Niptunt 
and Apollo built the walls. Others will have it, that two of the 
workmen dedicated their wages -to^/w/fo and Neptune t and that 
Laomedon detained them : So that he might in fome Ceak be 
faid to. defraud the deities themfcJves, by with-hoidbig what was 
dedicated to their temples. 

The xeafon why Apollo is (aid to have kept the herds of La+ 
me ion is not fo clear : Enjiathiks obferves that all plagues firft 
feize upon the four-footed creation, and are fuppofed to atife from 
this deity : Thus Apollo in the firft book fends the plague into 
the Grecian array : The ancients therefore made him to prrlide 
over cattel, that by preferving them from the plague, mankind 
might be fafc from infectious difeafes. Others tell us, that this 
employment is afcrib'd to Apollo, becaufe he fignifies the fun: 
Now the fun cloaths the pattures with grafs and herbs : So that 
Jhollo may be faid himfelf to feed the cattel, by fapplying 
them with food. Upon either of thefe accounts Laemeaoa may 
be faid to be ungrateful to that deity, for railing no temple to 
his honour. 

It is obfervable that Horner in this ftory afcribes the building of 
the wall to Xeptune only : 1 fhould conjecture the reafon might 
be, that Troy oeing a fea-port town, the chief ftrength of it 
depended uj: on its (ituation, fo that the fea was in a manner a 
wall to it : upon this account Ncpinne may not improbably be 
laid to hare built the wall. 



fcafk 
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Rafh as thou art to prop the Trtjan throne, 

15 (Forgetful of my wrongs, and of thy own) 
And guard the race of proud Laornedon ! 
Haft thou forgot» how at the monarch's pray'r, 
We fhar'd the lengthened labours of a year ? 
Xroy walls I rais'd (for fuch were Jove's commands) 

ao And yon' proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands : 
Thy task it was to feed the bellowing droves 
Along fair Idas vales, and pendent groves. 
But when the circling feafons in their train 
Brought back the grateful day that crown'd our pain ,; 

15 With menace ftern the fraudful King defy'd 
Our latent Godhead, and the prize deny'd : 
Mad as he was, he threaten'd fervile bands, 
And doom'd us exiles far in barb'rous lands* 
Incens'd, we heav'nward fled with fwifteft wing, 

50 And deftia'd vengeance on the perjurM King, 
• Doft thou, for this, afford proud 7//^ grace* 
And not, like us, infeft the faithlefs race 1 
Like us, their prefent, future fons deftroy, 
And from its deep foundations heave their "Troyi 

3 5 Apollo thus : To combate for mankind 
HI feits the wifdjw of celeftial mind : 



L * 
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for what is man ? CaUmitona by birth, 

They owe their life and noorifhtnent to earth ; 

Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown'd, 
540 Smile on the fan ; now, wither on the ground : 

To their own hands commit the frantick (bene, 

Nor mix immortals in a cauTe fo mean. 

Then turns his face, far-beaming heav'nly fires, 

And from the feniorPow*r fobmils retires ; 
545 Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, 

The quiver'd huntrefs of the Sylvan (hades* 
And is it thus the youthful Phoebus flies. 

And yields to Ocean's hoary Sire the prize ? 



v. 537. For what is man, Arc] The poet is very happy in in- 
ttrfperfing his poem with moral (entenees 3 in this place he 
fteals away his reader from war and horror, and gives him a 
beautiful admonition of his own frailty. " Shall I ((ays ApoUo) 
" contend with thee for the lake of man f man, who is no 
" more than a leaf of a tree, now green and nouriihing, but 
«' foon wither'd away and gone ?" The fon of Sirach has an expref- 
Con which very much relemblea this, Eceluf. xiv. 18. As the 
green leaves upon a thick tree, fome fall, and fome grow, fo 
ti the generation of fiejh and blood, one cometb to an end, and 
one u born' 

v. 544- And from tbefenior PotoV fubndfs retires.'] Two things 
hinder Homer from making Neptune and Apollo fight. Firfi, be- 
caufe having already defcrib'd the fight between Vulcan and 
JCanibns, he has nothing farther to fay here, for it is the fame 
conflict between humidity and dryneU. Secondly, ApoUo being 
the fame with deftiny, and the ruin of the Trojans Dcing con- 
cluded upon and decided, that God <an no longer defer it. 
Vacier. 

I How 
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How vain that martial pomp, and dreadful {how 
50 Of pointed arrows, and the filver bow ! 
Now boaft.no more in yon* ceieftial bow'r, 
Thy force can match the great Earth-fhaking Pow V. 
Silent, he heard the Queen of Woods upbraid • 
Not fo Saturni* bore the vaunting maid ; 
< 5 But furious thus. What infolence has driv'n* 
Thy pride to fice the Majefty of Heav'n ? 
What tho' by Jove the female plague defign'd, 
Fierce to the feeble race of womankind, 
The wretched matron feels thy piercing dart ;. 
do Thy fex*s tyrant, with a tygers heart 1 

What tho* tremendous in the woodland ehace* 
Thy certain arrows pierce the favage race V 
How dares thy rafhnefs on the powVa divine 
Employ thofe arms, or match tby force with mine ? 



• •-• • m -m. 



v. 5S7. Tbeftm*U }UgM$ 

Fierce to the feeble race of vaomaMni, &c. 
The words in the original are, Tbo' Jupiter has made you a 2ye»* 
U noma*. The meaning of* this is, that Diana was terrible to- 
that (ex, as being the fame with the moon, and bringing on the 
pangs of child-birth : Or elfe that the ancients attributed ail fud- 
den deaths of women to the darts of Diana, as of men to thofe 
of Apollo : Which opinion is frequently alluded, to. in Homer. £k- 
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5$ 5 Learn hence, no more unequal war to wage — 
She faid, and feiz'd her wrifh with eager rage ; 
Thefe in her left hand lock'd, her right nnty^i 
The bow, the quiver, and its plumy pride. 
About her temples flies the bufy bow ; 

5 70 Now here, now there, flie winds her from the blow ; 
The featuring arrows rattling from the cafe, 
Drop round, and idly nxafk the dafty place. 

v. $66. She fazct, and fMJ herwrijh, 6cc.] Iranft conftfs 
I am at a lofs how to juftify Homer in cm? point of thefe 
combats with the Gods: When Diana and Jmmo are to fight, 
Juno calls her an impudent bitch, t»h «/JUr : When they fight, 
ihe boxes her foandly, and fends her crying and trembling to 
heaven : As foon as ihe comes thither, Jupiter falls a laughing 
at her : Iudeed the reft of the deities fcem to be in a merry vein 
during all the a&ion: Pallas beats M*rs 9 and taught at him. 
Jupiter fees them in the fame merry mood : Juno when fhe had 
cuff \1 Diana is not more ferious: In fhort, unlefs there be foiM 
depths that I am not able to fathom, Homer never better di- 
ferv'd than in this place the cenfure paft upon bim by the ancients, 
that as he rais'd the characters of his men up to dods, (b he 
<unk thofc of Qods down to men. 

Yet I think it but reafonable to conclude, from the very 
ahfurdity of all this, (fuppofmg it had no hidden meaning 01 
allegory) that there mult therefore Certainly be fofcne^ «o» 
do I think it any inference to the contrary, that it is Sbo ob- 
fcure for us' to find out : 'Tht remotenefa of our tfm'fs muft 
neceffkrily darken yet more and more fuch things as weit 
rnyfteries at firft. Not that it is at all impHCble, norwhtr. 
landing their prefent darknefs, but they might then hare 
been J very obvious - 9 as it is certain Allegories ought to be dif- 
g T ' H- Ut not oWcuf'd : An allegory Ihould be like a Teil ovet 
a beautiful face, fo fine and tranfpajent, as to fliew the very 
charms it covers. 



Swift 
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Swift from the field the baffled hantrefs flies, 
And fcarce retrains the torrent in her eyes; 

7 5 So, when the fakon- wings her way above, 
To the deft cavern fpeeds the gentle dove,, 
(Not fated yet to die ! ) There fofe retreats, 
Yet ftill her heart againft the nArble beats. 
To her, Latona hafts with tender care.; 

80 Whom H$rmes viewing, thus declines the war. 
How (hall I face the dame, who gives delight 
To him whofe thunders blacken heav'n with night* 
Go matchlefs Goddefs ! triumph in the skies, 
And boafr my eon^ueft, while I yield the prize. 

g 5 He« fpoke j Sand pari : ZmfefrA, . ftooping lav*, ' 
Collefls the fcatter/d ftiafts, aft&fidlen bow, . 
That glittering on the duft, lay here and there ; 
Difhonour'd relicks of Di4*a'$ war. 
Then fwift purfu'd her to her bleft abode, 

.g Where, all confus'd, fhe fought the fov'reign God ; 
Weeping (hegraQAl his knttte i TV atribrofial Veft 
Shook with her fighs, and panted on her breaft. 

v. 580. Whom Hermes viewing, thus 'defKnes tbs war. ] Itisitf- 
poiCble that Mercury fliould encounter Latona : Such a fi&oa 
vroolA he unnatural, be being a planet, and fhe repreienting 
the night, for the planet* owe all thdr hiftre to tbelhade* 
of the night, and then only become Tifible to ' the world'; 
Erfstbiks, ''• **** 

L 4 
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The lire faperior fmil'd ; and bade her (how 

What heav'nly hand had caus'd his daughter's woe ? 
595 Abafh'd, fhe names his own imperial fponfe ; 

And the pale crefcent fades upon her brows. 
Thus they above : While fwiftljr gliding dowfi, 

Apollo enters Men's facred town : 

The Guardian-God now trembled for her wall, 
foo And fear'd the Greeks, tho' fate forbade her fait 

Back to Olympus, from the. war's alarms. 

Return the fhining hands of Gods in arms ; 

Some proud in triumph, fome with rage on fire ; 

And take their thrones around to* sstberial fire. 
ST05 Thro ' blood > thr0 * <*•**, Achllhs ftill proceeds, 

O'er flangbterM heroes, and o'er rolling fteeds. 

As when avenging flames with fury driv'n 

On guilty towns exert the wrath of heav'n ; 

The 

*. «o7. As nbitt avenging fames with fun driv'n 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of heart n.] 
This pafTage may be explain'd two ways, each vesy remark- 
able. Firjfy by taking this fire for a real fire fent bom hea. 
▼entopuniih a criminal city, of which we have example ia 
lply writ. jftence we find that Homer had a notitm of this 
great truth , that God fometimes exerts his judgments on 
whole cities in this fignal and terrible manner. Or if w^ take 
it in the other fenfe, (imply as a fire thrown into a town, by 
the enemies who a {fault it (and only exprefs'd thus by the 
author in the fame manner as Jertmy makes the city of Jertfr 

falem 
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The pale inhabitants, fome faU r fome fly ; 
XO And the red vapours purple all the sky. 

So tag & Achilles r Death, and- dire difmay, 

And toils, and terrors, fill'd the dreadful day;. 
High on a turret hoary Briam (lands* 

And marks the wafte of his defeuftive hands ; 
'lj Views, from bis arm, the 'Trojans* fcatter'd flighty, 

And the near hero xiflng on his fight*. 



falem fay, when the CbaUdans burnt tbfc temjtt, Tb* Lord from*' 
above bath fentf.ro into my bones, Lament, i. 13.) Yet ftill thus 
much will appear underftood by Homer, that the fire which is cait 
into a city, comes not, properly fpcaking, from men, but from 
God, who delivers it up to their fury. Voder* 

v. 613. High on a turret hoary Priam* &c] The poet ft ill > 
raries the idea of the courage and ftrength of his hero, by ma- 
king Priam in a tesror that he ihould enter the town after the 
routed troops : For if he had not furparVd all mortals, what • 
could have Been more defirable for an enemy, than to have let him. ■ 
in, and: then deftroy*d him t 

Here again there was need of another mazbwe to hinder him 
from em ring the city ; for AcbilUs being vafily fpeedier than 
thofe he purfued, he mult neceflarily overtake feme of them, . 
and the narrow gates could not let in a body of troops without, 
his mingling with the hindmoir. The ftory of Age not is there- 
fore admirably contrived, and Apollo (who was to take care tnat 
the ratal .decrees ihould be punctually executed) intcrpo&i buih 
to fave Agenor and Troy ; for Achilles might have kill d Agenor,- 
and ftilLenterM with the troops, if Aflouo had not divertrd.hira 1 
by the purfuit of that phantom. Agenor oppos'd hiaifelf to Achilles 
only becaufe.he could not do-better $ £te he fees .himtflf orcducM _ 
to a dilemma, either ingloriouily to ueriih among the fugitive*,, 
or hide himfelf .in the fbteft 1 both which were eojoaily- unGtfc : 
Therefore he is purpofely infpir'd with a generous refoluiion to* » 
try to fave his country-men, and as-lhe ic ward. of that (exs-ice, \% 
atlaltiafAdhimielf. ' 

Lj 
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No flop, no check, no aid ! With feeble pace, 
And fettled forrow on hit aged face, 
Faft as he cou'd, he fighing quia the walls ; 
f 20 And thus, defcending, on the guards he calls. 
You, to whofe care our dry gates belong. 
Set wide your portals to the tying threeg. 
For lo ! he comet, with unrdifled (way ; 
He comet, and Defolation marks hfa way ! 
f % . Hut when within the walls our troops take breatib 
Lock faft the braien bars, and ihut out death. 
Thuscbarg'd the rev'xend monarch: Vide were flung 
The opening folds; the founding hinges rung. 
Xhccbus rufti'd forth, the flying bands Co meet, 
(^ O $ttook (laughter back, and cover'd the retreat. 
On heaps the Trojans crowd to gain the gate, 
And gladfomc fee their lafl efcape from fate : 
Thither, all parch'd with thirft, a heartlefi train, 
Hoary with duft, they beat the hollow plain ; 
$35 And gafping, panting, feinting, labour on 

With heavier ftrides, that lengthen tow'rd the town* 
Iinmg'd Achilles follows with his fpear ; 
Wild with revenge, infatiable of War. 

Then had the Greeks eternal praife acqtnVd, 
tokp And Troy inglorious to heir walls retir'd ; 

^" But 
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fiat * he, the God who darts aethereal flame, *j^ 
Shot down to five her, and redeem her fame. t°^ § 
To young Agtnor force divine he gave, 
(dntenop's offspring, hanghty, bold and brave) 

J5 In aid of him, betide the beech he fate. 

And wrapt in dotidfr, reftrain'd the hind of fate. 
When now the gen'r&ne ytmth Acbiltet -fpies, ' 
Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions rife, 
(So, e'reaftorm, thel w* ters heave and /oil) 

jo He flops, and : 4<>eiti6ff*thiitr his mtght^ feed* 
What, fhall I fly this terror of -thfc plain? 
Like others 4rj% and be like otheis (lain 1 
Vain hope ! to fhtin him by the feif-fahie road 
Yon line of flanghter'd Tttjans lately trod. 

« 5 No : with the common heap I (corn to fall - ■ 
What if they pafiM me to die l*y «» wall, . 

v. 651. What,Jh*RIfyt &c.];Tfcis is a Key beantiiU fp- 
liloquy of Agenor, fuch * one m would naturally arife in the 
foul of a brave man, going upon a defpesate enterprise : He 
weighs every thing in the balance of reafon) he fets before 
hinuelf the bafeneis of flighty and the courage of bis ene- 
my, till at laft the thirft of glory preponderates all other 
considerations. From the conckmon of this fpeech it is evi- 
dent, that the ftory of AdntU$"% being invulnerable except 
in the heel, it an invention of latter age* $ for had he been' 
fo, there had bees nothing wonderful in his chara&er. £k- 
Jhthin*. 
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Tho* (truck, tho* wounded, fcarce perceives the patty 
And the barb'd- javlin dings his breaft in vain : 
On their whole war, untam'd the lavage flies.;. 
And tears his hunter, or beneath him dies* 

B 5 Not lefs refolv'd, Axtemrs valiant heir 
Confronts Achates, and awaits the war* 
Difdainfnl of retreat :. High-held before, 
His fhield (a broad circumference) he bore ; 
Then, graceful as he flood, in aft to throw 

■O The lifted jav'lin, thus be(poke the foe. 
How proud Achilles glories in his fame! 
And hopes this day tq fink the Trojan name 
Beneath her ruins ! Know, that hope is vain ; 
A thousand woes, a shoutand toils remain*. 

3 Parents- and children our juft.arms employ* 
And (trong, and many, are the (bns of Troy.. 
Great as thou art, ev'n thou may'ft (tain with gor* 
Thefe Phrygian fields, and pre£s a foreign (hore. 
He faid.: With matchtefs. force the jav'lin flung 

O Smote on, his knee ; the hollow cuifhesxung 
Beneath the pointed fteel ; but fafe from harms: 
He (lands impaffive in th' a^thereal arms*. 
Then fiercely rufhi'ng on the daring fbey. 
His lifted arm ptepares the fatal blow i. 
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705 But jealous of his fame, Apollo flironds 
The god-like ^Trojan in a veil of clouds ; 
Safe from purfuit, and ihut from mortal view, 
Difinifs'd with fame, the favoured youth withdrew* 
Meanwhile the God, to cover their eftape, 

710 Afliimes Ag* n9f%% ^>bit, voice, and fliapt* : 
Flies from the furious chief in this difguife, 
The furious chief fKll follows where he flies. 
Now o'er the fields t hey ft retchwith lengthened frrides, 
Now urge the courfe whejs fwift Sctmander glides : 

7 T r The God now difraut fcarce a ftride before, 
Tempts his purfuit, and wheels about the fhore. 



v. 709. Meanwhile the God, to covet their tfc*pe 9 &&] The 
Poet makes a double nfe of this fi&ion of Apollo's deceiving 
Achilles in the fhape of Agenw % by thefc means he draws him 
from the purfuit, and gives the Trojans time to enter the city* 
and at the fame time beings Agemr handfomely off from the 
combat. The moral of this table is, that deftiny would not 
yet fuffcr Troy to fall. 

Eujtatbins fancies that the occafion of the fiftion might be 
this : Agenor fled from Achilles to the banks of JCantkus y and 
might there conceal himfelf from the purfuer behind fame co- 
vert that grew on the ihores 5 this perhaps might be the whole 
of the ftory. So plain a narration would have pafs'd in the 
mouth of an hifrorian, but the Poet drelTes it in fiction, aad tells 
us that Apollo (or deftiny) concealed him in a cloud from the fight 
of his enemy 

The fame author farther obferves, that Achilles, by an vnfea- 
fbnable piece of vain-glory, in purfuing a finale enemy, gives 
time to a whole army to efcape j he neither Xilla Agevor> noj 
torerukes the Trojans, 

While 
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While all the flying troops their fpeed employ* 
And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy. 
No flop, no flay ; no thought to ask, or tell, 
■10 Who fcap'd by flight, or who by battel fell. 
"Twai tumult all, 'and violence.of flight ; 
And fodden joy confot'd, and mix'd affright ; 
Pale 'troy againft AMUtt flints her gate ; 
And nations breathe, deliver'd from their fate. 
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Bracer, Vroitwich Com. Worccfter, Dunwich, Eafi-Grin^ead, 
Gatam Com. Surrey, Hartford Com. Hartford, Burg. Hajlemere,, 
•e, Horjham, Knaresboroupb Com. York, Lever- 
f, Ludlow, Lymington, Maiden, Marlow Com* 
Mitebel Com. Cornwall, Morpeth Com. Nor- 
, Newark upon Trent, Norfolk, Oxford, Plymouth, 
, New Radnor, Rye, Sandwich, ShaftAury, Smdbamp* 
idge, Taviftock, Totnefs Com. Devon, Tbetfotd, Tre^ 
Cornwall, Wareham Com. Dorfet, Warwick* Wells 
rJet, Wtobly Com. Hereford, Wefiminfier, Wey» 
Dorfet, Windier-City, Neu-Jflndfor, Worcefier. 

Tie Voaki of Mr. Edmund Smith late of Chiifi-Cburcb, Ox* 
jmrd: C—liiiiiiig, I. fbtdr* and Hippolytus. IL A Poem on 
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the Death of Mr. John Tbilip. IIL BodleUn fjeech. TV. T+ 
cockius, &c. To which is prefix'd, his character by Mr. OU 
difworth $ and his Epitaph by the Reverend Mr. Adams of 
Cbrifl-Church* Price i j. 6 d. 

Plays by the Right Honourable the Lord Lanfdown, viz. The 
SbeC*Uaotsj a Comedy. Heroic Love; a Tragedy. And the 
Jew of Venice j a Comedy. Price 3 .«. 

Oxford and Cambridge Mifeellany Poems. Chiefly written by 
Mr. fenton, Mr. Trior, Mr. Charles Hopkins, Mr. Tbilip, Mr. 
Gardiner, Sir John Venbam, Lord Halifax, Dr. 5pr«r, Dr. Jftr&fetf, 
Mr. Waldern of 4fl./b«fc, Mr. &7&oj>, Mx.Jackfon, Dr. CW- 
fttwi, Mr* Boyle, Colonel Henninn>am,»^Ax. Otway, Jo. Haynts, 
Mr. Milton, Mr. Trafr£, Mr. Duke, Mr. 2btt> Mr. 3amahy% 
and Mr. Warmjiry. Price s i. 

The Clergyman and Gentleman's Recreation : Shewing 
the Pleafnre and Profit of the Art of Gardening : viz. Con- 
cerning the preparing the Ground lor planting and fowing. 
Of the Method of planting Fruit-Trees in your Gardens. The 
moft agreeable Difpofition of a Garden. Of Nurferies. Of 

f tuning. Of pruning the Vine, Peach, and Ncftarine, tbe 
'ear and the Fig, Of grafting and inoculating. Concern- 
ing the proper Dnpofitions of Trees againft a, Wall, the belt, 
hinds of each * their Order and Time, of ripening. Tbe firft, 
fccond, third, and fourth general Caufc of Barrennefs. Con- 
cerning the great t^fe and admirable Qualities of untry'd 
Earth. To which is added, a new Method of building Walls 
with horizontal Shelters. Alfo the Fruit-Garden Kalrndar ) 
or, a Summary of the Art of managing the Fruit-Garden: 
Teaching in Order of Time what is to be done therein every 
Month in the Year. Containing several new and plain Di- 
rections more particularly relating to the Vine- To which is 
added, an Appendix of the Ulefulnefs of the. Barometer J 
with fome fliort directions how to make a right Judgment of 
the Weather. By John Laurent*, M. A* Re£fcor of IHverioft 
in Northampton/hire. Price 6 s. . 

A chronological Hiftory of England $ or, an impartial Ab- 
ftraet of the moft remarkable Tranfatrians, and the moft con- 
fiderable publick Occurrences,- both Civil and Military, Do- 
meftick and Foreign, that have happen'd in the feveral Kings 
Reigns, fince the firft Attempt of Julius Cafar upon the foo- 
them part of Great Britain, down to tbe end of Queen Anne** 
Reign. In two Volumes. By John pointer, M. A. Chaplain 
of Morton-College, Oxford. Price 5 s. And fince continued to 
ihe end of the fifth Year of King Ge&rgf* Reign: Being a 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory of bare Matters of Fad, with the Series of Affairs ia 
their proper Order, carefully and faithfully collected from the 
mod authentic]*. Authors, without the leaif Reflections or Re- 
marks throughout the whole Work. To be poblifh'd every Year 
at i 5. per Annum. 

A cruifing Voyage in the Ships Duke and Vutcbefs to the 
South-Sea , and from thence round the World : Containing a 
Journal of things as they were really tranfa&ed : With a full 
Account of Alexander Selkirk's being in an liland four Years 
and four Months ; and a brief Defcription of the moft re- 
markable Places for Commerce, especially what may relate 
to the South-Sea Trade. IUuftratea with Views of feveral 
Ports in Mexico, Peru, and Cbili. Draughts of all the Sea- 
Coafls frequented by the Spaniards, collected from the bed Ma- 
nttfcript Spani/b Draughts never yet pdblifiied. By Captain 
* Woode Roger*, who commanded in chief in that Expedition* 
The fecond Edition. Price 6 s. 

Mr. JouteVs Journal of his Voyage to Mexico: His Travels 
eight hundred Leagues through forty Nations of Indians in 
Lovifiava to Canada : Hisaecount of the great River Mijfifippi» 
To which is added, m Map of that Country $ with a Befcnp* 
tion of the great Water Fall in that River. TranUated from 
the French, publifh'd at Paris. Price 3 j. 6 J. 

Familiar Letters from Mrs. Katbmme Philips to Sir CharUi ' 
CaUreiy under the ftign'd Names of Orinda and Polfarebus. 
Major Pack, in his'E&y on Study, inferted in his MUcella- 
nies , gives the following Character of thofe Letters, vix* 
" The beft Letters I have met with, in our Snglijh Tongue, 
" are thofe of the celebrated Mrs. Philips to Sir Charles CottreL 
«• As they are divt&ed all to the fame Pcrfon , fo they run 
« all in the fame Strain, and feem to have been employ'd 
« in the Service of a refintt and gen'rous Friendihip : In a 
« Wosd, they are fuch -as a Woman of Spirit and Virtue 
'< fhould write to a Courtier of Honour and true Gallantry. " 
Price 3 i- 

Dr. ftiaVs Tbnhgia Sfeculatrva 6* PraBua $ or, the firft 
and fecond Part of a Body of Divinity under that Title ; Where- 
in are explain 'd the Principles, with the Duties of natural and 
reveal*d Religion. In two Volumes Folio. The Doctor was 
encouraged in this Work by the Sobfcription of twenty-two 
Riihojps, and above five hundred Subfcribers among the Clergy 
and (sentry $ alfo his Degree of Doctor given him by the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford for. this exceUciu Performance. Price of the 
two Volumes 2 1 10 s. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Tiddts's Preparative to the Lord's Sapper $ or, a Dit 
courfe wherein the Nature of this holy Sacrament, the InsV 
tor which it was inftittttf d, and the Duties required, in via 
to a more worthy receiving of it, are confider'd, and certs** 
Prejudices are obviated. To which is added, aa Appendii, 
with Meditations and Prayers form'd on the principal Puts 
of the-Difcourfe ) with Devotions btfort and at the Time if" 
teceiving the Holy Sacrament, and mjtsr it. The fecund E- 
dif inn, with fome Enlargements both in the Body of the Book, 
and in the Forms of Devotion. Price i J. or four Guinea's fr 
Hundred. 

A practical Exposition of the Beatitudes, in the firft part of 
out Saviour's Sermon on the Mount. Price 35. 6 d. 

A practical Expotition of the latter part of our Saviour's Ser- 
mon on the Mount, from the Beatitudes to the End of the Ser* 
snon. Price a*. Both by James Gardimtr, M. A. and Sub- 
dean of Lincoln, 

Twelve Sermons preach M at the Lefture founded by Attaf 
BoyU Efqj concerning the PofCbility, Neceffity, and Certainty 
of Divine Revelation. The fecond Edition. To which ate 
added* three Sermons, I. Of Scripture being a Rule. II. Of Jufti» 
fieation. III. Of a Propitiation. By the Right Reverend Job* 
Lord Biihop of Chicbefter. Price 5 5. 

Six Sermons on fcveral Occafions, viz. I. The Difference . 
between the Revolution and the Rebellion. II. The Refto- 
tation of the King the Aa of God. III. The Neceffity. of. 
praying both for Church and State. IV. The Duty- of Mar* 
mg God and the King. V. Obedience- to the King, enforced 
from the Benefits and Advantages of a wife Adminifbatioa. 
VI. Liberty and the Gofbel, againft Pocery and Slavery* By- 
the Reverend tlmmss dtddard, M. A. Canon of Windfor. 
Price 1 s. 

Sixteen Sermons, all (except one): preached before the U* 
niverfity of Oxford, at St. AW*. By William tilly, D. D. 
Fellow of C. C. C. Oxon. and Rectos of Mdfmry near Kycot in 0s>- 
fordjhire. Price s i. 

Rmr Offices of Prayer and Devotion , an&rering four of 
the moft important Occafions of a Chriftian Lire. I, An. 
Office of Preparation for Deatjb, to be ufed often in the Days 
of Health. If. A penitential Office for Times of Humilia- 
tion and ConfefHon, more efpecially for fafting Days. Ill* Aa 
Office commemorative of our bleiTed Saviour's Sufferings*. 
Death, Rtfurreftion, &*c* for the Redemption of the World. 
IV* An Office of Preparation fur the HoJy, Sacrament- of tha 

Lorcfc 
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Lord'* Supper. All thefe carefully compiled out of die Holy 
Scriptures, the Church Liturgy, and many of the beft and molt 
approved Books of Devotion, both of the former and prefcnt 
Arc. By William Tilly, D.f). Price 2 s. 6 d. 

The true Faith of a Chriftian, in a very fhort Abridgment of 
ali (hop Pear/on'* Expofition of the AfojUes Creed. By the Re- 
verend Mr. Lamb. Price 3 s. 

A Dialogue between Timothy mdPbilatbeus, in which the Prin- 
ciples and Projects of a late whimfical Book, intioled, The Rights 
of the CbrUlian Church, &c. are fairly ftated and anfwer'd in their 
kind $ and fome Attempts made towards the difcovery of a new 
way of reasoning, entirely unknown both to the Antients and 
Moderns. Written by aXayman. Vol. 1. 

The Second Volume of a Dialogue between Timothy and 
ThSatbenSy containing a compleat Anfwer to the remaining 
Chapters of The Rights of the Chriftian Church. In this Volume 
the Do&rine of Paslive Obedience and Non-Refiftancc is im- 
partially dated, and prov'd from Reafon, Antiquity, and 
scripture \ the Revolution juftiHed and reconciled with that 
Principle ; the Republican Scheme hiftoricalJy trae'd from 
its Original , and thoroughly examined and confuted } the 
Rights t Account of Epifcopacy, of Univerfity Learning, of 
the Toleration, of Parties, of Morality, Occafional Confor- 
mity, Ordination, with all his other material Objections to 
the Civil and Ecclefiaftical Conftitution, are fairly ftated and 
reply'd to. 

The Third and Laft Volume of a Dialogue between Time- 
f&yand Pbitatbensy in which the remaining Parts of The Rights 
oj the Chriftian Churchy are fairly Hated and fully anfwer'd. A 
true Account is given of the Constitution of the Kuglijh 
Churchy and its agreement with the State $ the Reformation 
vindicated, the Parity of Church Orders difprov'd from An- 
tiquity, the Dignity of Bilhops ftated and aliened, tile royal 
Supremacy in Matters Ecdefiaftical, adjufted and made a- 
greeable to the Rules of Chriftianity i the Conftitution of 
our Church compared with the Primitive, and confirmed by 
our Laws $ an Account of the Abolition of Epifcopacy in 
forty two.} and all the Arguments of the Preface to the Rights > 
are produced and examined $ his Method of Reafoning en- 
quired into, and adjufted by the feveral Rules of Logick and 
Grammar j hit Terms explained % a juft Regard paid to hit 
Excellencies and Beauties $ Inftances given of his mifquoting 
the Bible, the Fathers, the Church Hiftorians, the claffical 
and modern Writers, the Councils, foreign Authors, and 

even 
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even thofc that axe heterodox and Heretical. To which a 
added, i. A Letter from Mr. Slajleeves to Mr. Timothy, \ 
Anfwer to the firft Defence of the Rights, occafioned b 

Dr. W 's Vilitation Sermon. 2. The Tryal of the Right 

with the Indi£hnenta and Pleadings .• Dedicated to the La 

S in Anfwer to the Second Defence of the Right 

3. A Vindication of Dr. William Tini-~— •> in Anfwer to tf 
Mifrepre&ntations ef the Author of the Rights. 4- Ti 
Country Parfons to the Country Attorney. 5. The Jodj 
■tent and Opinion of Hugo Grvtins concerning the Priucipl 
of the Rights. 6. Some Account of Mr. Halts of £aio*, i 
Anfwer to thofe Tra&s quoted by the Defender of the Right 
7. TimwtNi ad Jotamtem CUricum EflfloU j imqu* judicium ej 
& Emeomijh fuper Ubdlo i*f*mi> cut TituUs (The Rights of tl 
Chriftian Church,) nuperrime proUt*, ftrio refeUxmtur. Pii 
of the Three Volumes.! 6 5. 

An Hfflay on the Nature, Extent, and Authority of pciva 
Judgment in Matters of Religion t fhewing how far the tan 
is conllftent with the making of Creeds and Authority 
Councils, Synods, and other Ecclefiaftical AfTemblies. Hig 
ly neceflary for determining moft of the Contrpveriles nc 
on foot, concerning the present ftate of the Church. Byt 
Author of the Dialogues between Timotby and PbiljUbe 
Price as. 6 d. 

A full View of Popery, in an Account of the fcandalo 
Lives of the Popes, from the pretended Succefllon of St. Pel 
to the prefent Pope Clement the Xlth : Difcovering, from ecu 
Authonties, their Idolatries, Inipofrures, Innovations, M 
interpretations, and Misapplications of the Scriptures, Atl 
ifm, Hereites, Falfe Minules and Diabolical Illufions, Si 
ceries, Sacrileges, Falfe-Supremacy, Frauds, Perjuries, Adi 
teries^ Whoredoms, Rapes, Inceft, Treachery, Tyranni< 
Parricides , Murders , Poifoning , Arrogance , Prefumptioi 
Hypocrifie, Iafolence, Villany, Ambition, Obftioacy, Foil 
and Levity , Profufenefs , CovetoufnCis , Gluttony, Luxur 
Severity , Cruelties , Injuftice , Ingratitude , Simony and } 
daifm, abominable Lyes, Subtleties, ftrange Doctrines, egi 
gious Blafphemies, Ami-Chriftian Perfecutions , and Heathe 
i/h Ceremonies. The whole regulated by Chronology in tl 
Margin, and interfpers'd with leveral Paiquils. To this 
added, a Confutation of the Mafs, and a Vindication < 
reform M Devotion , extracted from the Scriptures, the F 
thcrs, and other Ecclefiaftical Writers, plainly ill e wing tl 
great Contrariety between the ancient Dottrine of God, an 
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trie new modern Do£binc of the Church of Rome* In two 
Parts. Written by a leaned Spanijh Convert, and addrefs'd 
to his Countrymen. Now faithfully translated 6am the fe- 
cond and belt Edition of the Original , printed at London* 
Price 5 5. 

Galatto of Manners: or, Inftiuftions to a yoong Gentleman 
how to behave niuilelf in Conver&iion. Price i s* 

Sea'zas Morals by way of AblhacY To which is added, A 
Difcourfe under the Title of An After-Thought. By Sit Roger 
Zj'EJlrjtge. The Eleventh Edition, with Cuts. Price s s. 

The Works of that learned and judicious Divine Mr Ri~ ' 
chard Hjpohr y in eight Books of the Laws of Ecclefiaftical Po- 
lity $ compleatcd out of his own Manuscripts. To which is 
added,' the life of the Author, fome time written by Ifaac 
JFalton. Price i /. 

The Hiftory of the jfettK, from Jtfus Cbrifi to the Tear i?oo. 
Containing their Antiquities, their Religion, their Rites, the 
Difperfion of the TenTiibes in theEait, and the Perfecntion 
this Nation has fufFered in the Weft. Being a Supplement 
. and Continuation of the Hiftory of jhMbui. Written in French 
Vy Air. Bajnage. Tranilated by Mr. Taylor. Price I I. 5 5. 

A Sermon preach'd in St. John's Church at Utrecht* on Sunday 
Jdarcb 9*-20, 171 1. Being the Day after the Anniversary of 
Her Majjefty's haippy Succeihoo to the Throne. By Tho. Diboeit, 
A. M, Re&or of Great Fontmel in Vorfetpjire* and Chaplain to 
.his Excellency the Lord Privy Seal. The Second Edition. Pub- 
. liflied by the Command of their Excellencies Her Majefty's Ple- 
nipotentiaries at the Congrefs of Utrecht. Price 3 d. 

Penitential Meditations on the Lord's Prayer. Ttanilated 
from the French, and corrected by Jofeph Trxj>p 7 M. A. Fel- 
low of Wadbam Colleger and Profefibr of Poetry in Oxford* 
The Second Edition. Price is. / 

Private Prayers for Morning and Evening, and Devotions fuit- 
able for receiving the BlefTed. Sacrament. For the Ufe of la- 
bouring Perfons. Price 1 2 s. per Hundred. 

Advice to young Gentlemen concerning the Conduct of Life, 
neceifary to attain the greateft Honours. To which is added, Mr. 
-Serjeant Winnington^ Advice to bis Children concerning Mar- 
riage. Price is. 

An humble and {erious Representation of the prefent ftatc 
of Trinity College in Cambridge* In a Letter to a Noble Lord. 

Price *\d* \ ' c 

An Effay en the great Affinity and mutual Agreement or 

the two Profeffions 01 Divinity aid Law, on the joint Xatc- 
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left of Church and State : In Vindication of the Clergy's eo* 
cerning thcmfelves in Political Matters 5 Containing RefiexioBS 
•n Come popular Miftakes, with refpe& to the Original of ow 
Civil Coniritution, and to the ancient Englijh Loyalty. In a 
Letter from a Clergyman of the Church or England to an emi- 
nent Lawyer. Price bound 1 s. 

A Vindication of the Bifhop of Exeter, occafion'd by Mi. ' 
Benjamin Hosdley't Reflexions on his LordJhip's Two Sermons ' 
of Government. Price n. 

Four Treatifcs concerning the DoChrine, Difcipline, and > 
Wbrlhip of the Mahometans, viz. I. An Abridgment of the j 
■ Mahometan Religion \ translated from the Arabick by Mr. Re- I 
Isnd* II. A Defence of the Mahometans from feveral Charges 
falfly laid agafnft them by the Chriftians. By H. ReylavL 
111. A Treatise of Bobovius, fome time firft Interpreter to Ma- 
homet. IV. Concerning the Liturgy of the Turks, their Pil» 
grimace to Mecca, their Circomcifion, Vifitation of the Sick, 
0K. V. Reflexions on Mabometifm and Socinianifm. To which 
is prefixed, the Life and A&ions of Mahomet, extracted chief- 
ly bom Mahometan Authors. Price 4 s. 

The Second Edition of a compendious Hi (Tory of the 
Church, from the Beginning of the World to this Time. To 
which is added , a compleat Chronological Table , and large 
Indexes to each Volume. Written in French by Letois -Ellis 
Dm Pith Doctor of Sorbonr.e, and Regius Profeflur of Divinity 
at Paris* In four Volumes, Twelves. Printed on a new El- 
ztvir Letter. Price 16 $. 

Bifliop Sander fon de obligation ConfcienttJt pr&lecliones decern : 
Oxnnii i n Schol* Thologica habits. 5 AnnoDom. 1647. Judicium 
Unfverptatis Oxometijis de folemni Ligd & Fcedere de juramevto 
negative, 

Ordinationibus I Vifciplinam Q» 

Parliament! circa \ Cultum, 
in plena Convocation 1 Juuii 1647. Communibus Sujfragiis {tie-' 
mine contra dicente) promulgatum. 

De Jnramenti promijforii Obligatione. PtdleFlirnesffptem, habit* 
in Scbold Theologied Oxonii Termino Michaelis Anno Vom. 1646. 

Prtmiffd Orattoneab eodem habitdcum publicam p.ofejjionem aw 
fpicaretur ii> Oclob. 1*46. " 

Frjtle&io frptiin* de Vinculis Juratorii fohtione ; ©• de juris 
jurandi m/h e> abufu, Contintns Cafus quiuout, & conclujiones 
tetidem. Price 4 5. 

Plato of the Immortality of the Soul. Tranflated from the 
Gmk. By Mr. Theobald. Psicc u.' 
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